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INTRODUCTION 

According to the proverb, “ It never rains but it pours, 
and though we have waited long for a monograph on the 
Ao Nagas, yet while Professor Smith’s manuscript was 
first in my hands, the manuscripts of two other treatises 
passed, or were passing, through them. Each of the three 
contained material absent from the other two, and all were 
written from different points of view. The author of one 
was a Hindu doctor, of another a British official, of this, 
the third, an American sociologist, who had been a mis¬ 
sionary in the Ao country. The first-mentioned of these 
three manuscripts, a short account of the Aos ^ Dr. Suren- 
dra Nath Majumdar, M.B., has, I hope, alreadyJ^n pub¬ 
lished in India during my absence on furlough.^ The longest 
of the three, a most exhaustive and authoritative account 
of the tribe by Mr. J. P. Mills, is just nearmg completion 
as Professor Smith’s monograph goes to press. 

While it is to Mr. Mills’ work that we shaU ultimately 
turn for a detailed account of the customs and behefs of 
the Ao tribe, the importance of Professor Smith s work is 
firstly the comparative point of view 
approached his subject, and more particulwly m 
nimit of the sociological problem which the acculturation 
of the Ao tribe presents. Although up to now no one of 
the monographs published by the Government of 
has attempted to throw much light on the eubjwt of accd- 
turation, there can be no question but that the 
service which an anthropological study o a 
tribe can perform for the people studied is to aid officiab 
and educationalists in the measures to . ^ 
be avoided when the tribe in question has to be brought 
into any scheme of modern administration. 

' Tliis has been published in iVfan *n India, \ ol. r\ .* N 
(March-^June. 1924). 
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The cynical view that in any case it matters little what ® 
is done, since an uncultured people is sure to perish when 
brought into sudden and intimate contact with civilization, 
is scarcely more disastrous than the view that whatever 
is regarded as good by or for the human product of the 
latter-day West must ij)80 facto be good for a pre-literate 
folk accustomed to totally different conditions of life, and 
must therefore be thrust upon them as quickly as possible. 
Captain Hocart, in a witty paper on “Psychology and 
Ethnology,*’ ^ which is full of value to the practical anthro¬ 
pologist, touches on the evils wrought by the two schools 
of thought, which he describes as the “ damn’ nigger , 
school and the “ little brown brother ” school, and the 
latter school he regards as the “ more insidious because it is 
kinder in intention.” Any treatment of the question, 
therefore, which is likely to help us to guard against causing 
unforeseen evils, of which w'e cannot know, by our groping 
attempts to remedy those we think we see, is of the greatest 
value to us, and still more to the tribes whom we are trying 
to benefit. It is in this respect, as it seems to me, that 
Professor Smith’s monograph is of most value. We are 
too apt to blunder in like fools where we should tread, if at 
all, in an angelic fear of the results our most cautious minis¬ 
trations may produce, and this volume contains material 
to show us something of the nature of a problem the very 
existence of which has in the past been all too little 
recognized. 

We have also been given in this volume such a sketch 
of the Ao tribe as was necessary to the appreciation of the 
ethnological and sociological matter contained in it. The 
author and myself do not always agree on all the points ^ 
raised, either of fact or of inference, and he has therefore 
sometimes included a dissenting note of mine on the grounds 
that, as the last word on some of these questions has not 
yet been uttered, it is better to give both opinions, and in 
this, at any rate, I am in agreement with him. The subject 
of the Ao tribe is one of great complexity. My own view is 

» Folk lore, Vol. XXVI, No. 2, June 1916. 

* 1 refer in particular to Chapters VII and VIII. 
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f hat the tribe affords a pretty clear case of the comparatively 
“to «I two to giiop, but that it i. moat utoy 

that either of these was even approximately pure 
t ■ T. fjTnk nlace The Mongsen Aos probably represent 
r: grater the pre-Ao population of what is now 

the Ao country, and although there ^nS 

a more or less complete chongU 

psychologicaUy between the survives to a con- 

groups, a distinction between AToncsen 

sUerable extent in lan^age and „f 

appeara to be "'"j! I auapeet the Chongb 

r,tXTSiK to Serna, to Kuki and to 

ptobabiy to sb^ 'i:r;s.t 

groups, for it m likely that to Sh.^ 

Lrly date into ^am, ““<1 boweeer, 

long before the Ahom conquest. The later CO . 

are perhaps rma) while the earlier 

are still spreading southward mto Burm ), 

UUiabitants »*m to have eomp^, a^" » 
aboriginal negroids, an element wteh may 
Dravidian, but was not Mongo an . analyzing 

Profeamr B.B. Dixono^HatoUmtoy,^ ^ 

the composition of the lUiasi, ^^phvceohaUc-Leptor- 
the population of Assam, viz. Dolichocephalic- 

rhin' to Bumbyeephalie-Platym^e tt^ho^^ 

Leptorrhino and tbe Dobehoeephahc-Blatyirnm ^ ^ 

conveniently abbre^ates ^ Asiatic in origin and as 
The B.P. he regard, aa A"'‘™-^f^r.nd northuiaat, 
having pressed into Assam stock and driving 

bringing with it the Mon-Mmer ang ^ ^ ^ earlier and 
back and in part assin^a 8 ^ regards 

aboriginal negroid population. Himalayan 

as Alpine, which has pressed The D.L. 

region and the great plateaux o latest of aU to 

laftor bo look, upon aa Aryan and the latest 

penetrate Assam. 


( 1922 ). 
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These conclusions agree well enough with local tradition 
in so far as it is definite enough to build on. Many tribal 
origin stories point to the south-east, and the Mon-Khmer 
element survives in the shouldered hoe,^ for instance, now 
of iron, but once of stone, and in occasional traditions. 
Such a one is that of the chief who caused his female 
servants’ heads to be shaved so that their hair should not 
fall into his food, thus originating a clan whose women 
shave their heads all their lives. This story is told of a 
clan of Konyak Nagas, and is recorded by Scott and Hardi- 
man ^ as a Palaung story, the Palaungs being of Mon-Khmer ^ 
stock. The language of that stock also seems to survive 
in occasional Naga words, such as the Konyak utw., meaning 
“ stream.” I suspect, too, that the use of the buffalo in 
the Naga Hills, both as a domestic animal and as an emblem 
in carving, is to be associated with this Austro-Asiatic 
stock, as also the practice of terracing (I do not imply 
irrigation necessarily) the hillsides, and perhaps of making 
permanent settlements in villages with shift mg, but not 
migratory, cultivation. It may be added that the circular 
tonsure of the Ao and of some other Naga tribes seems to 
have extended at a comparatively recent date from Siam 
to the Ganges valley.^ The Kuki type, whether it be Alpine 
or not, is clearly a later arrival, and seems to have come 
from the north down the Chindwin valley ^ and then pushed 
westwards through the Chin Hills ® and Arakan, whence it 
came northwards again into Tripura, the Lushai and Naga 

» V. Gurdon, The Khasis, p. 12; Peal, “ Tracoa of the Kol-Mon-Anam ’’ 

1, of 1896), and Hutton, “Two Celte from the Naga Hills 
{Man, xxiv. 2, Feb. 1924). ^ 

• OazHUtr of Upper Burma and the Shan Stoics, I. i. p. 49-. 

• V, La Loubere, Boyaumc de Siam, I. 102, and illustrations at pp. 90 

and 154; Ralph Fitch, Travels in India (Hakluyt). . 

• Frj’er, “ Note on the Khyeng People of the Sandoway Distnct, 
Aracan,*’ J,A,S.B„ No. 1 of 1875. 

» Thus the Maring Nagas of Manipur seem to link up with the Angami 
and Tangkhul Nagas and the Poi Chins on the other, according to their 
own tramtions, suggesting that a body of Kuki-Chin people may l^ve 
been thrown off near the Kabaw valley in the course of the migrations 
down the Chindwin and have penetrated across the Manipur valley to 
the Assam side of the watershed. My authority for the Maring tmditions 
is information supplied by Mr. C. Gimson; cf. also The Angami Nagas, 

p. 112. 
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hills.i It has thus possibly confused the local origm 
bv adding fresh traditions of a south-eastern ongm. There 
eL, however, an appreciable number of origm stones which 
point directly to an origin from the north-west from the far 
bank of the Brahmaputra river,2 showmg tha,t there has 
certainly been immigration 

tive of the Chindwin vaUey immigrant^ who,^he Kato 
are still pressing south, or, as the Thado, still t^g to 
penetrate north again. I beUeve it to be a 
f^tor associated with this immi^tion that 
stituted the mithan (gayal) for the buffa o the 
domestic animal, and been responsible 
snoken of as “mithan heads” though they represent 
palpable buffalo horns.® The Thados, as we ^ow them 
clearly have much that is to be associated with the Mon a d 
Tai but are distinguished from the elemente that Preceded 
them in the Naga hills by being essentiaUy migratory, 

Md pr»=ti.mg » ™Uy "lote »a.t«fal nS 
though in arts of manufacture they are ahead g 

The last of the immigrant peoples m 
Dixon are his D.L. factor, the so-called Aryans, and 
.SZ’possible that it was this element that^ought^m rice 
and irrigated cultivation, perhaps a ap g , . 

existing terraces such as those still used by the u^m 

istered Konyak tribes, who arc , „al 

cultivation of rice, but have millet as their stople eerea^ 

like the hill tribes of Formosa.^ It may be ^d^ ^hat m 
another part of the Konyak country taro, as in the P 
is the sfaple food. Dixon, however. 

as having had virtually no influence ui whether 

except among the Syntengs. but one 

further investigation of the Angami and perhaps of 

‘ V. Lewin, H’»W Races of S.E. * Nagas. p. 378. 

* a. Mills. The Lhota N^as, p. 3: HuUon^ns ^ 

» It was Mr. Henry Balfour the Angami country were 

the carved “ mithan ” hea^- *? acro« tho 

obviously derived from the bei^ spoken of as a buffalo, 

converse of this, an obvious mitlian h^ ,g 3 

• McGovern, Among iht Hcad-huniers of Formosa, pp 
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in£df1 lofin bloy<!<li^ Agn^in^t it, ah neb of Kuper- 
TLindtibm quite imeftlled for from it Hindu in nuiny 
distinctly bx. It niAy be that uJJ tbLa m memly tlu! nld 
Mid satitifying pbn of Oompoumling fur uim wt are iiirtlned 
to by dfimdng tbci^e wu have ncj miud to, hut J am dixpo^J 
myself to regnixl it ay the rewiiltj of some partiiiularly prag¬ 
matical tendency iidieruiiL in the race. Tlia Chang tHho 
and the Angami Ldbe am liuticeably clifTereTit in this respect, 
and iu tliu Litter Lke Hame Kort of (lispiit>€i, arising gnt of 
differenoea in religious practlcesi txjtwcet] tlie Christians and 
the Aneknti!* rarely scem^j to come into court. 

Othoririiiei the Ao^ ox I have said, am a vory pleasant 
folk^ and although they can be at timea <cxfixperii.ting. the 
task of an oQieiaL working among them and settling their 
dhiputetj is aji enviable one+ lightened aa It is by their friend* 
lino^j botipItuLity and humnur. The day no^er passes 
wit bout soniu “ Honree of inncKPnt merrimont ’ arising, and 
1 may perhaps fitly cnncludn thfe introduction with an 
[nstttuco c]f tbo sort of happening that eAlivoaa routine. 

Horses befum the Eritlsb oeoupation were ui^own in 
the Ulterior of thn Ao conntry. Jtecently, however, them 
has hi^n a bnom in ponies, for shortly after I left Makok- 
chiing in liM 7 the heoii interpreter them bought biniaelf a 
pony to ride, and tds example caught on quickly. Among 

otliPiw wdio follow'od Et WAts an Ao inieqireter named L--, 

who, hairing l>ought a terrihlc old screw to start with, deter¬ 
mined to &cU it and buy a puny that would bo of some osn. 
j^imnltancously the postur of the Tillage of Cli^—- obtained 
authority to buy him a horse the better to emjivo the Kpirituai 
needs of Ills Hock, concentrated as it was at the top of ft 
precipitous bill, and to demoiifltrat4? bicusulf a person of 
imjKirtiiiico and socially in the swim." Hearing that 

L- bad II |x>ny for oale he went to see him. " Is it 

true/* xay's ho* that you have a |>ony for sala i And what 
might tho pricse be? ” ** I have a well-trained and ven^ 

uxptsrinnocd pony," eays L-, and the price I am axking 

is only eighty rupees*," Ho had paiii ths.OO for it wliitn he 
bought it, Bo coatent/' saya the other, " take nn hundred 
and ten. for, sutb, "tin the Church mil pay fur him, not L*^ 
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WcU mw." «.y« I-—. “ 1 

tJlor him, <uia L not it, fcnt Wt yon givo wo nmely. 

to Cl— 1 . vo.y ««.p. tko n»t»« ™ 
brt. wd *1.00 od..d to cony bis no* omn op <to pMy 
dtonoitni. .0 1 « moi M- H>ll «y «p bo 

Ibis tlic Sock woo OTllni upon to oocry too "■ 
fetebod Ion, bomboo poto. t,od tb. W 
tbs oo« owner moivcd in trineph 

born, indoor bio. like the »«. » ®op. I^kto. Th. 
nolortoooto ontool died nobt doy, bot not •**”? *“* 
SS do™, iU .boro tow^do tolioeing tbo ..onoiony of blO 

In a ISaga. viUa^b 

T xJ Tl¥fii»pnW. 
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Manipuri might not lead to the conclusion that the D.L. i 
factor is as strong in their areas as in the Jaintia Hills. 

It is perhaps worth notice in passing that the Angami 
method of treating and planting out rice seedlings, though 
differing from that of the intermediate Assam valley, is 
identical with the system used in Maimansingh in Bengal. ^ 
The negroid factor, indicated, no doubt, by the thick 
lips and frizzly hair often seen in individual Aos, is, according 
to Dixon,* shared in an equal degree by the Khasi, Manipuri, 
Mikir, Kachari, Abor and Min, though in a less degree by 
the Naga tribes, while the Alpine element he regards as 
more or less equal in all these tribes, including Nagas, -i 
though less prominent among Kachins and Shans. The ' 
Austro-Asiatic type he considers to be present in a much 
greater proportion than it is in the Khasi (despite their 
Austro-Asiatic language), in the Ao Naga, the Mikir , the 
Kachari, Tippera and Kuki tribes, together with the Chakma 
and Magh of the Chittagong Hill tracts, and all the Burmese 
peoples. 

The net result of this ia to conclude that the Ao tribe is 
composed of a substratum of Negroid with Austro-Asiatic 
and Alpine elements superimposed, and although I do not 
feel convinced that it contains the whole story, it is a very 
plausible conclusion, based as it is upon anthropometrical 
data, but agreeii^ with what we are able to infer from the 
historical, traditional and ethnological material available. 
Incidentally it links the Ao more closely than other Naga 
tribes with the Khasi on the one hand and with the Manipuri 
on the other, a conclusion which, in the latter case at any 
rate, is supported by the striking simUarity between the 
physical appearance of the women of the two tribes, while ^ 
the cephalic indices of Naga tribes taken by me^ show 
that of the Ao as appreciably higher than that of the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes measured. In passing it may bo noted 
that the Shan title Tsawbwa appears in the titular names 


for tkij statement is a personal communication from 
M.C., who is acquainted with the methods used 
in botn JUaimanBingh and the Angami country. 

• Loc. cU. • Tke Angami Nagas, p, 437. 
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Chaoba and Choba, so common among the Mampuris and 

the Ao, however, go much farther afi^ 
than the continent of Asia. 

the Ao connection with Indonesia, but it goes ^^^her than 
hat too. The anthropology of the Ao offers a “umber of 
strikinEly close paraUeU with New Gumea and with Fiji, 
and with^the Pacific generally, the ^ ne^er- 

with Melanesia than with Polynesia, “ 

theless to New Zealand, and possibly even to South Amenc^ 
fis not possible to go into the evidence for toe^ a^ 
here, though there is some hope of making a start m 

Mr. Mills’ forthcoming monograph. a+nrlvinc 

r It was high time that a beginning was “ade of stud^g 
the Ao tribe, for it is changing very rapidly, and t y g 
generation, sophisticated and self-sufficient as ‘t “ o^y 
Zo apt to be, sets small store on the ^dom oHh^ anciento. 

so that customs, traditions and ^“^be ffifewd 

gently aUowed to slip into obhvion. M 

from Professor Smith s monograph, it 

change i, by no mcnnn enthniy for the 

n mTltcr for discunsion whether the 8°^ 

it even outweighs the bad. We may, however to F™' 

to hoF that «.e Ught thrown on ‘be J— “ 

that foUow may help, if not to turn t estimate 

the former, at least to read the balance truly and estim 

“Tan, plwtsant Fopfo “ "^.^Jcuo::; 

pitable, and with a strong sense ^aptiousness, 

however, among their weaker pom is 

which causes them to strain at a gn need be a dis- 

other occasions readily swaUow a J’ness in 

position which inclines them to unnec bickering 

petty matters and a pettifogging spin ^ amicably. 

rvcrVtoues insfoad of tF^nlTcManipuri. 

The same rather phansaic spirit ^ displays, as 

who ia a rcccnl convert to Hindowm, “f. 

a Hindu, the came tort of „ acHcd if a 

a. a Chilian, and wiU bun. down h» houto to dehleu 






foreword 


It was the writer’s privUege to spend some tune “ 

Naga Hills District of Assam, where 

the Mission Training School for the Ao ^agas at Impi^ 

Practically all of his first w'^rk t w^^ 

lanffuaee study in preparation for school wor . 

not long before it became evident to him that 
Oriental language it was not sufficient to learn ‘ 

of disconnected words from a dictiona^; 

e^enlUly an inatramentaUty for ^ f<to 

it bocomi neeoasary to go back of tho ^ 

nrbich the word eeeka to convey. a 

thing about the aocial eiperiencea wtnch b*™ 8^ ^ 
meaning to the particular form; m af^ort’ J" 

Naga language it ia ueceaaary to try to ‘ .hrouvh a 

The iSt way to lemn a language hke tlua » thr ough a 

atudy of tho cuatoma, traditions. ^ 

of the people; these am the mal *l“"8a „7,e “ 

eapreaa LLelvea, and without an undemtanding of these 

the words cannot convey their real ’ au-o—g light 

A knowledge of native cuatoma and ^ S 

jui)on many expressions which otherwise villace 

Ihrt is a tan levied on tko.^P^"' 

tiC^we analyse the word it '*'^«^?totwMn” 

wonder what might be the relations ip e * 
tan and a " deli hog.” But whcu 7« 

customary for a village <» ^ household in 

who come from other villages, and th 

the village is assessed to defray the ^Xole^ 

meaning^omes clear. Afofon^ier is the word for cholera. 
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Literally it means “ that which causes one not to arrive.” 
Cholera is quite prevalent in the Brahmaputra valley, and, 
at times, when the hillmen go down to the markets they 
contract cholera and die before they reach home. Temenen 
means ” sin,” but it is far different from current Western 
ideas. A family is held to be sinful and unclean if some 
calamity befall a member, such as being killed by a tiger, 
by a snake-bite, by a fall from a tree or if he in any way 
meet with a sudden, accidental death. This would be 
positive proof that the family was sinful and that the wrath 
of deity had visited the home. 

In addition to the fact that such a study of the folk-ways 
and mores of a group is an aid to the acquisition of the 
lanpage, it gives an approach to the people and proves to 
be invaluable in dealmg with them. By taking an interest 
in their beliefs and practices their attention is secured, while 
sneermg at these customs will only antagonize them and 
close the way of approach. The Westerner must remember 
that the beliefs of these hillmen mean as much to them as 
our own mean to us; and for that we must give them 
credit. 

It was in connection with this language study that the 
collection of the materials presented in this monograph was 
begun. In addition to the information secured from the 
people themselves, other sources were also used. It was 
the writer’s privilege to examine the diaries of several of 
the early officials of the district, and these were found to 
contain much valuable data. There is also some frag¬ 
ments^ information scattered through the Census reports 
of India. Dr. Clark’s Ao Naga Dictionary contains much 
valuable material, but its use is practically limited to those 
who have a knowledge of the Ao language. There are frag¬ 
ments scattered about in various periodicals also, but these 
are more or less inaccessible. To all of these sources the 
writer acknowledges his indebtedness. 

This monograph does not claim to be exhaustive. These 
people have no written records, and eveiything has been 
traMinitted by word of mouth; hence there are many 
variations in their traditions. The variations appear mainly 
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on tho oiititkirLM of thti trilut, whfsnf t}io influoticro of tiutgli- 
bouring graiipM fult, 11:4, fur uxuiiiplLS Llit! LlioLiia un otiu 
OXtremity Itnil thf* Konyokn un tiiu uilior. It has been tho 
ondeavour of writer to ruconl tbu niuttl |{uiLCnil and 
outstanding elomentii which would tend to be ebaractcriulic 
of the entire tribe- 

in etudying this sirnplo gmup it Leeumu evident that the 
HinfOO proeeas was going on bent aa in many 6 Lbcr iiimilar 
situations, namely, that where two groups on diDercnl 
cultural levels come into conlAct, tlie one dii the lower level 
tends to boOoniO disorganized jind the old ageiiL'Ics of social 
control cease to funotion efficiently. 

Ac»:Dnliiig to thC annu ls of the AhumH, when tho Ahoms 
invaded Assain in A.O. 1215. the dilfcruiit Naga tribes wore 
settled in their present habitat, aneJ fn>in all that we can 
gather they wore thO Same Nagas which Iho British found 
when they took poaacaaion of Assam Kovoral centuries later. 
The Nagas were Liolatod in tho hills and hud no outaido 
contacts esoept for their raids into the Brahmaputra valley 
and the counter raids wliicb were dispalched into their 
territory. In 18S5 the Britisli Govemtniuil assimiod enzor- 
ainty over the Ao JCugu tribe, and since then tlio Xagiw 
have been aoming into contact with the more advanced 
peoples Lu the Aftwim Valley and with tho Etiropimiw. 
With these contaota. changes have oqiud tind disorgaji- 
ization hi« «el in. It is the purpose of tlda study to trace 
the charges which have taken pbea in this group. In thn 
concluding chapter somo malcrials have been brought 
together from other group* to show that the situation as 
found among tho Ao Jiagas in not an isolated phenomenon. 

In an examination of the EecenL literature treating of tho 
prc Utcnite * groups of mankind one is struck by the 
numerous state ments which set forth tli* di^rgimizing 
effect of the contnots which are made irith civdi^ inon, 
whether they Iw with the trader. uIEcial or miissionarj'. 
Tliere is coming to bc a disaatiefactiDn with the methods 
used in dealing witli thcso pceplcsi, and a numhor of doDgCT 
■ -riti; torr^t *■ pnl.lit™u. " IJJ' PrOfM»r Hlflaortli 

Farii. Cf. /(wrhwiJ a/ W.p p. lirtl- 
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signak have been set up. That is perhaps all that we can 
say, for no telling research work has as yet been undertaken 
in this field. The ground, however, is being prepared so 
that in the near future far-reaching research work may be 
undertaken. In this connection the series of monographs 
on the different hill tribes of North-east India which have 
been published by the Government of Assam, and to which 
thk work belongs, may be noted. In the earlier volumes 
of the series one gets but the faintest idea, if any at all, 
that such a process of acculturation has been going on. 
The writers of these volumes seem to be satisfied when they 
have recorded certain facts, and they do not indicate any 
need of further researches. But in the volumes of Dr. 
Hutton and Mr. Milk we find clear indications that there 
are problems which need further study. Thk monograph 
proposes to set forth some of the problems as they are foimd 
among the Ao Naga tribe. Thk, however, k a mere intro¬ 
duction. If the writer has in any way been able to suggest 
some of the problems and stimulate further research he will 
feel that hk efforts have been well repaid. As yet no satk- 
factory technique has been adopted for carrying out such 
a programme. A number of writers who have had long 
acquaintance with certain groups have recorded their 
conclusions as based on their observations. But with that 
we cannot be satkfied; the “ guesses ” of the Westerner 
are not sufficient. There k grave danger that they assume 
they are viewing a certain practice exactly as the person 
under observation does. “ The Western observer,” writes 
Fark,^ thinks of religion in terms of doctrines and the¬ 
ologies and k able to report the beliefs and doctrines of the 
native in a way that k very complete and systematic and 
mkleading. . . . For example, the natives are supposed to 
have a belief in spirits, which extends to everything they 
see in their world. The trees have a spirit, there k a spirit 
of the river, a spirit in the stones, and in every object in 
their world. Now the very diflSculty that I found in getting 
a satkfactory word that would answer to the concept of 


* American Journal of Sociology, XXIIL, p. 606. 
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‘spirit* leads 

imagine a psychologica y m believe 

ShS by a'spirit, proving his point by 
every chair to oe uuiauii/^ j r curse a chair 

declaring that he has 7” f way and caused him to 

after it had maliciously g inland China report that 

.tumble o,» it. Istlri^rmblp eheim, 

the natives consider tha ^ family 

on the ground that they ^ ^ j^ts inhabit golf 

womhip.) White f “Pl' teen t. o8er 

balls and billiard balls, induce them to roll where 

short P’^yers to them m orde t 

they are wanted, iney ais t' obiect as a collar 

„be^. They even l»Uev. th.^so.jU.a^^^^^^ 

button has an evil spmt, an J ^ i^ure-thinking that 
thi. Uttle object “^“f^u^rspirit of the button.” 
the action is caused by the workings of the primi- 

“ Are we not too apt to interp . ,< ^ ^j^ougb they 

tive mind.*’ writes Mr. Henry ^ 

differed from those of our own primitive outlook 

to forget that, to a ours * Is possible from 

is fundamentally obtain fuUy to corn- 

prehend the mental j in process of develop- 

A technique has for some tme tee^m 

ment which shoidd P*"® persons themselves instead of 

need is a revelation of these ^ ^Vestemer. The intimate 
the mere “ guesses o letter diary and auto¬ 

personal documents sue ^ -gating a person’s attitud^ 
biography are invalua^ Materials of this 

which will help in "7 ‘ ^^Znaniecki in The Polish 
sort were used by Thomas a „ Traits Transplanied, 

Peosa,U. by Park and MiUermOWHorWIr^^ 

and by Anderson m TAc ^ being applied m 

the Homeless Man. This being carried out on 

the Race Relations Survey which is bemg 

„ „ ^dent in the Congo district of 
i P^fessor Paris was for some yeam a resident 

^^TolkJore, XXXIV., p. 15. 
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the Pacific Coast under the direction of Dr. Robert E. Park ^ 
of the Uniyereity of Chicago, and in which the writer has 
had the privilege of co-operating. A series of articles by 
Professors Park, Bogardus, Krueger and Bain in Volumes 
Vin. and IX. of the Journal of Applied Sociology set forth 
the methods used in a study of this sort. A forthcoming 
book by Dr. Emory S. Bogardus of the University of 
Southern California will bring together the methods that 
have been tried and tested in this survey. 

The question may well be raised that the members of 
pre-literate groups cannot write letters, diaries or auto¬ 
biographies. But that is not absolutely necessary, for a 
skilful interviewer can draw them out and record them, and 
already we have some samples of such documents. The 
Reverend Donald Fraser has translated for us “ An African 
Autobiography,” by Daniel Nhlane.» A. M. Hocart has 
rendered into English an essay entitled, “ A Native Fijian 
on the Decline of his Race,” * which was written by a native 
of Fiji. Dr. Paul Radin secured and translated “ The 
Autobiography of a Winnebago Indian,” » which is veiy 
valuable.^^ In the introduction to this document. Dr. Radin \ 
writes: ” Unprepared as primitive man is to give a well- 
rounded and complete account of his culture, he has always 
been wiUing to narrate snatches of autobiography. Such 
personal reminiscences and impressions, inadequate as they 
are, are likely to throw more light on the workings of the 
mmd and emotions of primitive man than any amount of 
spcuJation from a sophisticated ethnologist or ethnological 
thTOHst.” Radin has also recorded another document, 
Fersonal Reminiscences of a Winnebago Indian.” ^ This ^ 
however, lacks the naiveto of the other and is correspondingly ^ 
of less value. Another interesting document is an interview 
with an Igorrote chief 5 who was leader of a band of Igorrotes 
that visited Coney Island, New York, during the summer of 


> Missionary Review oj the World, XLII. 

* Hibbert Journal, XI., pp. 85-08. 

* C niveretly of California Rublications 
EthnoU^, XVI., pp. 381-473. 

* Journal of American Folk-lore, XXVI 

* Independent, LIX., pp. 779-85. 
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1905. In a naive way the ehief gave his reaetions to the 
observations he had made during his short period of resi¬ 
dence in the United States, and they are most enhghtenmg. 
These documents are by no means models, but give us a 
hint of the possibiUties if such persons had the direction of 
a competent research man in writing out their materials. 
The model document of this sort is doubtle^ the auto¬ 
biography of a Polish peasant as presented by and 

Znaniecki.i Evans * tells how he secured a number of folk 
tales from a certain group in Borneo. He began to relate 
some folk-tales to a group of 

interest so that they began to talk. He J ; 

“ That night I got as many stones as I could take down. 
This method, no doubt, can be used successfuUy for secunng 

other materials as well as folk-tales. 

WhUe the writer realizes the value of such documents he 

is now in no position to secure them, 

that some of the materials brought together “ tl^u s y 
will suggest to others the need for and the oP^rtumJy. 
Meeting such documents. This wUl no doubt 
better understanding of the pre-Uterate 

so that better adjustments with the more advanced peoples 
n it i. .ignificaot to not. 

dimition of Ettemion 

of Chicago there has been organiz A«neciallv 

i„ Coio^rative BeUgion .od Mi».oo». 'S on 

to tho tnbiect of onltnrol 

the Mi»ion field. This Entenston »' *2'"; 

ELailt’comp^iivS^ “^S^in 

It is felt that if a goodly number of approved 

ing in the different Mission fields, and tramed PP 

1 The Poliih PetuarU, Vol. ID- .o* 

• Among PrimUive Ptofla »n Borneo, pp. 1 . 
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methods of research, can be enlisted in such an investigation 
... a very decided contribution may eventually be made 
to the efficiency of the missionary effort and to a better 
understanding of the probable future of the race.” ^ 

When the writer returned to America, the descriptive 
materials relative to the Ao Nagas were submitted to 
Professor W. I. Thomas of the University of Chicago, who 
suggested that they be prepared for publication. At a 
later date the document was submitted to Professor Frederick 
Starr. He was struck by the close resemblance of the Ao 
Nagas to the Dyaks of Borneo and to the Igorot of the 
Philippines, and suggested that this relationship be further 
investigated. The writer gratefully acknowledges his in¬ 
debtedness to him for the suggestion to work out this 
problem. To Professor Ellsworth Paris the writer is deeply 
indebted for many valuable and helpful suggestions and 
for encouragement in completing the study. The writer 
is also indebted to Professor James Main Dixon of the 
University of Southern California for his patient reading of 
the entire manuscript. Grateful acknowledgment is also 
made to my colleague. Dr. Clarence E. Rainwater, for several 
valuable suggestions. In order to bring the Ao names 
into conformation with the forthcoming monograph on the 
Aos by Mr. J. P. Mills, Deputy Commissioner of the Naga 
Hills District, I have adopted the spelling which he has 
used, a list of which he very graciously submitted to me. I 
am deeply indebted to Dr. J. H. Hutton, Honorary Director 
of Ethnography for Assam, for much valuable assistance. 
His knowledge of the Aos has come through intimate 
contact with them during his years of official service in the 
Naga Hills. This fund of information was brought to bear 
when he read the manuscript. Due to his criticism several 
changes have been made which were embodied in the text, 
but in many instances they were placed in footnotes. Iii 
certain instances where there was disagreement the text 
was not altered, but his dissenting opinion was placed in 
a footnote. Since the last word has not been said on some 


' Tht Journal of Religion, IV., p. 63. 
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of these problems, it was thought best to introduce both 
Dositions ^because of their suggestiveness to others who 
SJht do work in the same field. Dr. Hutton s cntica 
acumen has been brought to bear not only on the man^ 
S but ako on the proof sheets, which he h^ mad ^ 
weU ’ In addition to this I am under obUgation to him for 
his mediation between the Government of Assam and the 
publishers of this volume. 

nr,,^ran# P Smith. 


Univenity oj Soutt^ Cali/omia. 
Lot AngeUt, Caltfomta, V^.A. 


THE AO NAGA TRIBE OF 
ASSAM 


CHAPTER I 

t 

* HABITAT ASO OENEEAL CHAHAOTEEISXICS OF THE PEOPLE 

^ Habitat, 

The territory occupied by the Ao Nagas is located in 
I the north-eastern part of Assam, between 26® 12 and 26 45 
I north latitude and 94® 18' and 94® 50' east longitude. On 
I the north^w^st it extends to the plains of the Brahmaputra 
:, valley, where' it touches the Sibsagor district; on the south 
r the boundary is the territory of the Lhota and Serna Naga 
i tribes; while on the east and north are the lands of various 
Naga tribes, collectively called Min by tlie Aos. The 
j territory of these tribes is independent, except for some that 
j was taken under the English Government in the early part of 
I 1913, on account of raids made on British subjects. Roug y 
^ speaking, the boundary to the east and north may be con 
\ sidered the Dikhu River, for there is only one Ao Naga 
I village, Longsa, beyond it, white there are only a few 
a villages and parts of villages on the left bank that are peop e 
^ from the trans*Dikhu territory. 

The whole territory consists of one mass of hilfe; there 
are no level stretches, but hill after lull, and ridge ter n ge 
with deep valleys between. The hiUs rise gradually rom 
the low ranges skirting the Bnilimaputra vaUey until m 
the inner ranges there are some peaks above 5000 ee m 
y height. The hill on which Lungkam village is situated has 

I an altitude of 5340 feet, . , 

! Roughly speaking, the territory of the Ao ^agaa iB made 
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up of three parallel ridges, running in a north-easterly r 
direction, the Langbangkong nearest the Dikhu, then the 
Changkikong, and thirdly the Chapvxikong. The third is 
nearest the Sibsagor side, beyond which are several lower 
uninhabited ridges. 

In the valle 3 rs between the ridges there are streams or 
rivers that drain the territory into the Brahmaputra River, 
the chief of which are the Disai, the Jhanzi and the Dikhu. 
These streams are of little practical use so far as navigation 
is concerned. For the most part they are swift mountain 
currents, tumbling over rocky beds, rising quickly after a • 
rain and again as quickly subsiding. Even during the rains 
they are all too uncertain and dangerous, while during the 
dry season they all but disappear. The difficulty of crossing 
some of these streams in the wet season brings into play 
the engineering skill of the Nagas. Between Mubongchokiit 
and Khari, on one of the highways to the plains, they cross 
the Jhanzi by climbing up a big tree which overhangs the 
river, and then descending to the other bank by means of a 
bamboo ladder. The smaller streams they bridge with \ 
bamboo or a single tree trunk. 

There are some paths where ponies can be used, but many / 
villages are not fortunate enough to be located on these 
highways. The Nagas have not exhausted all the possi¬ 
bilities in road-building, consequently many places are only 
accessible by walking, where one must pick his way over 
fallen trees, over rocks, and clamber up places so steep 
that footholds must be cut in the sides of the cliffs. How¬ 
ever, the bare-footed natives, carrying their heavy loads, 
gUde over these paths more easily than an ordinary European H 
can walk on city pavement. > 

The soil, in some locations, is composed of clay, in others 
of sand, and in many places it is exceedingly rocky and unfit 
for cultivation. 

The climate is generally cool, and the higher hills are 
comparatively healthy. In the rainy season the vaUeys 
and lower ranges are quite malarious. The temperature 
never goes very high, because of being tempered by the 
heavy rains. The temperature ranges between forty and 
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^ eighty-eight degrees Fahrenheit. The rainfall at Mokok- 
chung is in the neighbourhood of 100 inches. In February 
and March there are strong north-west winds that play 
freely with the thatehed roofs, but destructive gales are 
quite uncommon. 

In their natural state these hills were clothed with ever¬ 
green forest, but this has retreated before the torch and dao 
of the husbandman, until all but the most precipitous 
hill-sides are slowly being denuded. In several places 
the large trunks lie on the ground, only to rot slowly away. 
f The jhum system of cultivation, which is in vogue, is very 
unfavourable to the growth of trees, because it demands 
such extensive areas. When the fields are abandoned, 
they grow up with tall grasses, reeds and scrub bamboo; 
but before the trees can attain any growth the torch is 
applied and the land is again put under the “plough.” 
There are now' two forest reserves on the low outlying hills 
near the Sibsagor district. Where the Disai River comes 
out a reserve was made in 1902, w'hile another was made 
f in 1913. These small reserves the Nagas may not touch, 
but in the other localities they may destroy the forests as 
they please. In many places the trees would furnish good 
lumber, but the lack of transportation facilities renders 
it impossible to use any of these resources. 

Where it is unmolested, the vegetation is both dense and 
varied. “ Orchids, rhododendrons, beautifully coloured 
begonias; the tree fern, ground fern, mosses, creepers and 
vines abound in great variety and luxuriance. The holly¬ 
hock, elder, gentian, morning glory, lady slipper, the dog- 
y violet, lilies, and other homeland flowers are found here of 
W such gigantic growth as hardly to be recognized.” ' 

It is a welcome sight to see the spreading branches of the 
oak and pine on some of the higher ridges. The Naga pays 
little attention to fruit that grows, even though Nature 
has placed within his reach a variety of plants pregnant 
with luscious possibilities. In the jungle there is a variety 
of wild fruits, such as bananas, mangoes, crab apples, figs, 
limes, oranges, raspberries, strawberries, cherries and others. 

^ Clark, A Comer in India, p. 37. 
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These fruits are for the most part bitter and inedible, while 
some few are quite delicious. With some care, many of 
these fruits could be developed for use, as is shown by the 
gardens of the missionaries and of the political oflScer at 
Mokokchung. 

A picture of a very common scene can be given by quotmg 
Mrs. Clark, doubtless the first white woman to enter this 
section; nor does one have to travel many miles to find a 
counterpart to this in any section of the hills. 

“ Our route,” she wrote, ^ “ was simply a Naga trail, 
first across the lowlands where grow in such profusion the 
tall, feathery, waving bamboos, intertwined and interlaced, 
forming pretty fantastic arbours across our path, and not 
infrequently necessitating the cutting of our way. On and 
on we went, up and down, through forests of stately trees, 
^ith delicate creepers entwining their giant trunks, their 
branches gracefully festooned with vines, and orchids 
swaying in the breeze.” 

Along with the exuberant growth in the vegetable king¬ 
dom there is only a comparative richness in the animal 
kingdom. Wild elephants are common and do much damage 
by grazing in the rice-fields, but in reality they do more harm 
by trampling down the grain with their huge feet. The 
Nagas frequently report elephants and plead for their 
destruction, but there is some doubt as to which weighs 
the more heavily with them, the damage done or their 
excessive fondness for the elephant flesh. Wild pigs are 
numerous and do much damage in the fields. Bears roam 
about in the jungles; barking deer are commonly heard 
in the stillness of the night; leopards and tigers frequently 
visit the villages and feast on a cow, a pig, or a goat, and some¬ 
times they even taste human flesh. There is a kind of 
stocky, short-legged hill cattle, or bison, called mithan that 
is found both domesticated (Bos frontalis) and in the wild 
state (Bos gaums). These are not found in large numbers 
in the Ao territory, because the people object to the damage 
these animals do to the growing crops; but among the Sernas 
and the trans-Dikhu Nagas they are foimd in considerable 
* A Comer in India, p. 27. 
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^ numbers. In the old days they were used in paying off 
war indemnities, while now they are used only for the ban¬ 
quets which the rich men give to the villagers. Longmisa, 
a village near the Dikhu, has long been the “ port of entry ” 
for these animals from the trans-border territory. Packs 
of wUd dogs, in well-organized raids, attack the hill cattle. 
They go into a village, drive the cattle into the jungle, 
and there feast upon them. There are large numbers of 
monkeys of five varieties. The hooloch {Hylobales Hoolock), 
or black gibbon, stays in the jungle and does no harm. 
f This variety lives in large societies, numbering one hundred 
or even more. They are very talkative and noisy, and, 
when in a body, can be heard for several miles. If taken 
young they are easily tamed, but, since they stay in the tops 
of the highest trees, it is no easy matter to capture one of 
them. They are not especially courageous, but they have 
been known to attack men.^ 

There is one variety {Macaca mulatto), rather small and 
of a russet or gre3rish colour, that lives mostly on the upper 
f ranges of hills. These monkeys are destructive to fruit 
and they are most persistent in entering the granaries to eat 
the rice that is stored. In doing this they tear holes m 
the thatch roofs, so great precautions must be taken in 
making these places secure. The monkeys (Macaca 
emia) also make some depredations in the nce-fields. 
Several small carnivorous animals cause a great deal o 
anxiety about the poultry yard and the pig-sty. Numerous 
rats add their mite of trouble to the hen-roost and granary, 
in addition to which they also do great damage to the crops. 
^ At certain periods, when the bamboos go to seed, the rate 
2^ become very numerous and destructive. The bushy tt e 
squirrels gambol about in the leafy boughs, they a one 

covet no man’s crust of bread. _ 

In these hills are found a number of small birds, some ot 
which are gaUy coloured; but, among them, sweet-voiced 
songsters are rare. There are also hombills, Mtes and several 
large birds of the eagle family, which, at times, carry 
off a small pig or goat. Several birds of the gallinaceous 

* Owen, Kotca on Naga Tribu m Communication trith Attorn, p. «8- 
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family and several varieties of pigeon furnish very acceptable 
additions to the table. But in contrast with the good features 
of these birds, the hawks and large crows make raids on 
the poultry yards. Snakes of different sizes and varieties 
are to be found, but not in great numbers; and very few 
people are harmed by them. 

According to the Census report of 1901, the Ao Nagas 
totalled 28,135, of whom 13,393 were males and 14,742 
females. In 1911 the total figures were 28,877, with 13,617 
males and 15,260 females. These people may be said to 
reside in 45 villages, making an average of 641 to each village. 
When we consider that some of the villages are quite small, 
numbering about 100 people, it wUl be noted that others’ 
have a large population. Some, for instance Lungkam and 
Ungma, are large enough to be called towns. The un-settled 
condition of the country, rendering it un-safe for small com¬ 
munities, had a tendency to make the villages large.* 

From these figures it wiU be noted that the increase of 
population for the ten years was 742, or a trifle more than 
two and a half per cent. This is rather a small percentage 
of increase, for which several factors may be held account- 
a lie. The Aos are not a prolific race, as shown by the Census 
of 1901, which gives only 85 children under five years for 
eveiy hundred of married women between 15 and 40 as 
compared with 110 and 115 in some other districts of Ass'am. 

The number of chadless marriages is usually large, and very 
few women have large families. The Nagas take pride 
ui the strength and endurance of their women, saying they 
are inferior to the men by a narrow maigin only. These 
qualities have no doubt been developed by the life of toil V • 
to which they have been accustomed from their earliest 
youth, but they have paid the price in a weakening of the 
reproductive powers. However, this rule does not always 
hold, for the inactive hfe of the upper caste females, secluded 
in dark and often ill-ventilated houses in other parts of 
India, is in many ways worse than the hard outdoor work, 
and many of the women who live in such seclusion are 
afflicted with many ailments which their poorer sisters escape. 

* Census oj India, 1911, p. 219 
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Jn pawing Llirougb eonin of tJio villages, a*, for instann, 
Euxig kam, on !■ aoca voiy fevr childKA.' On tho AI okokohung' 
Tainlu bridle-iHttli tkero wrs HDverul vUlages where the flame 
eondLlion prevjulfl. In the villagea on the imier ridges—for 
iiwtaiic*. MUbnugchoktit, Muiig^heu and Kliori-ehiidren 
aio tnotc numerous. JJr. A. tV. Onvifl, I.C,S,, usoribea th« 
dloTf iiicreaw to the plilegmatic nature of the Naga, whiob 
niakts liim shiggiflli uven in Hostial matters^ 

From Lhe above f^furcs it will be noted that the Ao woiuen 
are in eiccss of tUw men. The moat obTicnm eipbnation 
of tUifl is to be found m the fact that they are not bnrdeMd 
with the oufltom of child mamage. There are veiy few 
(rirb married below the age of rilicen. flo they approach 
motherhood at a comparatively maiiire ago. 

The Magna do not have the habit ot living in la»«e immb^ 
in each hom«i. Tliere i* iw> tondeticy for families to ehng 
together: fdr the nowly-wcds immedifttely op indepen¬ 
dent esUMishmeiite, whUe the ogi>d and infirm do not five 
with those fntm whom they reeeiva thoir support. 


<7fRrniI C’llaHic(e«fl(*fl. 

The arerage Ao Sag. » very 
a man hOfl a trerl of land under enltivat.mi ^ ^ 
roasonably certain of getting his no^ry food. When 0 
man is in this etivinhls position and an 
endeavnur to engage him to do a certam p,B« of ^ he 
would sot hfs pneu voiy high, and, ^mild tK> 
it. he would not atir. Tho Maga vilbgore Jo not ^1 

before their headmen;roTmalityifloonapicun^ 

while a spirit of eauaUty b manife.1. 

due to the freedom and mda,icildence wbeh ohar^t^ 

IzH the life of the hill*. There has h^n ver> 

nor havu the people been in subjection ^o 

Afl the Europetui obaerver walks around m a vdU^ 

difltingnisb rhoAdman from tho Other individuals bj their 

> Ih ciy cpipi.n ibkii.dor, is «thnUAlbmo.p«.tK- at 

laat. Vcl. IV,. A-«n. F. 1 .. P- 
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conduct towarrffi one nnothor. Tlie headtnt-ii, the gamihurajf^ * ^ 
howcTcr, come fotwflrd uiid make profumid which 

they hare learned from their doEiiliigH u'lth tiie njitivc imdor- 
]mg;5 of Euxopcan oRicLkltf. IL ha true^ hnwcTorp that in 
^me eii^g the indmdual L» nut cnnHiflemd, for inf^tanee^ 
when certain work mii^it Ins done ftjr the goorl of the whole 
TiJJago. J3ut hero it Lh unt Rnme strong individual who 
asaumos the Leadership and iniikc^ all the others aubmit to 
him, but it m cimtom, tntditinUp their roUgion, that overrules 
aU the LudividiLalkticr tendeneies, 'Hieir tmditlouM tell 
them ill ucrenbi firm that some great calamity iviJl h^fall ^ 
them unlffan they take their share in those ujidertriking# of 
the whole ^ilLage, Blit oiit$jdo of this ctiiiimunity compul- 
sion there ia groat iarliTidual frceduin. 

The Naga is conservative. He h not nt all enthuemtie 
about adopting new' ideas or new wi/iyn of doing things; 
he thinks thn way his father did thingH ie the best, and that 
this cannot he bettered. The writtir once tried to persuade 
a young man to improve his gencrnl appearance by buying 
IV pair of knee trousers, hut lie only answered tliat it ivaa nnt 
the custom to wear suuh; and that N^ttfcd the matter. 

One of the mi^sjonarlCfi a^^ked snmD villager? if they w^antfid 
a teaeher to instruct tlioiu. " We know/* they lephcd, 
that the * now custom " is hatter than the old. but ive want 
our tico beer mthcr tbiLu this new teaching.** 

It is a difficult matter to pentiiado Some of them to make 
use of uut touk. If a mts' he given to u man for cutting 
a pioco of wood he will turn to bis duo ia a very' short time. 
However, them are some who aci^iiiru cnmndorable bkiJJ 
in the USB of tool"; yet they are quite contented with tlie 
old wiky^ and have a strong uverKiun to change. 

The Xaga m a good-natured fellow. He always iio.^ a fimilo 
to spare and enjoys a good hearty laugh. At thuca^ when 
travelling, 1 have joLued in with the coolies in their soSg; 

Hodice, ha-lue, ho-hi^/^ etc., and it has nmuged them 
Lhat they have begun to laugh uiitU they could not continue 
their melodiciiis strain. Many of them have cOflsiderubJe 
writ and humour, and they tliumughly enjoy some exchangee 
along thw Une. Somc% however, are veiy sciisitivo and are 
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much pM'TwJ if nthere have a laugh nt thchf espeniy?. Whpn 
the Naglt is a-t work hr is generally iti A pleaSttUt mowl. Of 
coursu Atich things as care uud wony do tiOt touoh him. 

Some iMty that tho Ao Najfu is loxy. iSowetimeB this hold* 
true, but at other tiniefl it is far otherwise. Tho Naga is 
an adaptable follow and, when it 19 to his adrantrige to iie 
lazy, ho is ft priKO-wiiirfcr; hut when it is good policy to 
work hard. Ho OM can accuso Lita of Jaseiness. He has two 
standards, one for himHplf and tlio other for the EnmpeaiiH, 
When k Oomea to his own work, eultiration work efipwially, 
be is iniiusttioUS and hard-working. U » hard work to 
clear off tho jungle, prepare the soil for a orop and then 
care for it lia tU tJie grain is harvested. He goes to tin* fiold 
about sovon in the morning and ruLums about seren at night, 
when, very often, he corrice home a heavy Jond of wooii or 
something else. As ho haa no boufit of burden hfi niuat 
carry nU tho Itjnds liimself. He works hard on hia little 
tifid, becftuiw ho is dependent upon the result* of this lop 
his livelihood. 

When ft slack time comes in thu field work, a man often 
goes to work for the Europeans, usually adopting the second 
standard. Thou Le is in no hurry whatever, because he 
thinks the day’s wugC is fiswl mid tlioro twin ho no reduction. 
However, lie is certain to ^uit on tunt) at noon and at cv enuig, 
and none would ever work hcyoiid the hour. But he is 
not 90 particular about begiimiug work on time, cither in 
tho morning or at uooii. tv’ll on at work in his own field 
hu naut ft btge umbreUft mode of palm Je*'™ and bamboo 
Rtrins, so that even while it rsina ho auJfera but litlle distsom- 
foit. VVlun going to work for a European a man never 
brings it, and, should it begin to rain, he vctt quicUy seeks 
ahcltvr. The Nagft like* tO do cM'rtain work by vuntrart, 
I'jqiDciidlv that of wmal-eutting. Thou he will work h*i™f 
from twly to late, show hi! blistered bande, and tub hm 
sore shouldore, meanwhilo telling how hard tho work is, 
ontirelv too hard for the pait^ amount of money proiaisetl. 
men mahing an ogrwment for any work like Hua. should 
thuro bo four or eight anninf (four or eight pence) dmercuoe 
rathur than work fof the amalkr price a maft wiJi ml arouJld 
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fnr half n tky in |»rfc<rt trinquiiUty wtule i/Mutkig for tho 
mark^ price of bis labour to ifcdvaiico. If Le doia not rofieiv© 
h\A askinjtf price* (^ftor tJiis bolf-ciay of piitiunt ivAitmg he 
ret.urns leiatijTeiy homeward!. FTt^ may return in a flay or 
two, when egam lie may wit down and wait further* The 
Joe5 of a day or two briiig^ qo grey hairs to hi^ hend^ If a 
man wtmfe to work fur several monthg h& will be very indns- 
Irious at Rr^t hi order to make a good impression and iliufl 
receive a loige monthly wage. The agrooment having been 
made he conaiclora hliiiH elf a fixture on the job and bogios 
gradually to slow' up; but bn thinks that it would not bo 
honourable for hia employer to reduce hi$ pay accordingly. 
Wore that to happiui he would tell bow poor bo ^vaa and how 
many bungr>^ mouthA there were at home that mturt bu filled, 
and would diHcourHO on the w'liite moji'a duty in n^gard 
to the povwrty-striuken. 

A hu^ number of eooliee carrying loadu from thfl milmad 
will serambb and fight for the light45at loadp even though 
thny know that in meet oases Lliie luoanj^ lefts money. They 
often ewmmbie for the smallest caao^ thinking this to- bo the 
lightest; and it Is amuHing to am the dkgust of iho viotor 
when he find? hk imiucenL little rose to be filled with w-hJLe 
lead or iron nails. 

Time seoms to have nn value to the Nagaa. It k a croniinun 
practice foriie verwl men to come to the Diksionjiry^a bungalow, 
w^boro they will flit around in the moot eontanted fashion 
and watch the mkAionaries in all they do. IVTihji a Naga 
wonts to make a small purelioae he liofi nn com^cientioua 
AonipIcA against wasting scvcrul lioum to save one copper 
coin. Frequently, however, if he wants sometbiriig very 
much he will not aif^gue about the price. 

When a man goes to visit in another village he b nauolly 
well entertained. Jf he is to pay hk viisit to tho whole 
village he goes fifnt to the hnuHa of the Mar nngcTj the hcad- 
mon of the village council of nldm. This man may entertain 
the gueat iu hk own Isoijse or eke take him lo the houAe of one 
of th« other villago aldera^ usually a iMi man. Tlie whole 
village then provides for tho eiitertamment of tbo vkitor 
and A pig is killed, of wldch a certain portion gc^ee to the 
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visitor while tha rvst is divided (unnng the villager, ft smiill 
pieico to each hcmwe, except that sottib of tliu ofliciiUs or eldeiw 
receivo ft certain |iarL of the animal each and every tiiriB, 
For defraying tbn expenses of such eiitetiaimnont all the 
villagers oro aflapsaed once each year. TliLa ia coUwted in 
rice and soaaetimn* «3aeh house must cuntribat© aa mneh 
aa aevuiity-liva or a huiifJred pounds. If this oaseasmimL 
is nnt paid, then tlw village ciders fine the delinqiiont a pig. 
If a man goes to another village, hut not as the guest of 
the ft'iiolo village, he goes to tho houso of tJlo oldest man in 
hia own sib. Ho usually brings with hini 80mo rice boor, 
some salt and a dao, which ho prcsfints to tho houflo for Jits 
ontartaliunent- Then nil tho men of the sib mwot together 
in this bouse to ontortiiin the viBitor: and to provide the 
rice beer the doe is often sold to meet Iho exponsiw. Tho 
slb nl«) tiiu ft pig to provide ths banquet in honour of the 
guest, and to defray the expense oaoh local member of the 

ifl mm 1 

When a tniiis-bordor Nagn coniffl to an Ao vUlagc, he 
seeks out the bouse of an acquaintance whero ha will be 
untortainofl. Hu will bring about two nnnc«' (two ponce} 
worth of chilljaa, red peppons, garlic, or onioiia (somu very 
hot varieties not found in tha Ao territory, but very much 
priTAd by them), aud these ho gives to t^ho host. An Ao 
going aurosa the border to ft Miri village wiU lake about two 
rjauua’ worth cf salt as a gift for tlio liost, 

A enrnp uf men coming together, whether from the same 
or acvurul villages, will quickly get on good terms by ptiwmg 

around the betel nut and tobacuo- L*f i 

Mr. A. W. Davis. l.C.S,, pajfw what seems to bo a douhtJul 

tribute to the vemoity of the Aoa wlien he says, A ma 
oath B worth Iws than the mth of any other tribe, not 
excepting the Aes. who as liars run a goot aecon o 

Semafli** i 

Cnl, A. E. Woodji, on LhD othf^r Land, Ao is 

tho hipE^Ht IJur in the hilL*!, mid the ?5emft runs him tlosc 
in that line/' ^ 


Ut Lhifl Dr. Miitloju 
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“ The standard of truthfulness,” says Mrs. Clark, “ Ls 
not so high and exact as in countries moulded by Christianity. 
If the friends of a sick person are alarmed and desire medicine 
to be ad min istered quickly, they will, perhaps, say the |)er8on 
is dying, when in reality he may, or may not, be seriously 
ill. An arm somewhat badly bruised may be spoken of 
as broken, when in fact there is no indication of a fracture. 
A man may be asked for change for a rupee, and perhaps 
he will reply that he has no small coin, when all that he 
means is that he has none that ho wishes to spare.” * 

If a Haga be questioned about money or rice he invariably 
replies that he has none. He does not exactly mean to lie, 
but he is somewhat modest. He will always say this to a 
missionary, hoping to get something from him in this way. 
This discrepancy is also prevalent among themselves; 
even the very rich say they have nothing. Yet when they 
are anxious to purchase some article they are able to produce 
the money, although it is nearly always customaiy to fall 
a little short of the stipulated amount. They implore the 
white man to be merciful and discount the difference. 

In spite of the fact that a Naga’s standard is not of the 
highest, he is generally dependable. A Naga servant is 
far more honest than a plainsman, and appropriates far 
less for his own personal use. The Nagas do veiy little 
stealing from each other, but, no doubt, their somewhat 
d^tic measures of dealing with thieves has a salutary 

The Aos have the custom of giving gifts to visitors. When 
a white man arrives at a village it is a common practice 
for some of the old men to bring a gift in the form of eggs 
or a fowl. Should the guest, on his departure from the 
village, fail to return a present which would more than cover 
the value of the gift received it would be considered a serious 
breach of etiquette. This practice seems to be quite general 
among peoples on a low cultural level. 

Among the Dieris in Central Australia,” says Bucher * 

“ a man or a woman undertakes for a present the task of 
procuring as reciprocal gift an object that another desires. 

» Ao Naga Orammar, p. 38. • Indmrial Evolution, p. 66. 
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of prwenU frijqiiCDlly bcconies burdatisonu} to tho tmTcUcr. 
, , . Thn giftis - . . iiroortan$ibly giTftriMii itiiirkolKwpcct 
to tbo whitn man: ui reality they arrive only buemiHa tho 
doaow oipect a tluwi- or foui-fold roepoiue from tho liber¬ 
ality of tho Europniin.” 

" To oocopt a ptwiiont,” soj-a Jily,^ wm to hind onreelf 
to tetum oil cquivalont* A luiiisioiiaiy ftmong the Duiadian 
Indians eays that they brought liLm BOCtio oJk moat, oad 
knowing that, they oxpectisd a pP«ont alflo, he asked what 
s/* they wanted. They dwirod wine lUld gunpowder, hut when 
they found they could not get it, Uioy carried hack thoii 

Thfl KagftJt OiFO less bJiint in tliDii* niaonor th^m thfl IndiiJifi 
reported by Ely, Init they make uae of suggCfitions and hitite 
which are im broad that there cun be no poftsibiiity of mia- 
toking their nieaning. At one tlmo a Nnga brought a duck 
to the writer. When aeked what bo doalrcd in retmti 
ho stated that he wanted nothing. A few day* later be 
/ oakod if the duck had l^U received. This woa again 
repeated sovorcil dnya later, when he aekod for on advance 
payment of hia w iVges in order to pay a debt. He had been 
working up tu this oUinax, At tunes they will bring two 
Inta of eggfl. one to sell and the other to give away. They 
will have fresh eggs for sale, bwauaie ih© buyer could rofus* 
the stole ones, while, out of politenoas, a person must say 
nothing about the bad gilt ogge. f)u one oocaeion when this 
took placo the writer paid for the good i^^gs in ooin which 
waa ocuoptable, and then for the present that should coot¬ 
s' peodatii thein for the atalo ogga gave them coin" wliich 
hud l»en badly worn flowu. Hod thiue worn-off coins 
been tendorud for the purchaaa of Bupplioa they would have 
been ruturnod at once, or if overlooked at that timo would 
have bean returned at some future date. However, since 
they wore a gift, nothing wus said, although it ww cvidool 
that the recipienta wcto flomewhat crejrtfallea. fhioB oaon 
year grain is rolicctcd from the villagem to oompensa^ 
the vUlngo pjimtK for their eer rices. Much bad nce is 


^ Svotifiiowi u/ Sociiiifi p. 
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mixed with the good, but since the gifts are voluntary no 
one can make complaint. 

The average Naga has little forethought, and this leads 
him in several ways to unreliability. He does not worry 
even if his stock of provisions for the next day be rather 
low, and so, if he is w'orking on a job, it is a small matter 
for him to quit suddenly, even though he has nothmg else 
in view. So oftentimes, if one depends on a man to perform 
some certain work, he may fail to appear, thereby causing 
much inconvenience. 

To the Ao Naga in his native state, cleanliness is quite 
foreign. No doubt the filthy condition of the villages is 
due in a large measure to their location on the summits 
of the hills, necessitating that all the water be carried from 
below. The people have no adequate supply of water for 
bathing. Occasionally the water-carrier steps into the pool 
and takes a bath, after which he dips out the water and 
carries it away for household use. When they begin the 
cultivation work in the spring, the men become all begrimed 
by working in the dry ashes, but they do not wash until 
the rains set in to settle the dust. The filthier a man is at 
this time the happier he seems to be, for he thinks his friends 
will consider his industry is directly proportional to his filth. 

The Nagas are very fond of smoking, and both sexes use 
tobacco at all ages. They raise their own tobacco and make 
their own pipes. Some use a small bamboo pipe, some a 
small metal pipe made by the village blacksmith, and some 
use a pipe with a stone bowl, which has a bamboo cup for 
catching the nicotine as the smoke passes through the water.* 
Occasionally they sip this water which has been impregnated 
with nicotine. They also use it for toothache. They explain 
the origin of smoking thus : “ In the very beginning of 
things a man’s wife died, and as they were drying the corpse 
over the fire the husband sat by weeping. The god Lizaba 
came, and giving the husband some tobacco, said that if 
he would smoke it he would soon forget his grief.” I 
asked an old man why they smoked, to which he answered 

* Cf. Hodson. The Xaga Tribes of Manipur, p. 40, for practice among 
3Ianipari Nagas. 
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^ that they did it to keep the flies away. Then I asked him 
why they smoked in the cold season; he replied that the 
fair sex gave them the tobacco and it would be discourteous 
not to smoke it. 

The chewing of betel nut is very common. They take a 
leaf of the piper betel or the pepper betel, called by the 
Assamese -pahn, and putting a small piece of lime, a piece 
of the areca nut or betel nut and a little piece of tobacco 
on the leaf, they roll it up and chew it for a masticatory 
stimulant. The lime is either brought from the plains or 
^ extracted from egg-shells. 

In the villages near Tamlu opium is smoked. For this 
they use a bamboo joint about two feet long and one and a 
half inches in diameter. About six inches above the lower 
end a short tube of much smaller bamboo is fitted in. ater 
is kept in the bottom of the big tube and the smoke is bubbled 
through the water. 

The Nagas like to have an occasional merry-making ^th 
rice beer. They are usually quiet and even at these times 
cause very little disturbance, except that their powers of 
f speech become very active. As they have very few amuM- 
ments in their narrow round of hfe, it is not surprising 
that they partake of the mug rather freely at times and 
become gay and talkative. 


CHAPTER n 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE AND ARTIFICIAL ADORNMENTS 

Dress. 

The adult male Ao wears a belt of woven cloth about his 
waist, and from this at the front is suspended an apron 
about eight inches square. This apron is double, and from 
the inner part a heavy cord passes between the legs to the belt 
at the back, where it is fastened. At the small of the back he 
carries a block of wood about six inches long, in which there 
is a slit for carrying his dao, or head-axe, when it is not in 
use. This is fastened by a rope-like girdle made of small 
strands. The loose ends of this roi)e hang down over the 
thigh as ornamental tassels. With some the girdle is a strip 
of cloth woven with ornamental designs. He has a large 
cloth or blanket, about six feet square, which serves as an 
outer garment as he drapes it over his shoulders. When at 
work in the warm weather he either lays this aside or rolls 
it up and wraps it about his waist. In this scanty attire 
he has no pockets, except for the coin purse in the apron, 
and so he carries, hanging from his shoulder, a sort of 
haversack in which he places a bamboo box containing his 
tobacco, betel nut and other articles. This completes his 
wardrobe, except for some additional ornaments and finer 
cloths which are reserved for the big festivals. 

The dress of the Ao men is practicall}’' uniform throughout 
the tribe. The small aprons, or the abbreviated kilts, are 
of the same shape and size, but the patterns of the cloth 
differ somewhat. Some are made of plain white cloth, some 
of plain blue, some have stripes and designs woven into the 
cloth, while still others have figures that are painted on 
after the cloth has been made. Some of these aprons have 
no trimmings, some have heavy brass wires bent over the 
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^ edges, some have cowrie shells sewed on, while some have 
factory-made white buttons. The most common blanket 
is the plain blue, a coarse cloth, while a number of men 
wear this same kind of cloth in its natural colour. These 
are the cloths used by the poorer people, and even by most 
of the rich while they are doing their ordinary work. In 
addition, the rich have finer cloths which are ornamented 
with various designs in the process of weaving. Dog’s hair 
dyed red and coloured threads are used in this process of 
ornamentation. These cloths are worn only on special 
^ occasions. By the colour of the cloths and by the stripes 
one can tell, to some degree, at least, to what section of 
the tribe a man belongs. In the villages near Tamlu a 
greyish cloth is very common, made of black and white 
threads and woven so as to form little checks and stripes. 
In the villages in the opposite direction the plain blue and 
dirty white cloths are the most common. 

From earliest infancy the children have something about 
the neck, be it only a string with one lonely bead, while 
^ from the ear something hangs which may be a coloured 

f thread or even a safety pin. When a boy is about two months 

old a string or a strip of cloth is put around his loins which 
is supposed to make the boy strong at the vraist so that he 
will be able to carry heavy loads. This is all the clothing 
the small children need, for they can be wrapped in the 
blankets of father or mother as they are carried about. 
After they learn to walk they are given a cloth or blanket 
of the same kind as their elders use, but when the children 
play about the village they lay these blankets aside or 
^ carry them about in their hands. When a boy is from 
three to five years old the wooden block for sheathing the 
dao is put on. This is put on at this early age so as to 
harden the back and get the boy accustomed to wearing it. 
The assumption of this wooden block is a great event in 
the Naga boy’s life, and ho is very proud of the adornment. 
He now begins to feel he has made a great advance and will 
soon be carrying that tool of all tools and weapon of all 
weapons, the dao. In the villages near Mokokchung the 
boys about thirteen or fourteen years of age assume the 
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regular costume of the adults, while in the villages in the 
Tamlu direction the practice is somewhat different. Here 
the young men about fourteen years begin to wear about 
the waist a sort of sash, the ends of which hang down in 
front as a covering. The young man wears it until after 
marriage, when he assumes the regulation dress. This 
custom is no doubt influenced by a practice across the 
border, of which it is said : “ A curious custom prevails . . . 
that until a young man is married he goes perfectly naked, 
and he at once adopts a waist-cloth when he takes a wife to 
himself.” ^ 

The woman’s dress is very simple. She contents herself 
with a little petticoat that extends from the waist to the 
knee. It is only a straight piece of cloth about the same 
size as an ordinary bath towel, with the ends lapping slightly 
over each other in front. In addition to this the regulation 
blanket is used. 

The women of each sib have a petticoat, each with its 
own distinctive pattern. The colours are different or the 
stripes are different for the different sibs, so that at any 
time it is possible to tell to what sib a woman belongs. Tlie 
petticoat furnishes a sort of family coat-of-arms. Ricli 
women have certain stripes and ornaments on their cloths, 
usually woven from dog’s hair dyed red. When a man 
has given a certain number of banquets to his village, then 
his wife may add these distinctions to her cloth. If a 
woman marries she goes to another sib, but she always 
retains the distinctive cloth of her father’s sib. 

The yoimg girls begin to cover themselves at an earlier 
age than the boys, assuming the regular petticoat at the 
age of five or six ^^ears. Then the dress of the girls is the 
same as that of the women, except that the girls are more 
particular about their appearance. A girl or young woman 
alwajrs keeps her breasts covered by a blanket. \Vhen girls 
are at work in the warm weather they often drop their 
blankets below the shoulders, under the armpits, but always 

* LieuL Woodthorpt'a Ethnograj^ical Notes appended to Report on the 
Military Expedition to Punish those Massacring Lieut. Holcombe at Ninu, 
by Capt. J. Butler. Dated April 30, 1875. 
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^ keep the breasts covered. This they do until the birth of 
the first child, after which they are not at all particular 
about the covering of the upper part of the body. This is 
a practice also observed by the Lushei women,^ by the 
Toungtha of the Chittagong Hill Tracts,- and by the Dusun 
of Borneo.® 

The cloth, or blanket, of the Nagas, which is so generally 
used, is a very useful article. It serves as bedding, for they 
wrap themselves up in it and go to sleep; it serves as a 
baby carriage, for the child is placed in it and tied on the 
^ back of the father, mother, brother, or little sister; and 
sometimes it serves as a market basket, for when one buys 
some articles for the carrying of which he has no basket he 
rolls them up in the ever-present blanket. 

They have some very good articles which serve as 
umbreUas. They have a large circular hat, about three 
feet in diameter, made of palm leaves and bamboo strips. 
They have another of the same material about four feet 
long and two feet wide that is suspended over the back by 
y a string passing over the head. These are not so convenient 
as the ordinary umbrella because they do not fold up, but 
some use a large palm leaf which folds up almost as well. 

Coiffure, 

The Ao Naga men have a peculiar hair-cut. The hair is 
cut off squarely all round, thus giving the head a rather 
odd look. It looks as if a bowl were turned over the head 
and then a smooth cut were made all rotmd its edge with a 
pair of scissors. The growth of hair is heavy and straight, 
^ and when brushed down all round, gives the appearance of 

^ a sort of helmet. The hair-cut of the Serna and Lhota 

Nagas is the same as that of the Aos, but the other immediate 
neighbours do not follow this style. 

* Aasam Censua Beporty 1911, p. 138. 

* Lewin, The TFi/d Races of i^uth-EasUm India, p. 192. 

* Evans. Among Primitive Peoples in Borneo, p. 91. So also by the* 

Negritos in the Philippine island of Zambales (Reed, The Negritos of 
Zambales, p. 37).—J. H. H. r • 

* The Siamese used the same style of liair*cutting in La Loubere s time, 
and the Mishmi (on the north bank of the Brahmaputra in AsMm) alw> 
iwod it and the Miyong Abors, photographs of whom are distinctly 
suggestive of Aos.—JI H. H. 
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The Naga hair-dresser cuts hair with a knife edge and a y 
stick. Taking an ordinary dao, he puts the blade against 
the head, places a tuft of hair on the cutting edge and 
strikes it with a slender stick of bamboo which a hea^vy 
knob at the end. In this way he works round the head 
until he has trimmed a smooth, stjuare edge on the hair. 
After this has been completed, a small piece of brass is 
sharpened and the head is closely shaven below the thick 
mat of hair that has been trimmed. 

The women have comparatively long hair, which is rolled 
up at the back of the head and tied either by a sort of rope 
plaited of black hair or of white cotton thread*^ 

Small boys and girls have their hair cropped closely. 

The boys wear a little tuft over the soft spot on the top 
of the head to proclaim to the world that the bearer belongs 
to the sterner sex. The boys* hair is cut thus closely only 
wMe they are very young, after which they adopt the 
coiffure of the adults. The girls* hair, however, is kept 
closely cut for something like eight or ten years, after which 
it is allowed to grow out a little, but not enough to necessitate 
its being tied up according to the custom of their mothers, 

This comes with their attainment of womanhood. 

Tattooing. 

The Ao Naga men do not tattoo, but the women are 
tattooed on the face, breast, arms, neck and legs. The 
designs are all in broad straight lines, and are entirely 
destitute of the graceful figures which decorate some of the 
other Indian peoples. The embellishment on the face is 
confined to four lines on the chin. On the breast there are 
several straight lines crossing each other so as to form ’ ^ 
diamond-shaped enclosures. The legs are adorned with a 
cross-gartering which gives the calves a checker-board 
appearance. Just below the knee there is a broad band of 
black with some ornamental pyramids. 

There are two divisions of the Ao Naga tribe, the Mongsen 
and the Chongli, each of which has its own distinctive 
tattoo pattern. In the main, the Chongli women have 
broader tattoo marks than those of the Mongsen moiety. 

^ According m they belong to the Chongli or Mongsen division._J, H. H. 
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To prepare the material used in tattooing the Kagaa tap 
a certain soft-wood tree from which the sap slowly oozes 
and dries into a sort of resin. This is put into an earthen 
cooking pot, placed over the fire and burned. A new earthen 
pot is put over this, on which the soot collects as the resin 
bums. This soot is then scraped off and mixed with strong 
rice beer, after which it is ready for use. 

In each village there is generally only one woman who 
does this work. The privilege passes from mother to 
daughter, and so it sometimes happens that villages are left 
without this functionary because the woman dies leaving 
no daughter. The young girls of this village are then taken 
to a neighbouring village for the operation. In addition to 
limiting this art to one woman in a village there is also a 
particular place in each village where this work is done. 
As it often makes the girl sick it becomes necessary, in order 
to ensure her recovery, to offer sacrifices at the spot where 
the tattooing has been done. At Chantongia this location 
is just a few paces below the inspection bungalow, so that, 
when a girl is to be tattooed, travellers halting there have a 
splendid opportunity to witness the performance. 

When a girl is to be tattooed, a bamboo mat is placed on 
the ground on which she reclines. Several old women hold 
her while the operator plies her instruments. An instru¬ 
ment made of sharp thorns ia struck with a stick to pierce the 
skin. This is continued until the skin is in a pulpy condition, 
when the blood is wiped off and the black liquid applied. 

The girls are generally tattooed before puberty, when 
they are from ten to fourteen years old. However, there is 
no absolutely fixed rule and it depends somewhat upon 
the convenience of the old woman who is to perform the 
operation. It is of the utmost importance for a girl to he 
tattooed, otherwise she would be in disgrace and could not 
expect to marry well. Female slaves are not tattooed, and 
no self‘respecting girl wants to be classed with the slaves. 
It is a practice which has been handed down from generation 
to generation and it is considered to be the prescriptive 
right of a woman to be tattooed; it is the womanly thing 
to have done. 
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Tattooing is a pmctica that causes much pain and suffering, 
and even death. In ^ving a concrete case I can do no better 
than to quote Lieut, Woodthorpe, who toured in the hills in 
1875“6; he writes as foUows r “ A girl whose legs had been 
tattooed was in great pain. Sores were dreadful, both legs 
apparently rotting away below the knees.” ^ 

Orna7ne7iU. 

The Ao Nagas of both sexes are extremely fond of orna¬ 
mentation. While clothes, in the early days of existence, 
are not deemed a necessity, it is necessary for a baby to have 
some ornament from the very first, 

A man’s ears, as a general rule, have three holes, all of 
good size, of which the two upper ones are usually filled with 
tufts of cotton. On special occasions big rolls of fresh cotton 
are put in. In the lower aperture there may be some article, 
such as a flower, a safety pin, a match, a spiral coil of fine 
brass wire, a small stick of bamboo, a tassel of coloured 
thread, or some small beads. If some small article be picked 
up, such as a safety pin or a trouser button, it is usually 
suspended there. Some old men, who have won renown 
on the field of battle, have a small boar’s tusk dangling from 
the lobe. These holes in the ears are evidently considered 
to have some intrinsic value, for a man is fined a cow if he 
tears out one of these in another man, 

A necklace made of four wild boars’ tusks is very commonly 
worn by the men. In the good old days this was a distinction 
bestowed only upon those who had taken human heads; 
but, since the Government has ruled against the pleasurable 
pursuit of head-hunting, the young stalwarts must now seek 
their honours and corresponding badges in other ways. If 
a young man kills a wild boar he does not wear the coveted 
incisors, but he may gain the privilege by feasting the old 
men of the village on cows and pigs, after which he may be 
allowed to go up to the mound on which the skull tree is 
located to hang up an imitation of a human head, made of a 
gourd or piece of wood; after this he is permitted to wear 

» Report on Survey/ Operations in the Naga HiUs, 1875-6, by Lieut, R. Q, 
Woodfehorpe, 
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th© insignia of real manhood. Som© men wear a section of 
an elephant tusk on the right arm, above th© elbow. This 
privilege is denied to all but the rich, because a section about 
three inches wide costs a large sum. It is the usual practice 
to wear the armlet only on one arm, but the men of certain 
sibs may wear one on each. Som© men wear armlets of 
wood in imitation of ivory. Others wear a wristlet, which 
is a strip of still cloth about four inches wide and thickly 
studded with cowrie shells. These are also a part of the 
warrior’s decoration. 

In addition to these ordinary ornaments of every-day wear, 
there are some which are donned only on gala days. On such 
occasions men wear a blanket elaborately trimmed with 
cowrie shells. At th© small of the back some wear a small 
tapering basket which the braves used on the war-path to 
carry their panjies, the sharpened bamboo spikes which 
they set up in the path of approaching enemies. A number 
of these baskets are highly ornamented with an appendage 
about eighteen inches long, which supposedly bears a 
resemblance to a bison’s horn. It is a light framework 
from which hang pendants of red goat hair. This basket 
is supported from one of the shoulders by a nicely woven 
sash that is fringed on one edge with red goat hair. A 
few of the old men wear a kind of helmet, woven of narrow 
strips of red and yellow cane. This headgear may be plain 
or may be trimmed in several ways, with feathers, a piece of 
bearskin, or small boar’s tusks, th© number and position 
of which teU to the initiated the wearer’s record m head¬ 
hunting. Other old men wear a helmet made of bearskm, 
and stm others have a headgear which has a circular frame¬ 
work of bearskin in which are fastened several ora 
feathers. To complete the festive robe, a kilt about eighteen 
inches square, all bedecked with cowrie shells, is put over 
the ordinary apron. This, too, was once a part of the warrior s 

garb. ^ 

The women, too, come in for their share of the finery, a 
part of which is accommodated in two large holes in the ears 
Through the upper one some rings are passed that are about 
four inches in diameter and made of three coils o eavy 
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brass wire. These enormous spirals after passing through 
the ears are held against the temples by a braided cord of 
hair that reaches over the head. They are worn by all 
except the women of two sibs, and are considered very 
essential to the happiness and well-being of the wearers, 
who are loath to part with them. At one time I tried to buy 
a pair of these ear-rings from a woman, but she declared that 
it would be impossible to part with them because of the 
immunity they guaranteed against sickness. Nevertheless, 
after a consultation with her husband, she decided to sell 
her treasures. At the same time, however, she was careful 
to put on another pair. The lobe of the ear supports in 
addition a thick glass pendant about two inches square. 
The old-time ornaments w^ere of crystal and were often valued 
at five or six cows apiece. The Nagas say that these came 
from a long distance, probably from Manipur; hence the 
great value.^ The bulk of the ear-drops used at the present 
time are made of coarse glass and are bought from the 
Marwari traders at Jorhat or at other places in the Brahma¬ 
putra valley at something like two to five rupees (2^. 8d. 
to Sd.) per pair. Some w’omen use a small piece of wood 
instead of the glass ornament. 

The women wear several lands of neck ornaments. In 
some villages they have necklaces made of several parallel 
strings of slender brown beads, held together by small 
cross-bars of bone. In other villages some elongated beads, 
cut from a shell, are in frequent use, but the cheap,* red 
cornelian beads are the most common. Some women have 
only a single string of cornelian beads, while others have a 
great mass of the beads covering the chest, and still others 
have the beads alternating with white shells and miniature 
bells. 

A few women wear bracelets of heavy brass or iron. 

The children, from the very first, have some ornament 
about the neck and some small thing in the ears, perhaps a 

* Nowadays the Tangkhuls of the Somra Tract in Burma wear similar 
ear ornaments which they obtain in Burma.—J. H. H. 

* Tliia held true in 19M, but, according to Dr. Hutton, conditions have 
changed since then :—“ No longer cheap, alas! The fashion for cornelian 
in London has made them all but unobtainable.*' 
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tuft of dog’s hair or some hombill feathers. The girls at an 
early age begin to wear the same necklaees as their mothers. 
The big brass ear-rings and glass pendants are assumed at 
the age of puberty near Mokokchung, while at Merangkong, 
at the other end of the tribe, they are worn several years 
earlier. 

The small boys wear neither the cotton tufts, nor the 
boars’ tusks, nor the long white beads that the adults wear; 
but, on the other hand, some of them have a neck ornament 
of their own. A rich man who feasts Ws village on a miihan, 
or bison, may place around the neck of his boy some heavy 
brass rings. A poor boy may have the privilege of wearing 
these if a rich man puts them on him. 

In the villages near Merangkong, many of the boys and 
even some of the young men have braided circlets of red 
rattan round the arms above the elbow. In these villages 
the children have small tassels of red thread in the lobes of 
the ear from each of which hangs a tiny bell. 

The ornaments are really the bank accounts of the Nagas, 
and consequently the rich are quite elaborately adorned. 
Among the Nagas the dress and ornaments, to a large extent, 
indicate the wealth and social standing of the wearers. 

Art. 

The development in art among the Ao Nagas is very 
meagre. They have their war dances, in which individuals 
brandish their weapons and go through the motion of 
fighting the enemy. They have dances at the big festivals, 
when a group of persons side-step in a circle while a mono¬ 
tonous song is sung. These dances are not on a par wit 
those of the Angami or Serna Nagas, where a large group 
goes through some rather elaborate movements. 

The Aos have but Uttle decorative art. Their 
such as bamboo mugs, are not decorated. The tra^ u 
Nagas make bamboo mugs with elaborate patterns,^ or w c 
a heated instrument is used. The Aos, in some ins^nces. 
have incised designs on the wooden block in w c ® ^ 
is carried, but for the most part it is entire y p am. e 
decorated articles are found on the borders o t e n , 
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and are either importations, or else they are due to outside 
influence, for the villages on the inner ranges do not use this 
particular form of decoration. In front of some of the 
bachelors’ houses and also in front of certain rich men’s 
houses are some crude carvings. Figures of mithan heads 
are hewn out of large logs. In certain places one sees the 
figure of a leopard approaching a mithan. In front of one 
cemetery the writer saw some men carving the figure of a 
snake on a piece of wood which was set up in front of one 
of the sepulchres. The writer had no opportunity to inquire 
into the significance of this object. The Aos have some 
ornaments on the garb used on festive occasions, but these 
are very simple in comparison with the elaborate decorations 
used by the Angamls. In the matter of tattooing the Aos 
use nothing but straight lines, while the trans-Dikhu Nagas 
are fond of more graceful and elaborate designs. 
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CHAPTER III 
domestic liee 


Hoiises and Villages. 

In the land of the Ao Nagas the villages 
apSt and are always entirely distinct. Th« Ao^aga 
vUlaees are large. Intense love for the ancestral v^age 
I^rrtolJa characteristic of Je peop^ 

the villages from breakup up readily. Th g 

built on the summits of big hills or on ndg^- They ^ 

Dum on w definite 

surrounded by tne vuiage > when 

boundaries, except in a few cases. n . .. 

“ head-chopping ” was an honourable purs , 
comiderable importonte to locoM the 

ma/etiU be teen. On the epptoachM to eeverel 
oneway see the ..d ditobee - moat^ we. tohly 

etudded with -h*'? „„ain. bat they 

poisoned. Many old ^ the gates stand by 

are now mere rehcs; m .ockade^whUe in other 

themselves with no remnant o on each side, 

place, the defence, are kept ap for “p^. onjch 

The gate, ate now left open ^y b„t 

closed, it is on the ® ^heTaU and ditch, bristling 

oven this offers no obstacle, for 

with poisoned spikes, are no mo • . ^^6 most 

— fn 

r—“?Tbe glorioa. day. of old. 
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As the majority of the villages are built along the ridges, 
they are long and narrow The houses are arranged in some 
order along streets, if we may dignify these crooked by-ways 
with such a name. The principal street runs along the crest 
of the ridge with a row of houses fronting it on each side. 
In several villages there are rows of houses one above the 
other, giving to the village a bee-hive appearance in the 
distance. Because the villages are built on rocky places 
the paths have many abrupt turns as they go up and down 
over the ledges. In many places the streets are so narrow 
that the extended ridge-pole of one house overlaps the house 
on the opposite side of the street. In spite of the fact that 
destructive fires are rather frequent in the dry season, the 
houses are huddled very closely together. But very often 
these fires are a great blessing, because they consume no 
small quantity of disease-breeding filth. 

In the construction of a Naga house, bamboo is the 
principal material used, together with some posts and 
thatch grass; but the writer saw one house of which even 
the roof was made of bamboo. These large posts support 
the ridge-pole, while several smaller posts are used in the 
walls. The walls are made of thin bamboo, split and plaited 
together. The floor is made in a like manner, except that 
it is of heavier bamboo. For the roof, long thatch grass is 
bound to strips of bamboo and put on in layers, while in some 
villages palm leaves take the place of the grass. In the 
building process no nails are used, but everything is bound 
together by withes of rattan or bamboo splits. For the 
carpenter work only one tool, the doo, is used. 

The ordinary Naga house is divided into two rooms. The 
main living-room is about twenty by thirty feet and has a 
bamboo floor, in the centre of which is the hearth. In the 
front part of the house is a room about twenty by ten feet, 
without floor, where they keep the wood, the implements for 
husking rice, the pigs, chickens, and even the cattle. On one 
side of the room is a small place where the pigs are securely 
closed in at night; near the door is the feeding trough; 
while under the high threshold is a small doorway affording 
a convenient passage-way for the swine to go in and out. 
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i Adioining the rear of the house is a large platform, where 
^ the rice is suimed preparatory to husking, where the members 
of the famUy do some of their work and where they hang out 
their clothes to dry, if they get wet. Since most of the 
houses are built on steep slopes, this platform is high above 
ground, being the one place where the cattle and pi^ 
enter In the front of some houses is a small ra^d plat¬ 
form where the women work at their cloth-ma^g and 
the men at their basket-weaving. This is also a favoun e 
place for small social gatherings and where the ^0“®° ^ 
^ Lund and hunt vermin in each other s heads In some 
houses there is a small third room at the rear of the mam 
room where some of the household utensils are kept. 

The Aos’ houses are invariably dark, masmuch as there 
are no openings other than the doors at the front and rear, 
which aiTnot always kept open. Since there is no c toy. 
or opening for the smoke to escape, everj'thmg becomes 
covered idth grime and soot. This has its compensations, 

» holder, for Lither mosquitooo nor «nd-aies «dl nnnoy 

^ in such an atmosphere. 

But little variety is to be found m the om 

viUage. There is one type-plan which aU “ 

it is only the rich who may digress from thm P«t g 
a sort of semi-circular verandah roof over the f«>°t ga^ 
or bv putting up some rough wood carvmgs. To ga^ thm 
priXra In must give to the viUage eev®ral feasts^ 
and pigs. From time to time, ^ he pv^ to 
feasts, he sets up forked Post® before h“ so aU^ay 

know his social standing; and fina y, w , Many 

the requirements, he alters his house acco^gly. iUny 
, Nagas are ambitious to reach this goal because of the 
su^rior position it gives them in the f 

man, in purchasing these privileges *he , to^e 
himself VOOT -. but. no doubt, it is worth all the sacrifice it 

The building of a house is seldom an 
but is the occasion for the gathering o g 
relatives, who are provided mth f(»d and a genero 
of rice beer in return for their services. 
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As these people have not the slightest idea of cleanliness, 
their villages are extremely filthy. The cattle, fowls and 
also the pigs are kept in their dwelling-houses. Refuse and 
waste matter of all kinds are thrown about indiBcriminately. 
The pigs as they roam about the villages act as useful 
scavengers and remove much of the refuse. There are very 
few trees and very little vegetation within the villages, 
except for a few small gardens. However, this is a blessing, 
for it leaves the places exposed to the purifying influence 
of the sun, ^ind and rain. Were it not for the locations 
on the steep ridges these places would be most unbearable. 
The heavy rains wash much of the filth down the steep slopes. 

Furniture arid Household Utensils. 

Although the Ao Naga house is not elaborately fitted with 
furniture, yet it lacks nothing essential to comfort. Inside 
the front door the most noticeable object is the mortar for 
hulling rice. This is hewn out of a large log, the top of 
which is about four feet long by two wide, and tw’o feet high, 
while the foot on which it rests is about two feet square. 
The top is hewn out into a sort of shallow^ trough with sides 
about four inches high all round. In the centre of this are 
two holes about six inches in diameter and eight inches deep, 
into which the rice is put and pounded with a long, heavy 
wooden pestle. On the walls are several bamboo baskets 
where the hens make their nests. In many houses there are 
skulls of cows and bison hung on the walls as ornaments. In 
the middle of the main living-room is the hearth, a sunken 
place in the bamboo floor that is filled with earth, in the 
middle of which are three small stones standing upright on 
which the cooking vessels rest. The wood is fed in from 
three directions, and as fast as the sticks bum off they are 
pushed along so that the blaze is alw^ays kept under the 
cookery. This also furnishes the heat and light for the house. 
Above this hearth are several tiers of bamboo shelves, 
supported from the ceiling, serving as cupboard and pantry, 
where are kept the cooking utensils and some of the food. 
At the side of the hearth is a sort of bench about six feet long 
and two feet wide which serves as chair by day and as bed 
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by night. The whole combination with its four feet and 
raisetl pillow is hewn in one solid piece from a log. In the 
day-time it is conveniently used as a settee, for it is near the 
fire, where the cooking pot may be stirred and the heat 
may be enjoyed. Some who do not have this elawrate 
bedstead arrange in its stead several smaU pieces of spht 
bamboo on two wooden blocks on the floor, while a block 
of wood serves as piUow. On these wooden beds they sleep 
without any mattress; the blanket that is worn by day is the 
only bedding used. 

In the ceiling are several cross-beams from which are 
suspended baskets of different kinds and of sizes to smt aU 
members of the family. Along one waU is a row of bamboo 
tubes about four feet long that contam the water suPPy- 
In one comer of the room may be a smaU closet ^luch 
the valuables and finery are stored away m b^kets. On the 
walls are baskets for the sitting hens, and forked sticta from 
which hang the different-sized gourds and various bamboo 
instmments, whUe from the ceiling are f “J®” 

rows of egg-sheUs as emblems of good luck. ® ® 
one comer is a largo bamboo mat which is us^ for 
the rice before it is hidled. This completes the fumishmgs 

of the house. 

Food and Cooking Utensils, 

The diet of the Ao Nagas is hemmed about by 
due, in the first place, to the natural limitations of 

in the production of foodstuffs; next to the ignoranc 

nativei, who do not know how to develop what tJ^®y ^y 
have; and, lastly, to the traditions and cust^ tl® 

barred the use of certain valuable food products of the 

''°'S 'the Ao Nagas, as with many 

rice is the staple food; but there are few thmgs that ^ ^ 
will not eat. The garden vegetables are few o^ 
inferior quality. They have some 

beans, peppers, a little com, “ Job's tears (Cotx lacnjm ), 

‘ Isn’t it to keep the chickens from djiaE f**®'*' ® 
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millet, yams and some other coarse vegetables. There are 
a number of edible tubers throughout these hills, so that no 
one who is able to dig need starve, and in the event of a poor 
harvest these tubers form an important part of the diet. 
The young and tender shoots of the bamboo are greatly 
relished. These, when pounded into a pulp, supply the 
saccharine element. A number of jungle roots and leaves 
are used as relishes with their frugal meals. Various jungle 
fruits are also used, most of them sour and bitter, although 
a few are delicious. 

When it comes to the flesh-pot there is somewhat greater 
variety. > The Aos eat meat in some form or other whenever 
it is available. Beef and pork are the most common, no 
doubt because most readily procurable, and of the two pork 
seems to be preferred. When an ox is killed they eat 
everything except the hair, hoofs and horns. They eat 
fowl, goat and bison, the latter being reserved for the big 
feasts. On certain occasions roast dog is very acceptable. 
They eat certain big lizards, frogs and almost any kind of 
game. The Chongli branch of the tribe eats certain kinds 
of monkey, while the Mongsen branch forgoes this luxury. 

One morning while travelling in the jungle I shot two 
monkeys. The bag made a heavy load for the native who 
was with me, but the thought of the feast to come seemed to 
cheer him, and so with a broad smile he carried his burden 
up the hill. At one time my gun brought down a mon’-ey 
wluch was exchanged for thirty pounds of rice, the equivalent 
of four or five days’ earnings of a man. All of the Aos refuse 
to eat the hoolock, or black gibbon. This is not determined 
by the qu^ty or the taste of the flesh, but by various food ^ 
taboos. The Aos are quite indifferent as to the stage of 
putrefaction any meat may have reached. 

When an ox is killed a portion of the meat is used at once. 


R^n to them, and pLte^ thaUu 

• Cf. “ Food Uennas," in/ra, pp. llo, m, 113 . 
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while the remainder is usually cut into small pieces and 
cured over the fire. 

There are certain delicacies which do not find their way to 
the table everj’ day. At the times when the white ants 
come up from the ground and begin to fly around, they are 
caught and roasted, when they are said to be very tasty 
morsels. Certain kinds of caterpillar and the larv® of 
hornets may perhaps be classed as choice confection. 
They are extremely fond of what they caU dned feh 
which is in a putrid state. Large amounts of this k^d of 
fish are purchased at the bazaars on the plains, and it is 
eaten uncooked with the rice. Offensive, however, n tin 
fish really is, it is not to be compared with 7igap%, the hsh- 
paste of the Burmans. 

There is a very little that a Naga will not eat u^ess it 
may chance to conflict with some custom or taboo VV omen 
do not eat eggs, but the men do. There is a^d 
which the young people do not eat; their e ders wdl, h^- 
ever, eat it. Milk was never used untU the last few jeare. 

It is not very clear why they have not used it, and on t^ 

subject one can get a variety of answers. 

if they were to use the milk the calves would die, while 

some wiU say that rice beer is the only drink for a real man 

while milk may make a weakling of him. T preju ce 

now being slowly broken, and the Nagas 

drink milk. The black crow is protected by traditions, 

it knot eaten.* , . . . 

The Aos hesitate somewhat to eat bear meat, y 

acquire the mental traits of a bear, which a.ccording 
' belief can entertain only one idea at a time ® . 

lacking in versatility. The Naga has no iriadlv 

»ting the leavings (rom a white mu’s table and ghnily 

appropriates the fragments that remain. „„«rtliacrv 

The Aos also share with others the practice of 
or earth-eating, widely spread over ^ ® 

This is common to the naked hill man and to the p y 


- Soe note from Butlor, supra, P* 3^. 

* Cf. “ Food Gonnas/* injra, pp. HO. HI. 

* Cf. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoL 

VoL X., pp. 467 - 68 . 


p. 249 ; alao 
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strutting high-caste Bengali. In the United States it is 
practised by the several Indian tribes and by negroes and 
poor whites in Georgia and the Carolinas. Throughout 
this vast area there are different alleged reasons for this 
habit. The Aos eat a whitish clay which they say is salty. 
The women use it more than the men. The Lakhers eat it 
and declare it can sustain a man without food for thirty-six 
hours, and women soon to become mothers are very fond 


of it.i 


The Aos consume a large amount of rice beer, which is 
used both as food and drink. In preparing this, small 
yeast cakes are made of rice flour and certain jungle leaves i 
that have been dried and pulverized. These cakes are 
put into a quantity of cooked rice to start the fermentation. 

This is ready for use in a day or two, when the juice is 
strained off. Before the fermentation has gone very far 
it is a milky fluid \i4th very little alcohol and it contains a 
considerable amount of nutrition; but after the process / 
has continued this is reversed. Tlie stronger drink is 
caUed majemtzUf that is, “ the fluid of discord,” a very I 
appropriate term. The rice beer is required for the due 
observance of all ceremonies; it flows very freely at the 
village festivals and in fact at all times. The men carry 
it to the fields in gourds and also when they travel, since 
it is a very convenient form in which to take their nourish- | 
ment. Rice beer, however, is a poor food, much inferior 
to the boiled rice. This is very evident in the case of 
porters, for those who use the rice beer freely lack the 
endurance of the temperate ones or total abstainers. There 
is one large Ao village which is entirely Christian, where 
the men are far better workers than those of the other k 
villages where rice beer is freely used. Some years ago 
the Government used a large number of men from the 
hiDs as transport coolies on a mUitary expedition. The 
men from this village stood out in such striking contrast 
to the others that one of the Government officials wrote 
to the Mission about them.^ On a tour the abstainers 

* Lorrain. Five Years in Unknoum Jungles, p. 167. 

* Was not the contrast partly duo to the fact that the non-Christians 
could not get the liquor they were acciastomed to ?—J. H. H. 
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will jog along with their loads much faster than the ordinary 
hill ponies can walk, while those who use the liquor rest 
often and do not keep up with the ponies. The use of tea 
is now coming in to some extent, especially among the 
Christians, and is beginning to crowd out the rice beer. 

Since there is but little variety in the dietary, the utensils 
for preparing and serving the food are consequently few in 
number and simple. Boiling is the only process used, so 
three stones on the hearth serve for preparing all the food. 
The most common cooking vessel is an earthenware pot 
about eight inches or more in diameter. Some few, however, 
use brass or aluminium vessels, which are bought on the 
plains. For stirring the mess they use a spoon made of 
a small gourd or bamboo sticks of various designs. The 
ordinary dish for serving meals is made of a certain kind 
of bark. It is an oblong receptacle, something like the 
wooden one used by grocers when selling tub butter in 
pound packages. Another dish is hewn out of wood and 
resembles a chafing-dish. The upper part, which is sup¬ 
ported by three legs, is like a shallow pan about twelve 
inches in diameter. For drinking cups they use bamboo 
joints about eight inches long. 

The dish is held in one hand, while with the other the 
rice is rolled into a ball and placed in the mouth. The 
family sits around the hearth when eating. When the 
meal is finished the dishes are placed on the bamboo shelf 
above the hearth, where they will be ready for the next 
time. When the Aos travel they carry some cooked rice 
wrapped in a leaf, and when hungry sit dovm anywhere to 
enjoy their meal. Along the more beaten paths the 
stopping-places are generally near some water supply. If 
they wish more than the rice, they start a fire, and, cutting 
a fresh bamboo joint for a teapot, prepare their tea. More 
bamboo joints serve for teacups. When the tea has been 
supped they leave these improvised dishes and go on their 
way. 
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Occupations and Industries, 

The Aos are first and foremost agriculturists, and only a 
few of their number gain their livelihood in any other 
manner. A few Nagas have entored the service of the 
Government, some work for the officials and missionaries, 
and, since the opening of the Mission, some have been 
employed as teachers and evangelists. During the cool 
season many of the men go to the Assam valley and work 
in the tea-gardens. This they did as far back as 1875. 
As yet there is no specialization in the industrial line, 
except to a very limited extent, and each household pro¬ 
vides almost entirely for its own needs. As there are no 
professional builders or cabinet-makers, each man builds 
hiR own house and makes his own furniture. There is 
some specialization in the case of iron-work, for each village 
has one or two blacksmiths. There is very little difference 
in the industrial life throughout the length and breadth 
of the tribe, and one village is almost an exact duplicate 
of any other in this respect. 

The Nagas manufacture only a few crude articles 
needed for their every-day use. Changki, Chapvu, and 
Nancham make earthen pots which are sold to all of the 
villages and some are even sold on the plains. However, 
this industry has not developed to any great proportions 
because the Nagas make such extensive use of bamboo 
joints and gourds for utensils. Each family makes its 
baskets of various kinds and large mats from bamboo 
splits. They make some pails of woven bamboo or reeds 
which are rendered water-tight by coating the inside wdth 
rubber sap. 

The village blacksmith makes daos, spear-heads and the 
simple agricultural implements from iron which is brought 
from the plains. There are two types of bellows in use. 
One type has two upright cylinders with plungers that 
work alternately. These cylinders are merely bamboo 
tubes about four inches in diameter, w^hile the plungers 
are slender bamboo sticks with rags wrapped about one 
end. At the bottom of each large cylinder a small bamboo 
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tube directs the current of air to the charcoal fire. These 
tubes stop a little short of the fire, leaving an open space 
for the intake of air, thus rendering any valves unnecessary. 
Taking one plunger in each hand a man works them alter¬ 
nately up and down, thus forcing a steady stream of air 
into the fire. 

The other forge is a single horizontal cylinder in which a 
piston works back and forth, giving a steady blast of air 
because of valves at the ends. The cylinder is a hollowed- 
out log about four feet long by one foot in diameter. Into 
this is fitted a plunger which is fastened to a slender bamboo 
or to an iron rod. Both ends of the log are closed except 
for a small opening, in each one of which hangs a piece 
of skin or paper as a valve which opens or closes according 
to the direction of the piston. At each end of the cylinder 
is an outlet which opens into a kind of trough placed agamst 
the big cylinder to afford a pa8.sage for the air current. 
This trough has a division point at the middle, on each 
side of which is an outlet opening into the tube that 
extends to the fireplace. By having the valves at both 
ends of the cylinder the draught is steady, except when t e 
piston changes its direction. The anvil is only a sma 
piece of iron set into a piece of wood. 

The Aos make all their own clothing, a task which k^ps 
women busy during the cold season. Each household 
raises enough cotton for its own use. After the cotton is 
brought in, the first process is the ginning. The gin operator 
places a small flat stone before her on which she puts a 
tuft of cotton, and this she rolls out with a smaU baml^ 
rod, thus separating the seeds from the cotton, 
process is somewhat on the decline, however, and t e 
gin of the Assamese is coming in. This has an 
framework in which two w^ooden rollers are arrang o 
run in opposite directions by a sort of worm gear w en 
the crank, attached to one roller, is turned. ne woman 
with this simple apparatus can do about as muc as our 
women with the stone and stick. The next in o er ^ ® 

scutching process, w^hich loosens up the matted res. e 
cotton is spread on a mat and small bits of cotton are pu 
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over a bow-string, which is then snapped. This does away 
with all the lumps and makes the cotton fluffy. It is then % 
made into small rolls preparatory to spinning. The spin¬ 
ning-wheel is a smooth round stick about a foot long, on 
one end of which is a circular stone about two inches in 
diameter. The operator takes the roll of cotton in the 
left hand, applies it to the spindle and rolls the spindle 
on the thigh with the right hand, thus rolling the thread 
on the spindle. The rolls of thread are then boiled in rice 
water, for sizing, after which they are ready for the loom. 

It is interesting to note what Samman ^ has to say about 
the ginning and spinning of cotton. “ The stone and 4 

roller for ginning have almost completely gone out of use,* ^ 
for it is only among the Nagas of Mokokchung (the Aos) 
that they are reported as being used at the present day. 

This used to be a common process. Here, however, is a 
striking resemblance between the methods and instruments 
of the hillmen and skilled workers of Dacca. In cleaning, 
the men of Dacca use no gin, but manipulate the cotton 
on a board with an iron rod by a process almost identical 
with that of the Nagas of Mokokchung. In spinning they . 
use no spinning-wheel but only a whorl, even more primitive ' 
than that of the Nagas and the Miris.* But the thread 
spun by these tribesmen is rough and uneven and suited 
only for the coarsest cloths, while that spun by the men of 
Dacca is the finest the world has yet produced.” J 

After the thread has been prepared, it is transferred to 
the loom, a simple apparatus of a few bamboo sticks and 
some of harder wood. The warp passes around one bamboo 
pole that is usually fastened to the house wall, while the v 
other end of the warp is fastened to another stick from 
which a belt passes round the back of the operator, for the 
purpose of stretching the warp. The threads are then 
regulated by other sticks so that the bamboo shuttle may 
pass through with the woof. The weaving is done in 
comparatively narrow strips, three strips being required 

* Monograph on Cotton Fabrics of Assam, pp. 88, 89. 

* The Semae use them normally, as do many Eastern Angamis, Konyaks, 
Sangtams, Changs, Yintsung and doubtless other tribes too.—J. H. H. 

* Samman, op, cit,, p. 88. 
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for the ordinary blanket. The general quaUty of 
cloths is coarse and the ornamentation rather rough, but 
they are very durable. These Naga cloths are comdered 
the best fabrics produced by this simple loom, while ose 

of the Mikirs are of the poorest.^ 

Qoth of a dark blue colour is in most common ^e, the 
dye being produced from the leaves of the Strohil^nihea 
fiaccidifolius, or hill indigo plant. The leavra are P 
and pounded into a pulp, which is set ^de to dway, 
which the mess is mixed with water and wood ajes. In 
this the cloth is submerged. The cloth is then ^e , a 
which it is boiled with the leaves of a certein ^ 

acts to some extent as a fulling process, ^he re g 

matter is obtained from two species of ma e , 
which grow in the district. 

The Nagas weave aU the cloths they nwd, ^ 
httle more.® As long as they cling to their . 

the art of weaving wiU continue among them, 
are likely to take up their patterns, but the ^dus^will 

never assume any proportions, because i u , thus 

that any other people will assume their habit and thus 

create a demand for their cloths. -nnierva- 

The Naga is not a merchant; he seems to be too ^ 

tive for that. The trade in the hills and 

Marwari shopkeepers, who have a 

one at Wokha, but the Nagas do not ®P®“ . needed so 

Each household produces practically aU t^at 

that it is practically independent, while bej^d t^ l^t 

very little is produced. They cany o ^ P ^ ^ 

baSboo mats, ginger root, red P«PP®^> ^ « 

leaf for chewing, some earthen pots, an so ^-actice of 

poor qoolity. Somo y..ro ago tkoy mado a P™*”' “ 

selling rubber, but the trade has dec ' in return 

quantity. The main thing which they bnng 

I salt. The iron for their dans also comes 

as do most of the betel nuts for chewing. Lo gm 

* The Ao cloth cannot compare with the Amgami tor fineness 

of SatsQ weave a considerable amount lor the trans 
market.—J, H. H- 
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long been the port of entry for trade from the trans-Dikhu 
territory, consisting chiefly of ornamented spear shafts and 
mithan for feasts. 


Agrictdture and its Implements, 

The Ao Nagas cultivate their land in the most primitive 
fashion by what is known as the jhum system of cultivation.' 
Under the jhum system the jungle is cut down during the 
last three months of the year, and permitted to dry until 
February or March, when it is burned. When the day 
arrives for a village to bum over its fields, the villagers 
must be on duty, for, if near the village, they must watch 
carefully lest their homes be consumed together with the 
brush heaps. When the field is near some other village, 
due notice is given that the necessary precautions may be 
taken. When the jungle is dry, the whole mountain side 
bursts out into one sheet of flame, a magnificent spectacle 
for those viewing it from a safe distance, but a source of 
anxiety to those who may be in any way endangered. If 
this cut jungle has become thoroughly dry it is all reduced 
to ashes, with the exception of some of the larger trees. 
Some of these are allowed to stand after all the branches 
have been cut ofiF, while in some places they are felled and 
allowed to rot. A small hoe is then used to scratch the 
surface of the soil and mix in the ashes, after which the 
seed is sown broadcast and lightly covered over. 

The growing crop has to be guarded carefully against wild 
animals such as the elephant, boar, monkey, and also 
against birds, which do much harm. During certain years 
the rats do much damage. The rapidly growing weeds 
must be pulled up about five times a year, a task that 
demands the attention of all the members of the household. 


* Bjicher, Industrial Evolution, p. 46. calln this the hack or hoe Rvstem 
of agnc^ti^, a short handlcd hoe being ita chief implement.” Thia is 
the method widely practised wherever there is abundance of virgin forest 
iMd. because under such circumstances it produces a larger net return 
than any other method. However, there has been a break in this 8\^tem 

for they are b^nmng to terrace the land and develop irrigation.-_(In my 

opmjon teiTMing long pr^ed irrigation and the cultivation of rice in 
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The Nagas are very diligent in attending to their crops, 
for on that depends their subsistence. The rice harvest 
begins in August and continues until October or November, 
according to the location, season and kind of rice.' The 
harvester, carrying a basket on his back, cuts the heads of 
grain with a small sickle and throws them over his shoulder 
into the basket. This is then carried to the small house 
which each husbandman has in his field, where it is threshed 
out by treading the grain with the bare feet. The Ao 
erects a horizontal bamboo pole, which he grasps to steady 
himself while he treads a small bunch of grain, turning the 
straw over and over. This process is rather severe on the 
feet and at harvest-time men go about with bandaged toes. 
After the grain is threshed out it is carried to the village 
and deposited in the granary. At the harvest season aU 
the villagers work hard, but they also indulge in consider¬ 
able merriment. It is a common practice for a large number 
of neighbours to help each other to gather in the harvest. 
Then the supply of food is unstinted and the supply of rice 
beer seems to be boundless. Squealing pigs, carried to the 
fields for sacrificial purposes, are commonly seen and heard 
at this season. This is a time when the young men vie 
with each other in carrying heavy loads, in the accom¬ 
plishment of which they declare that a generous amoun 
of rice beer is an absolute necessity. 

The jhum system of cultivation is by no means ideal. A 
certain tract of ground is used for a period of two years, 
after which it is abandoned to lie fallow from seven to n 
years. This necessitates about five times as much land as 
is used at any one season; which means that some ra ^ 
poor soU must be used, and some years the fiel^ wiU ^ 
at great distances from the viUages. The land is a an 01^ , 
partly because of the impoverishment of the so m ^ ^ 

because of the rank growth of weeds, rendering 1 we mg 
impossible to keep the fields clean. The jung e roo s 


* A neighbouring tribe, the Cf. 

sf “(It i^SoM China.- 

J“S; 5*; ‘SZ!rS:t 

cultivation in the BritUh Isles and other parts of the wona. 
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never pulled up, as they are needed to start a new growth j 

to produce fertilizer in the shape of decaying vegetable 1 

matter and ashes after another cycle of ten years. 

Rice is the main crop. There are two kinds, one a small 
red grain and the other a large white grain. In some of the 
terraced fields imder irrigation they raise the large white 
Manipuri rice. They also raise some millet, “ Job’s tears,” 
Indian com, cucumbers, yams, some coarse vegetables, 
pumpkins, peppers, ginger, a few tobacco plants, indigo 
and cotton. Nothing is raised for export, and it is often 
difficult for a man to buy rice in another village. This is 
not due entirely to the scarcity of rice produced, but even 

if there be plenty, the Aos are averse to selling it, imless 

at high prices. A man’s economic position in the com¬ 
munity depends to a considerable degree upon the number 
of granaries he possesses; hence he dislikes to sell rice lest 
he lower his standing. One man had several houses full of 
rice gathered by his father, and even though it was 
deteriorating and becoming worthless he would not sell it 
because it enhanced his reputation. In 1891 the political 
officer found a number of villagers in Molungyimsen, 
Molungyimchen, and Mungating growing hemp and poppy 
in their gardens.^ He destroyed the plants and in addition 
punished the offenders. He was told that the Nagas did 
not use hemp themselves, but sold it to the shopkeepers 
on the plains.^ After this, some of these plants were raised 
in the jungle where the official should not see them, but 
it was finally stopped. 

The implements of agriculture are simple and few in 
number. Most important of all is the daOy which is used 
for clearing off the jungle and for much other work. The 
little hoe is a blade of iron about two inches wide and four 
or five inches long, tapering to a shank which passes through 
the end of the bamboo handle. This blade is sometimes 

* Hemp is said to have sprung up on Captain Butler's camping grounds 
when he, with an escort, went through the Ao country at the beginning 
of the survey. A narcotic prepcuation is extracted from the hemp plant, 
which has an intoxicating effect when smoked or chewed. 

* The Semas, who have tried to develop this trade recently, have also 
taken to smoking it themselves in some cases.—J. H. H. 
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inserted in the end of a handle when it is used for digging 
post-holes, as a chisel, or as a planing-iron to smooth off 
wooden surfaces when making a mortar, dish, or pig trough. 
There is a little semi-circular hoe with an iron or bamboo 
blade which is used in the weeding process. Add the little 
sickle used for cutting grain and the equipment is complete. 
One might, however, add the conical baskets of bamboo or 
rattan that are used for carrying grain and everywhere 
else. Some also buy foreign axes in the markets on the 
plains for cutting wood, for which the dao proves to be 
rather light. 


Hunting and Fishing. 

Although the Ao Nagas are not great hunters, they are 
frequently compelled to go on a hunting expedition, for 
instance, when the wild hogs begin to devastate their rice- 
fields. WTien this happens all the able-bodied men of the 
village turn out. Going to the place frequented by the 
pigs, they divide into two parties and go in search of the 
marauders. Having located the pigs, some of the men 
are left to encircle them, sometimes budding fires to encloM 
them. A number of men then go away some d^tance to 
build a V-shaped fence by driving stakes mto the ground 
closely together. This having been completed, the younger 
men drive the pigs into the enclosure while the older men 
spear in hand, take their positions on a p at orm 
over the apex of the fence, from which they spew the pigs 
as they come rushing along. After the killJ^ is a 
the fence is cut to pieces. This razing of t e ence is 
to a belief that in the future no success^ attend the 
hunting of wild pigs if it be loft intact. e 
who sleep in the “ bachelors’ house carry e .j, 

village, where the meat is distributed among a 

The old men receive the lower pert ol the IfP ^ 

heede ol the pig.; and .hoold only one p.g be kjBrf, tto 
head would go to the oldest man in the age. 
who kills a boar receives the tusks and t e ears. * 
the process of division is going on, a str^ger s o 
from another village he would receive the arges pig 
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gift. Of this he would take the head and one hind leg 
only, dividing the remainder among his friends or among 
members of his own sib, if there be any in the village. In 
the evening all the women of the village gather before the 
“ bachelors’ hall ” and sing their songs of praise to the 
old men who have been gallant in war and also to the men 
for killing a large number of wild pigs. The next day the 
w'hole village does genna^ or in other words keeps a rest 
day. 

On rare occasions a party of men will go hunting for bear. 
They hurl their spears and, if these prove ineflFective when 
the bear charges, they use their dao8. Deer are sometimes 
caught by digging pitfalls that are covered over lightly 
with sticks and leaves. Sometimes a young tree is bent 
over and a noose is put in the path of the deer. As a deer 
steps into this place the tree is released and he is ensnared. 
Occasionally a village, with spears and daos, will go in 
search of a leopard or tiger. Sometimes a numl^er of 
people surround monkeys in the jungle and kill them with 
their daos and spears, but where there are large trees this 
cannot be done. At times men climb trees and cut off 
branches on which the monkeys are hanging, letting them 
fall to the ground. This method can be used only on rare 
occasions. Some monkeys are brought low with bow and 
arrow. This latter weapon is also used to some extent for 
shooting bu:*ds, but the most common method is by means 
of bird-lime. Small bamboo sticks, about two feet long, are 
smeared with the boiled rubber sap. These sticks are 
fastened loosely in fruit trees, and when the birds come 
in contact with them they are held and in struggling to free 
themselves are brought to the ground. This is varied by 
setting up gummed sticks near some bait. A snare is also 
made of certain jungle fibre and baited. At Chantongia 
village the writer saw a boy shooting with an air-gun. It 
was made of a piece of bamboo about a foot in length 
with a bore of about a quarter-inch in diameter, into which 
a plunger was fitted. A green seed was fitted into each 
end, when the plunger was applied to one of them and it 
was forced through the tube, thus compressing the air 
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until the second seed was forced out with a loud pop. 
Then he put in another seed and the gun was ready again. 
The boy said that he could shoot small birds with his 
weapon. 

About once each year a village will turn out en masse 
to go fishing; and, when we consider the method used, it is 
fortunate that they do not go more often. Several kinds 
of bark, roots, seeds, or nuts, pounded into a pulpy mass 
and mLxed with moist earth, are dumped into the stream 
to poison the water. The poisons differ somewhat in their 
effectiveness, for when certain herbs ^ are used the fish die 
at once, while with others they are merely stupefied. Some¬ 
times the fish continue to die for five or six days after the 
poison has been put in. To prevent the fish from floating 
away, a bamboo fence is built across the stream some 
distance dow-n. Then the men wade out into the stream 
and pick up the dead or stupefied fish. Some use hook and 
line and still others use nets, but these are not the methods 
in common usage. 


Social Life and Amusements. 

The social life of the Ao Nagas centres about the ^at 
festivals, the majority of which are religious, or about the 
feasts given to the village by the rich men, an m esc 
events the village as a whole takes part, yen oug 
Aos must work hard to wring a bare subs^tence a 

stubborn sod, they are by no means melancholy or morose 
and enter into the festivities with considerable _ . 

At the “seed-time” and “harvest-home festivities the 
blood of piga and cows flows freely^ an t ore s^ms 
no limit to the supply of mirth-giving rice^ eer, t 

They make great preparations for the 
they have their dancing, parading, feastmg an a pe 

i This^thc Aasameee tko May, 18&2, 

» The political the fourth day of the fostivaU 

that ho wont to Solachu ^ owb,*' “ They only 

when he foimd the headmen of to eet me to drink rice beer and 

vied with each other/* he statea, m lit tie of the former but none 

ako to believe their lies, I have swallowed a bttle oi tne lo 

of the latter/* 
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of sex Ucence, into all of which they enter with great zest. 
Aside from these special occasions the men, when not 
otherwise employed, gather in small groups on the bamboo 
platforms in front of the houses or in the village council 
houses for a social chat, when the pipe and betel nut are 
freely used. The women also gather in small groups to 
gossip, smoke and hunt vermin in each other’s heads. In 
the evening the young men call on their sweethearts and 
spend the time in singing and playing on their crude musical 
instruments. 

It really seems as if the children have to suflFer most; 
they really have no childhood. In an Ao village, with its 
narrow and rocky paths, with the houses huddled closely 
together, there is no place where the children may run 
al^ut and frolic. When they do run about in such places 
as they can find it is with the burden of little sister or brother 
tied on the back, a burden almost as large as the bearer. 
Then, as soon as they are able, both boys and girls must 
begin to work. As soon as a child is able to carry a small 
bamboo water-pipe he must go with mother to the spring, 
and when he becomes a little stronger he must go to the 
jimgle for wood, and very soon he must go with father 
and mother to the rice-fields. The Naga boys use a flat 
circular seed {Entada scandens) for a game, somewhat as 
we play marbles. In several of these games the boys 
play for “ keeps,” so they have the elements of gambling 
even though they do not use money. Adults do some 
gambling with cowrie shells. Sometimes boys play a game 
which American boys call “ tip up,” where sticks are tossed 
up and struck. Children also play games where they 
represent animals by imitating the prominent character¬ 
istics of elephants, tigers, cattle and other four-footed 
beasts. They also imitate their elders, when a stone, 
carried on the back, receives all the attentions of the real 
family baby. The boys have a top hewn from solid wood 
that is spun by means of a string.^ They enter contests 
where they bowl each other’s tops over and by some method 

^ This top is found over a wide area.—Cf. Haddon, The Study of Man, 
p. 207. 
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of score-keeping decide on the winner. Spear-throwing, 
with real spears or bamboo sticks, is indulged in both by 
large and small. The young men have the broad jump and 
the high jump. Sometimes a leaf or other object is put 
on the upper end of a spear and the young men try to kick 
that with both feet at once. In one contest the one who can 
walk the farthest with a large stone on the shoulder is the 
winner. In the morning, when the young men go to work 
in the fields, under a handicap, they run races with the 
yoiuig women, and, if they win, the maidens must provide 
rice beer, betel nut and tobacco in the evei^. 

The musical instruments are few and simple. The one 
instrument above all others is, of course, the big war drum. 
This is made of a log about twenty-five feet long which has 
been hollowed out through a longitudinal slit. The ends 
of the log remain closed and no membrane of any 
such as is usually associated with the word drum is 
used. The drum is turned so that the slit is on top, and 
when this thin outer waU of the log is struck with a club 
it can be heard for several miles. It was used to call the 
villagers home in case of emergency or to announce a victory. 
There is a portable drum, about three feet long with a 
diameter one-half as great. It is a hollowed-out log wit a 
skin stretched over each end by means of rattans. It is 
used only for the moatsU festival and is always kept at the 
“ bachelors’ hall.” New drum-heads are usually pu* “ 
each festival, when a fowl is killed and some b ft ow 
to trickle inside the drum ftnd ftlso on both ea nia e 

it sound weU. This is used for the dancing. A trumpet is 

made by inserting a small bamboo tube as mout piece m o 
a larger bamboo about three feet long. This is used to 
frighten away elephants when the jungle is mg cu m 
th, 6el<b. BulI.lo horn. «re also mod «3 * 

sort of violin is made by stretching ft striJ^, nia e o 
tail, over a gourd body, and this is played y a w. 
the most ingenious instrument is a sort o ^ ® * 

thin strip of bamboo is so cut that a ree , 
end only, works freely in a frame.^ A strmg is attached at 

^ Cf. Playfair, Th. Garos. p. 44, for a like instrument among the Garc. 
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the end of the reed, and when the frame is placed to the 
teeth this string is jerked, causing the reed to vibrate. 
These two latter instruments are used to enliven the social 
evenings of the young people.^ 

^ It is used by aU the Assam tribes, I think. J. H. H. 










CHAPTER rV 


SOCIAL OKOANIZATIOX 

Internal Structure and Tribal Organization. 

The famUy among the Ao Nagas consists of the father, 
the mother and their children. This group together forms 
the household, but practically they share the common 
house only at meal-times. The chUdren, about ten yearn 
old or even younger, do not sleep under the pamn roo , 
the boys sleeping apart in separate houses, whUe the girls 
in small groups, sleep in like houses, or in t e ousm o 
widows. That the household is considered as a umt is 
shown by the temporary taboos . 

affects this group and none other. 

broken by iSrriage, when the sons establish t^eir oira 
homes, and the daughters, by the law of exogamy, g 
other sibs ^ or agnatic groups. 

The family, however, is not of prime f 
the social organization is based on t e exoga ^Q^h 
system. According to Ao tradition, six 
fmm a rock at Wrok (UteraUy, six ston^). 
cradle of the human race, and becfn® the 
six patri-lineal, exogamous sibs, calle j some 

these sibs have, at present, several 
of the groups have different names in different vdlages. 

‘ The term »ib is used in P- 

differently by different \mter8. Lowie m . , apaccs kinFhip through 
defines the fib as a unilateral “ The father-sib thus 

either parent to the and female, and the children 

embraces a male ancestor, his childiw the mother-sib 

of his male descendants through children of her female 

includes a female ancestor with 

descendants through females.”—/w»-» P* * comolicated than this, and 

« The traditional have struck ^ far more _ 

I do not know of any definite division mto » 

J. H. H, 
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In the case of several of the sibs, as we now find them, 
evidence points to a totemistic origin, for these groups do 
not eat their totem. The name of one group is OzUku^rUzUr ' 
(bird-became-woman), and this sib does not eat the hom- 
bill. Another sib designation is Ongsichiry which means 
“ children of a lime fruit.’’ While the food restrictions 
placed upon several sibs might point in the direction of a 
totemistic origin, it would rather appear to be a split totem, 
since only a part of the animal is taboo: for instance, the 
stomach of the pig in one case. 

The kidong (house tree or sib) is the most important 
division, for it sets the boundaries within which no inter¬ 
marriages may take place, and it is also of considerable 
importance in other social activities. In this group, descent 
is traced only in the male line, for, by their exogamic laws, 
females pass over to other sibs when they marry. The 
members of this group feel closely bound together, almost 
like members of a family. It is a common practice for one 
man to call another of the same kidong his brother, even 
though the relationship be quite remote. When hunting 
dangerous game, or when in battle array, the members of 
the same kidong are grouped together. Members of a 
kidong may be found in several villages, widely separated, 
and when a man visits another village, he is entertained by 
his kin, if there be any in that village. Each sib has a 
distinctive pattern of petticoat for its own women, a badge 
which shows the sib of origin, and this continues to be 
worn even after marriage. 

The Aos are divided into two moieties, the Mongsen and 
Chongli. Their religion is the same, though there are 
some slight differences in customs; but the dialects differ 
so widely as to be almost different languages. According 
to tradition, these two groups began to live together in 
the same villages shortly after their appearance from the 
stones at Lungtrok. According to Dr. Clark * there was 
no intermarriage for a long time, but after they received 


* Thia sib is definitely excluded from claiming ancestry from the 
Lungtrok atones and is fined if it does so.—J. H. H. 

• Ao Naga Dictumary, p. 477. 
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a supernatural sign they began to intermarry, having due 
regard, however, for the exogamous groups, some of which 
include both Mongsen and Chongli. Dr. Clark refers this 
custom to tradition. “ As the two clans,” he says, ” fre¬ 
quently occupied different parts of the same village, they 
saw much of each other. A couple of the young people of 
these two clans, who were of first-class families, and both 
fine appearing, fell desperately in love with each other and 
greatly desired to be married. But the respective parents 
and clans would not consent to the marriage. But one 
day, outside of the village, they associated together, and 
at night took refuge in a friend’s house. In the morning 
both were dead, with no apparent cause. The parents took 
the dead bodies to their respective houses, which were 
rather widely separated. The corpses, according to Ao 
custom, were put in Naga coffins, and placed in the upper 
part of the first room of the dwelling-houses, and smoking 
fires were built underneath to dry the bodies. The columns 
of smoke ascending from each house drew towards each 
other and commingled. This was regarded as a super¬ 
natural manifestation that the two sibs should be allowed 
to intermarry, and from that time the practice was allowed.” ^ 
In the mixed villages, those speaking one or the other 
dialect occupy distinct sections of the village, and each 
moiety also has its own distinct area in the rice lands. 

Among the Aos the largest unit is the village, and that 
is bound together by social, political and religious ties. 
Theoretically the village acts as a umt in all things, and 
if anybody fails to attend a village function he is punched. 
Thus in these small homogeneous commumties there is but 
little room for any individualistic tendencies. All the men 
of the village must attend when the path to the rice-field 
is repaired, and they must contribute their quota of work 
for the upkeep of the paths leading to the water reservoirs. 


‘ Mr. J. P. Mills, after a very careful »nvestigaUon, has repcM^ 
there is no foundation for Dr. Clark’s report of a tradition 
intermarriage waa forbidden. He finds that this idea reete . 
pretation of the story given above, and tliat ^e rfn^ona 

prohibited for the two particular individuals and not for the two 
•a a whole.—J. H. H. 

I r 
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The attendance of all the villagers is required at certain 
religious festivals or genncu^^ that are observed for the sake 
of securing bountiful harvests, and for warding off calamities 
from the village. The latter has caused a considerable 
amoimt of trouble in later years, when the Christian converts 
have refused to take part. 

For convenience of administration a village is usually 
separated into three divisions, called inopu. In each of 
these sections there is an arijii, the building and repairing 
of which falls to the men in each division, as well as other 
duties for which the whole village would be too unwieldy. 
All the members of this section must share in these functions 
or be punished. In matters of this kind the individual 
will is made subservient to the good of the entire group. 
But in many things it seems as if the individual is more 
important than the village. 

The Ao villages are very democratic and one man is as 
good as any other. There are headmen who have some 
influence, but practically no authority; they cannot even 
keep the commission received from the Government for 
collecting the house tax and performing other duties. The 
headmen cannot order out coolies to do any work, but, of 
course, they can use their influence in inducing them to 
comply.. In a Naga village the will of the majority is not 
binding in many things upon the minority. In some cases, 
as given above, or where something is all wrapped about 
with tradition and supported by magic, there is no difficulty 
in compelling the individual to yield to the village.^ 

Among the Aos there is no tribal organization of any 
kind, although the geographic boundaries of the tribe are 
rather distinctly marked. It is difScult to find any one 
unifying principle on which the tribe might be said to 
depend; yet it is not difficult to recognize people not of 
their fold. Their physical appearance is somewhat different 
from that of their neighbours, even though of the same 
stock. On the lower ridge is a village c^ed Mirinokpo, 
or Assiringia, the inhabitants of which are not Aos. They 

* It is interesting to note the similarity between the Aos and the people 
of Terra del Fuego as reported by Darwin. 
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came from the Phom village of Urang Kong across the 
Dikhu, and settled in Ao territory many years ago. They 
have now largely adopted Ao customs, and most of them 
can speak the Ao language; but still they are not Aos, 
even though they are Nagas. 

The Ao language, of course, is not used outside of their 
own boundaries, but they have the two main dialects of 
Mongsen and Chongli, so unlike as to be practically different 
languages, and within these there are dialects with marked 
dissimilarities. In their customs they differ to some extent, 
which is due largely to the influence of neighbouring tribes. 
In the matter of traditions and beliefs, with their attendant 
rites and ceremonies, there is found the greatest unity. 
Even in these there is considerable variation, and each 
village has taken liberties, since there is no religious head. 
However, in certain things Longsa village is considered the 
head; and a number of festivals cannot be held until 
Longsa has held hers, after which the others foUow in some 
prescribed order. Should any village hold its festival 
sooner than Longsa, a fine would be imposed, and doubt¬ 
less such fines have been paid by more than one human 
head. In the old days there were alliances of several 
villages, and even to-day there is a sort of bond of umon 
between certain villages, for instance, Changki, Chapvu and 
Nancham all use a distinct dialect of the Mongsen which 
is spoken in no other village. 

What Hodson says about the Kabuis fits the Aos remark¬ 
ably weU: “ A Kabui,’* he says,^ “ owes no duty to the 
tribe ... he enjoys no rights as a member of the tribe; 
it affords him no protection against an enemy, for as often 
as not his worst enemies are those of his own village or 
tribe. He acknowledges no tribal head, either in matters 
of religion or in secular affairs.” When we consider these 
conditions, it will not surprise us that we find no tribal 
organization of any kind. 

The Aos believe they have a common origin, and this 
feeling of kinship tends to hold them together. So far as 
the tribe is concerned they hold fairly weU to the rules of 
» The Naga Tribes of Manipur, p. 81. 
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endogamy. The border villages, however, have married 
outside the tribe since time immemorial. This has been 
particularly true of the trans-Dikhu Aos. Since the Pax 
Britannica has compelled them to live at peace with their 
neighbours, the way has been opened for more marriages 
outside the tribe. 

Slavery, 

Before the Ao territory was annexed by the British, 
slavery was rather common. It was a general practice to 
sell children into slavery for debts, that ranged all the way 
from the value of a pig, or even less, up to the value of six 
or seven cows. After this first sale the slaves might be 
passed on from village to village. A case is reported where 
a woman eighteen years old, deserted by her husband, was 
enslaved because her father had an outstanding debt of 
two rupees and eight annas (about 3 - 5 . 6d.) for a pig. 

On the whole the slaves were well treated, almost as well 
as members of the family. Those who were maltreated 
often ran away, but villages in which they took refuge 
usually returned them. Troublesome slaves were sold 
across the Dikhu, where the practice of human sacrifice was 
not imknown. In the old days it was not uncommon for 
one village to pay off war indemnities with slaves, and very 
often these were slaughtered by the village receiving them, 
as a propitiatory offering to the spirits of the men who had 
fallen in the fight. Female slaves were not allowed to be 
tattooed, to be married or to have children. Should one 
of them become pregnant, abortion was used, or the child 
^ disposed of immediately after birth. Not only did the 
Aos enslave their own kith and kin, but also those of other 
tribes. W hen the Mokokchimg subdivision was opened ^ 
up, the officials took, in many instances, rather strenuous 
measures to repress slavery. Surmising that their slaves 
would be released, certain villages sold them wholesale to 
the people across the Dikhu River, beyond British territory. 

Marriage, 

Among the Ao Nagas the young people do the courting 
themselves and make most of the arrangements. Having 
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found his affinity, the young man asks her if she is willing 
to marry him, and if she consents he gives her a present of 
some fish or of some other article. He then consults the 
parents, and if they are willing, he sends them a present, 
for instance, a dao or a small quantity of rice. At the time 
of betrothal it is usual for both persons to agree to pay the 
other a certain number of pigs or cattle in the event of breach 
of promise. The preliminaries over, the young man does 
little favours, and gives occasional presents to the family 
of his bride-to-be, to forestall any eventualities that might 
deprive bim of his prize. The girl also helps her future 
mother-in-law from time to time. Marriage usually takes 
place about a year after betrothal, at an age ranging from 
fifteen to twenty-five. The parents of the young man, with 
the help of relatives, build a house for him, to which the 
girl’s parents supply one bimdle of thatch grass. They also 
provide most of the household fiu-nishings. When the 
house is completed, the young man may take his betrothed 
to his domicile as his wife without any ceremony. At times 
there is a custom which may be called a ceremony. A 
number of girl friends of the bride-elect meet at the home 
of her parents to hull a quantity of rice for the new home. 
This rice the girl’s parents provide, even though they must 
go into debt to do so, for failure to make such provision is 
a disgrace. Her girl friends also give presents in the way 
of baskets, tobacco, salt, peppers and other useful articles. 
These girls also carry a quantity of firewood to the new 
house for cooking the first meals. The work finished, the 
bride’s parents spread a feast for the relatives of both 
persons concerned, at which pork and rice beer are the 
two principal courses. After the repast they repair to the 
new house, where the older relatives advise the young couple 
about living together, about housekeeping matters, and 
about the nobility of earnest and diligent toil. After the 
supply of advice" has been exhausted, the gathering dr^ 
perses, except for a smaU group of unmarried frien^, who 
stay in the house with the newly-weds for several i^hts. 

Should a woman, without good cause, refuse to live with 
a man after betrothal, or desert him after marriage, the 
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husband may notify the wife’s parents, and should she not 
return within a reasonable period of time, he may marry 
again. But if the woman marries, her first husband may 
report her to the village authorities, and if the case be 
decided against her, the new husband will be compelled 
to pay a fine of a number of pigs. This renders it difficult 
for an ^principled woman to remarry, because the prospect 
of paying a heavy fine acts as a deterrent to would-be 
husbands. The same holds true in the case of an unfaithful 
man. 

In the case of a man found guilty of infidelity to the 
wife, it was a common practice for the wife’s sib, if strong 
enough, to kill the husband’s pigs and wreck his house.» 
In one village a certain woman enticed away the husband 
of another, leaving her with two small children. There¬ 
upon the aggrieved woman took the bead necklace of the 
despoiler of her home and crushed the beads in her rice 
huUer a practice sanctioned by Naga custom. 

Polygamy is not practised by the Aos, but divorces and 
remarriages are rather frequent occurrences. Separations 
may come by mutual consent, or by appeal to the village 
authonties. Adultery is a ground for divorce, as well as 
barrenness. 


If a wife does not give birth to any children within five 
or SIX years, the husband is justified in setting her aside. 
In some cases a man may put aside his wife if she bears 
oidy female children. If there be no male children, the 
a er s name will fade away, because his daughters must 
marry m o ot er father-sibs. Widows and widowers are 
a owe remarry after the lapse of one year; if they 
mar^ sooner they are fined. If the husband has been 

® died in 

childbirth, an interval of some three years must elapse. 

At the time of remarriage there are no festivities or 
ceremomes. 

The Aos are very strict about enforcing the rules of 
exogamous marriages. If a man marry within his own 
sib, the whole village «ill have poor crops. Because of 

* The Angamis have the same cuatom._J. H. H. 
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such dire calamities anyone committing such a social sin 
would be banished from his village.^ 

Adult marriage only is in vogue, but, prior to wedlock, 
the girls are allowed great freedom. It is said that Naga 
brides who are entitled to wear the “ orange blossom of 
virginity ” on the wedding day are very rare. The girls 
sleep by twos or threes in separate houses or in the houses 
of widows, where they are visited nightly by their lovers. 
In regard to this, Davis * has the following to say: 
“ Illegitimate cliildren, however, are rare, and it is im¬ 
possible to resist the conclusion that they are made away 
with immediately after birth, or that abortion is procured. 
The Aos have admitted to me that abortion is always 
procured in such cases. . . . The custom being one that 
is approved by all Nagas, it is impossible to expect them 
to give information of the occurrence of such cases.” “ The 
resultant immorality,” Davis also says,* ” is not so great 
as might be expected for the following reasons: (1) the 
number of men and women are, as a rule, pretty equally 
balanced, and (2) girls of known extremely immoral habits 
find it, I am told, diflScult to get husbands.” 

In regard to (1) I should say that, according to the Census 
Reports of 1901 and 1911, the females are in excess of the 
males, and this would naturally make it diflScult for some 
to get married. The relatively low fertility of the Naga 
women also tends to keep the number of illegitimate children 
at a low figure. This loose practice, however, is in full 
swing. As Davis ^ remarks regarding the sleeping houses 
of the bachelors, they are seldom used, except by the small 
boys, because the young men sleep in the houses of their 
sweethearts. A mere glance into one of these buildings 
will show that the sleeping-places are entirely too few for 
the number of men who should be there. This is a case 
where civilization rather helps to relax morahty, for in the 
good old days the young braves had to sleep in their quarters 

^ The Garoe consider this a serious matter, but are more lenient in 
dealing with the offenders. Playfair, op. ci<., p. 66 .—In Limgkam the old 
custom was, I think, to wreck the house of the couple. J. H. H. 

• Assam Census^ 1891, p. 249. 
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in readiness for battle; but now, since all is peaceful, they 
need not be on the alert, and may spend their vigils in 
questionable practices. 

In addition to this common practice, several of the big 
festivals are occasions of great licence, when even the 
married men join in the orgies. Of these practices, the 
Census of India ^ makes the statement that “ Premarital 
licence, once a custom amongst all the aboriginal tribes, 
is falling into disfavour. With some it has already dis¬ 
appeared; others are confining it more and more to the 
occasion of certain festivals; and, where it survives, it is 
often discoimtenanced by the more respectable members of 
the community.** In this respect the Garos seem to have 
advanced far beyond the Ao Nagas.® 

The Position of Woman. 

Among all these hill tribes the position of the woman is 
inferior to that of the man. After marriage she becomes 
a mere household drudge, and quickly loses her good looks, 
if she ever had any. Her position is not essentially secure 
until she has home a child to her husband, so, imtil such 
a time, she must be somewhat careful as to her personal 
appearance. After this looks are no matter of concern. 
Beauty is a rare thing among them, and, if by chance it 
should make its appearance, it must go begging. A woman 
is valued by her ability to work, and consequently a pair 
of muscular calves far outweighs a handsome face. The 
young women are generally stocky and plump; but this 
does not last long, because .the hard life of carrying wood 
from the jungle, doing cultivation work, raising children 
and performing other hard tasks soon make old hags of 
them. 

Tenure of Land and Property. 

The Ao Nagas live in large, permanent villages in a 
territory where tillable land is none too plentiful. Private 
property in land is recognized, and on this subject they 
have rather well-defined laws and customs. “ The system 

* 1911, Vol. I., Part I., p. 248. * Playfair, op. ci/., p. 68. 
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of cultivation by jhuvi which prevails . . . demands long 
periods of rest, during which the land becomes reclothed 
with forest, and it is often difficult to believe that what 
seems an uncared-for wilderness is really jealously guarded 
private property of sib, family, or village. But so it is, 
and no quarrels have been more enduring or more bitter 
among these people than those relating to land. * 

The lands of each village are well defined, except in a 
few instances. Before the British Government took control 
the boundaries were not definitely fixed, but depended 
largely upon the strength of the village concerned. 

In the case of fish-bearing streams there are also well- 
defined areas. In the early days the people of Miibong- 
chokiit (Molodubia) village claimed absolute rights to the 
M6lak River, for some forty miles, because that stream had 
its source near their lands. The first officials had many 
boundary disputes and fishery cases to settle, and even at 
this late day they are called upon to deal with such matters.* 
The village lands, those under cultivation and the jungle 
areas, are all parcelled out and privately owned. After a 
field has been abandoned for eight or ten years, and has 
been taken up again, each man must take up his own little 
patch of ground. They are marked by stones, trees or 
other marks, but, since they have no official records, there 
have often been serious disputes. No one may cut wood 
or bamboo on the land of another. Trespassing of this 
kind is dealt with seriously, and only recently a man wm 
fined ten rupees (13«. 4d.), which was more than a month s 
wage, for cutting two bamboos on the holdings of another 

All property is inherited in the male line, the daughters 
receiving no share to carry away to another sib. At marriage 
the young man receives a house from his near relatives and 
one-half of his father’s rice lands for the first year, after 
which he must provide for himself. If a second son should 
marry the foUowing year, he would receive on^h^ of his 
father’s rice lands for that particular year. If the father 


> Report on the AdminiMration of Atnin, in 1013 

• The writer was present at the tnal of one of these cases 
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dies at the maturity of an only son, then the property 
belongs to him and the mother must even ask his permission 
to cut firewood on the land. The son is in duty bound to 
grant her request, but should she do this without his con¬ 
sent he could refuse any such privilege in the future. If 
there be several brothers, the eldest has the first choice of 
land, after which the others follow. The Naga males 
inherit all property, and they also inherit the father’s 
debts. A gardener of the writer’s, a man about fifty years, 
on drawing his monthly pay, made several trips to a distant 
village to pay a debt he had inherited from his father. 

When both parents die, the near relatives care for the 
children; they never go outside of the father’s sib. If 
there be any property, the relatives look after it until the 
majority of the eldest son, while if the children are all 
females, the property is at once distributed among the 
relatives in the male line. If the parents of an orphan 
boy left him no property, then, at the time of his marriage, 
his relatives will fit him out and provide him with a tract 
for cultivation the first year, after which he must make 
provision for himself. 

The Administration of Justice. 

In general, any trouble between men of the same viUage 
is settled by the village council of elders, called tatars. 
To ensure justice to aU, each father-sib has representatives 
in the council. There is no system to give proportionate 
representation, and each sib may choose all its men that 
are old enough to serve. But they remark, as a man 
chooses good posts for his house, so each sib chooses its 
best men to serve.” Any man who is past thirty years is 
eligible, and, if chosen, holds oflBce about thirty years, or 
until death; he may, however, be set aside for incom¬ 
petence or maladministration. The number of men on the 
board varies from village to village and from time to time, 
ranging from twenty-five to eighty or even more. Their 
practices vary somewhat from village to village, for in 
some places the old men retire and choose their own suc¬ 
cessors, while in some cases the sibs do the choosing. Tlie 
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headman is called the taiar unger, an office which is hereditary 
^ within a certain father-sib. In a village each division or 
mopu has its own board of elders. There are two head¬ 
men, one senior and one junior, who belong to a specified 
sib. The most influential man, usually the one who has 
given the largest number of feasts to his viUage, is the 
chairman, while the next man in influence is the vice- 
chairman. The headman may hold this position for a 
term of some thirty years. These men pass upon matters 
pertaining to their own division of the village, such as do 
not particularly concern the village as a whole. In matters 
that have to do with other villages, or with the British 
^ Government, they join with those of the other divisions of 
the village in making up the council of elders for the entire 
village. 

If a man has trouble, he reports it to the most influential 
elder in his sib, who then summons the council. If this is 
at a time when all the elders are in the village, the case is 
taken up at once, or a convenient day is fixed. They meet 
in the house of the chief elder, when sometimes four men 
of different ages, from thirty to fifty years, are chosen and 
sent to inquire into the difficulty and report to the council. 
The stories of the fitigants are sifted, and if one is found 
guilty, he is fined. The fine may range from a drmk of 
rice beer for each elder up to several cows as a maximum. 
The committee which goes to interview the plaintiff and 
defendant may be treated liberally to rice beer and food 
but they must not lead them to become prejudiced. Should 
the council learn that they had favoured one of the persons, 
the committee would then be fined. The fine is delivered 
at once to the elders, and if a cow or a pig, it is butchered 
^ immediately, and a small piece is given to each man, except 
to the chief elder, who always receives the head. In addition 
to this, five influential men, who must be rich, are selected, 
one of whom always receives the neck, and the other four 
each a leg. To pay for this honour they must always pro¬ 
vide rice beer on these occasions. If a man who has been 
fined does not possess the requisite cow or pig, one of the 
elders is sent to buy the animal and the fined man must 
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pay the price. Since the elders eat the fines themselves, 
they welcome strife and contention, letting none escape 
lest they lose a good feast. When several new men have 
been elected to the coimcil, they kill a pig and have a spread 
by themselves, at which time they recite the following 
motto of the elders : “ Let every woman in this village give 
birth to thieves, murderers and liars. In this village, when 
a fine is paid to our fathers, our mothers, or to our brothers, 
we will eat the meat.” In one village the elders, without 
cause, fined a man two pigs. He rejM^rted this act to the 
political officer, who ordered the elders to pay for the pigs, 
whereupon they immediately fined the man another pig 
because he made the complaint. At one time a man called 
his neighbour a thief. This remark was overheard by a 
small girl, who reported it to the slandered man after 
keeping it to herself for a period of three years. Straight¬ 
way he went to the elders, and the man of indiscreet tongue 
was fined a pig. 

In these days, when a case cannot be settled by the 
village authorities, it is taken to the Subdivisional Officer. 
In the old days, however, settlement came by the spear and 
dao, frequently involving a whole village in the fight. 

In certain cases, where there is no doubt about the guilt 
of the person, it is only necessary to decide what the fine 
shall be. If one man calls another a thief, and the charge 
is not denied, the man is considered guilty. But if the 
charge is denied, guilt or innocence must be established in 
one of several ways. The accused may be requested to 
bite a tiger’s tooth or to place his hand on a tiger’s skull 
and repeat these words: “ I have done no wrong; I have 
not stolen from this man’s house. May the sun and moon 
smite me if I have done WTong.” After this oath the elders 
proceed to count his hogs, fowl, cattle, dogs and other 
possessions. Should anything disappear or should any 
misfortune befall him within a certain time, his guilt would 
be established and the fine be levied. Should there be no 
tiger’s skull in the village, one would be borrowed from 
another village. Sometimes a fowl is killed and the accused 
drinks the blood. Should any mishap befall him within a 
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certain number of days he would be guilty. At times the 
matter is decided at once, when the accused is permitted 
to cut ofiE the fowl’s head with his dcu). If by a single blow 
he severs the head at its base, he is innocent. If, however, 
he cuts the head, strikes a wing or fails to cut the head off, 
his guilt is established at once. 

If two men dispute the ownersliip of an article, the elders 
give each man a long reed, which must be hurled at the 
object in question. The rightful owner’s shaft will hit the 
mark. However, should the marksmanship of both dis¬ 
putants be found wanting, the elders would confiscate the 
coveted prize and levy, in addition, a fine on both men. 
A like fate would be theirs even though both reeds should 


hit the desired target. . . . 

Sometimes three grains of rice, under the scruti^mg 
eyes of the elders so that no fraud may be practised, are 
wrapped in the leaf of a certain tree, and the accused man 
deposits the packet on a particular stone which has some 
religious significance. With the sun bearing him ^^ess, 
he takes an oath that he has done no wrong. After a 
stated interval, the elders open the packet and declare the 
man innocent if the three grains of rice cling firmly 
But should the grains fad to unite, the man s guilt would 


be established beyond a doubt. , r\ta - 

An interesting case is reported by the Pohtical Officer, 
Mr. A. W. Davis,^ concerning the use of a certam stone 
for taking oaths and settling difficulties. 

Satamyangba accus6d another Longsa man o o ® 
of some chillies. This man denied it, and to prove his 
case, offered to fetch over the Lungpalung, a sacre s n 
situated near Jami (Chami) villa^, and in case Satam¬ 
yangba would, holding this stone in his han , 
the accused had committed the theft, the acc sai 
would pay Satamyangba the customary compensa ion. 
this Satamyangba agreed. Accordingly, the acc J*. 
to fetch the Lungpalung. On returning ^th 
met Satamyangba on the road, in So^hu 
land, and showing him the stone, said. Here is e s > 

‘ Diary oj the SubdivUional Officer, February 23, 1890. 
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take hold of it and swear.’ This, however, Satamyangba ^ 
was afraid to do, and said, ‘I will not touch it; put it 
down at the foot of that tree,’ pointing to a tree by the 
roadside. The stone was placed there. Consequent on the 
stone being left on their land, the Solachu people were i 
afflicted with an epidemic of dysentery. This they attri¬ 
buted to the malign influence of the spirit of the stone. 
They sent notice to Longsa to ask Satamyangba to replace 
the stone in its proper place near Jami (Chami), it being 
his business to do so.” 

The Aos seem to be fond of litigation. They bring up the 
most trivial cases, such as stealing a few beads, tearing a 
cloth, or being called a thief. They seem to be very sensitive i 
about being called thieves or slaves. The fine for a case of f 
defamation like this was usually ten laias ^ or two cows. \ 

Some idea of the cases that are tried by the village elders j 
and are frequently brought to Mokokchung may be gained 
by giving a case reported by A. E. Woods, the Subdivisions! 
Officer, in his diary of 1892 : 

“ I settled amicably,” he writes, “ an interesting defama- j 
tion case between two ladies. The plaintiff accused the J 
defendant of having used her (the defendant’s) name in a ; 
sort of music-hall topical song. The words of the song, I 
fancy, were pretty racy, and would no doubt shock a member 
of the London County Council. The defendant said she did 
not mean to defame the plaintiff in any way, and suggested 
the plaintiff was not the only woman bearing the name she 
had used in the song. The plaintiff was hurt when she heard 
her name was used in connection with the song, and went to | 
remonstrate with the defendant. Then the band com¬ 
menced to play, and of course there was a row and a certain 
amount of scratching and hair-pulling ensued. In the : 
meantime, a third lady appeared upon the scene, and, 
womanlike, she went to interfere, with the consequence that ^ 
she got a slight bite on one of her fingers. I suggested that 

* Latas are metal discs about the size of a dixmer-plate. They are 
used as currency across the Dikhu Biver and are worUi about three 
rupees (4#.) each. 
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it served her right for meddling in other people’s business, 
but, strange to say, she did not see it in that light. Thus 
run many of the cases, but it is a game of chance, and there 
are possibilities of gaining some advantages, while the 
council of elders is almost certain to have a feast.” 


It seems that many persons like to go to law because of 
the notoriety it gives them. In one village the elders fined 
a young man because he buried his father in the space between 
the main road and the row of bamboo structures where the 
dead bodies are deposited. Cheerfully the man paid his 
large fine, and then, with a broad smile, sat down and smoked 
his pipe with greater zest than ever—he seemed to be the 
proudest and happiest man in the village. Thus new grist 
is constantly poured into the mill of justice. 

Occasionally very important problems arise, such as the 
sale of village lands, matters that pertain to other village, 
or the question of a man who wishes to marry within the 
prohibited limits. At such times a general meeting of the 
entire village is called. At these gatherings the elders are 
quite loquacious. The speaker emphasizes an impoi^nt 
point by forcibly thrusting his spear into the ground m front 

of him. ... 

There was no court to deal with disputes between viUa^. 
and should the authorities of the villages concerned be unable 
to settle the matter amicably in conference, the only 
left was to gird on the armour and meet in battle. 
present time aU such difficulties are settled by the Pohtical 
Officer at Mokokchimg. 


WeaTpons. 

The Aos, in common with the other people throughout the 
hills, use the dao, or handbill, and spear as their most com¬ 
mon weapons of defence. The dao is the moot common and 
the most useful, not only as a weapon, but for almwt eve^ 
other purpose. The ordinary dao has a blade about ten 
inches long, narrow at the handle and broadening on 
blunt end, which is approximately fom inch^ 
dao is sharpened only on one surface of its cutting edge like 
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an adze. The handle is of wood, usually bamboo, with 
rattan wrappings where the blade fits in. 

To the Ao, as well as to the other hill-men, the dao is a 
most valuable possession; his narrow life is very closely 
boimd up with it. It is his breadwinner, for with it he does 
most of the work in connection with his crude agriculture; it 
provides him shelter, for with it he builds his house and 
fashions the weaving tools with which the women provide 
him with clothing; it not infrequently saves his life as he 
encounters the wild beasts of the jimgle. In former days 
it took him bn the pathway to honour and glory, for it was 
with this implement he severed the heads of his enemies 
and won the plaudits of his fellow-villagers. The Ao chops 
his firewood, makes his pipes, cuts his hair, carves his roast, 
and makes his furniture with the dao. He also uses it as a 
spade to make his roads and to set the posts for his house. 
The Naga is very skilful with the tool of all tools, and if he 
be given a saw to cut wood or a sickle to cut grass, he soon 
lays them aside in favour of the dao. 

The ordinary spear is some five feet long. The shaft is 
a smooth piece of hardwood with an iron point about a foot 
long at one end, and a two-edged blade, from twelve to 
eighteen inches in length, at the other end. The rich men 
use a shaft highly ornamented with dogs’ hair dyed red, 
and some other trimmings in black. The irons at the ends 
of the shafts are the same as used on the plain spears. 

Some of the natives use the crossbow and arrow, but 
they are so rarely used as to be hardly worthy of considera¬ 
tion. A few of the men possess guns, mostly muzzle-loaders. 
The majority of the villages have one or two guns, while 
several have none. This paucity of firearms is not due to a 
lack of desire on their part, but because the Government 
allows only a limited number in the hands of the natives. 
When it became known that I was to leave the Mokokchung 
subdivision, I was besieged by men who wanted to buy my 
guns. 

Because of the small quantity of powder each man is 
permitted to purchase, several men have implored me to 
buy powder for them, saying, almost tearfully, that their 
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powder would last only a few days, after which the gun would 
be useless and the wild animals could destroy their crops. 
At one time I fired a rifle bullet into a river bank, and an Ao 
spent an hour or more in trying to find it. Should any 
lead be left lying about they will be almost certain to pick 
it up and use it for making bullets. 

Boys use a small air-gun ^ for shooting birds. It is a 
slender bamboo tube about eighteen inches long, into which is 
fitted a bamboo plunger. For ammunition they gather in the 
jungle a certain kind of seed which makes a tightly fitting 
wad for the gun. These shots are then expelled by com¬ 
pressed air, due to the pressure exerted by the plunger. 

For defence they use the shield and the panji. The most 
common shield is made of bison hide. It is about three feet 
long and about eighteen inches wide, bent into a V-shape, 
with a rattan handle on the inside, and red hair tassels that 
hang out over the outside from the top. Some shields are 
made of plaited bamboo. 

The panji may also be classed as a weapon of defence. It 
is a sort of bamboo spike, about a foot long and sharp)ened at 
both ends, with which the ground could be rendered, if not 
entirely impassable, at least rather disconcerting to a bare¬ 
footed enemy. Some panjia were so constructed as to enter 
a foot and break off, while others were poisoned so as to 
inflict dangerous wounds. These were used very freely 
on the approaches to the villages. The warriors always 
carried a supply to put down in the path so as to delay an 
approaching enemy, or to protect themselves from an attaek 
in the rear when returning from a raid. When the British 
Government sent military expeditions into the hills, many 
wounds were received from these spikes, for not even heavy 
shoes are able to render a person immune. 


Warfare. 

From all the evidence that can be gathered, the Aos, as 
well as all the other tribes in this hill section, were m a 
state of constant hostility before the coming of British rule. 

» For a fuller description of thii gun see supra, pp. 44-15. 
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What the Aoa said of one of their villages could well be applied » 
to the tribe in its entirety, namely, “ Those people have as 
many wars as there are hairs on a Naga^s head/' There was 
no organised warfare in which any single motive or person 
predominated, but an unsystematic and unprincipled struggle 
between groups of individuals, without guidance and with 
very little coherence. There were bitter feuds between 
villages, the origin of which, in many cases, was buried deep 
in the forgotten past; but they must be continued, no 
matter how blindly. Small and insignificant difficulties | 
would arise, giving occasion for fresh outbursts and fresh ^ 
outpourings of blood. 

If a man, going to another village to trade, should be 
treated insolently, and this was more than probable, he would 
report the matter to his villagers, who must punish the 
insolent village. A case is reported that while some men 
were taking a mithan to a certain village, the path took them 
through the fields of a third village, where the animal did 
some damage. On the return they took the same route 
with some cows, one of which the offended villagere killed. 

The owners then returned home, and an attack was planned 
on this audacious village. It was a common practice for a 
village to commit some outrage, large or small, on travellers 
from other villages, all of which had to be settled by imple¬ 
ments of war. 

The Nagas were determined to have their battles; the 
slightest pretext was used for making a raid. Sometimes, 
in case of an outrage, one village would send word to another 
that on a certain day they would make an attack, when they 
would meet face to face in an open space. The defensive ^ 
party would go to meet the offenders outside the village, 
because the women and children would be less endangered 
than if the battle was waged in or near the village. Some- 
tunes several villages combined to make a raid on a large 
scale; but more often there were the small, secret expeditions, 
when men hid in the jungle and fell upon stragglers along 
the paths. They lurked by the springs and killed the 
women and children as they came for water; and they fell 
upon the workers in the fields. When the adults were at 
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work in the rice-fields, raiding parties often entered the 
village and killed the helpless women and children, making 
good their escape before help could arrive. Becau^ of this 
the women and children went to the springs and to the jungle 
for firewood in largo parties, and the men, whenever they 
were at work, kept their spears and shields within easy reach, 
and thus were ever ready. 

There was very little, if any, bravery m this warfare, for 
many times when a war party would set out and find the 
selected village ready to meet the attack, the warriors would 
fall back without striking a blow. Very few j^rsons feU by 
fair fight, but many feU by foul treachery, w^ch was jn- 
sidered skilful strategy. The worst feature of this 
was that helpless women and children were sl^ without 
any compunction; and the man who slew a ^ 

in the same esteem as one who had smitten his Gohath of 

^?t*8eems that glory in war was the b^t 

whole life and activity of the Nagas f “^r^* 
their villages on high and inaccessible ndges, that 
be easily ^fended, and paths were laid out so ^ pve t^ 
least possible advantage to skulking f^- 
the viSages were strongly ^o^ified by s^kades budt of 
set closely together and interlaced with bambw, the 
being studd^ with sharpened bamboo f^^s* 
approaches were guarded with two or three diteh^ 
boLms of which were thickly studded ^th «harpen^ 
bamboo spikes, while on the inner ha o e bridge 

be one of L stockades. A single 

across the ditch. ^ the inner stockade w^ thej^gat^ 

. rather happing ~ “ 

feet high, over which was a gable rroi. m 
were L heavy doors, aU bewm out of 

figures of men or animals carved upon Aem . 

mSg. These gates were always closed at mght ^tj^g 

in sockets, at the top and bottom, then fastened o^th^ 

inside by means of heavy bars. Many^illages 

large trees or in a structure near th ga - 

built above steep preeipices, rendenng it necessMy to 
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guard only a few approaches. Of these fortifications some 
still remain, but they are now mere relics. There are some 
remnants of old ditches, but they are few and far between. 
Near the village gates were the “ barracks or sleeping- 
houses for the unmarried braves. Here they kept large 
quantities of material for torches and extra spear shafts. 
Here the young men slept with their spears and daos^ ever 
ready for battle; and in times of sx)ecial danger they slept 
with their knees bent so they could spring into action at 
once. 

This constant warfare was a serious burden upon the people, 
because of the heavy war indemnities, the energy that must 
be expended in building and maintaining defences, the loss 
of cattle and crops on account of raids, and the impossibility 
of developing lands for cultivation any great distance from 
the village. Under such conditions there was much priva¬ 
tion and many a person had to suffer from hunger. But 
honour and glory were dear unto them, and this price was 
none too large to pay for it. 

Head-hunting. 

To find the real cause of this unmerciful warfare which 
caused much misery,^ we must turn to the custom of head¬ 
hunting, and try to fathom the motives which underlie this 
cruel custom. 

With any primitive people, tradition and custom play a 
very important part; and it even enters into the bloody 
pursuit of head-hunting. Several old Ao men, who now wear 
the insigma that proclaim their prowess, say that it was a 
custom of their fathers, and so must needs be perpetuated. 
Their folklore says that this practice began with the very 
birth of the race, and has been continued; there was really 
no reason for its beginning, but it was perfectly right and 
fraught with much glory. In the case of some men, revenge 
still rankles in their breasts, and they are greatly desirous 
of revenging the death of relatives or near ones, but the 
heavy hand of the British Government stays their course. 

* But pc^ibly less misery than the diseases consecjuent on annexation 
and administration, and certainly less mortality.—J. H. H. 
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The old blood revenge, which demanded at least a head for 
a head, led to many a raid. A slender econo^c motive 
also appears, for the successful warrior would tecome nc^ 
^d th^ meant, in other words, that he would have good 
crops. Such a hero would also, in some measure, secure 
im^Liity from sickness. These men had, 
somethin to gain through the fortunes of wm. Should 
crown Aoir cBorB, it wonld be worthy 
effort But these economic motives were fundam^tally 
reUgious, for to become rich meant favour with the go^. 

In addition to this, some Aos say that it was » 
religious motive, for by killing some other ^ 

woSd be pleasing their god, Lizaba. He would help one 
village agLst outside villagers, who were m 
L causing them to stumble so that they could be more 
^Uy killed. I have, however, been unable ^ 

U,thcea»tthatthcyj»^ontl^™rtw.o 

KaCranmStic makes an ® 

foremost means to proyido a man ^ ““ 

rmcessary soul matter, if anyone has too Uttle. , 

But Z most deep-lying mot ve 

soeUl nature, hecausn a ^^^Hle'^rhonorhom 
upon his success m war. Resp^t, lame tu 

one’s fellows stir the heart o* a British colours, 

noblest soldier who ever marched and 

To the Naga there is nothing ‘l^enTmy’s 

success in battle, which meant the uld 

head back to the viUage. becai^e of 

be sung. Men were caUed ^ gkiiU- 

untU they had made a w, of the 

house, after which they became umgtowed upon them 

community, and badges of honour Rdioiotit 

. Tk. Miwiwu.™ «<”«•, 

World Missionary Conference, 
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in that they were privileged to wear certain ornaments t 
hitherto denied them. The same held true of villages, for 
the village that had taken only a few skulls was held in 
contempt. It would be to the everlasting discredit of a 
village with a bright record to leave some smaU, weak 
village unmolested, where there would be a good opportunity 
to add more heads to its trophy room. With individuals 
and villages, it mattered not a whit if the head were that of a 
man, woman or child; they were all of equal value.^ The 
man in a village that had taken the largest number of heads 
was held in the highest esteem, and he would be chosen to 
lead their expeditions, and on the return would walk in the 
rear to put down the bamboo spikes in the path to hinder 
any approaching enemy; he was the bravest of all, so that 
if an attack should be made on the rear of their column, he 
would have to bear the brunt of it. The women lauded this 
questionable bravery and encouraged it. It was diflScult for 
a “ headless ” young man to win a fair maiden; hence often¬ 
times young men took vows to deprive themselves of certain 
pleasures imtil they had brought home the coveted prize. 

An old man who had taken five heads told me that such a 
man could always marry weU, and to prove it he related his 
experience. In his prime five young ladies set themselves to 
the task of winning his hand and heart, and he, captivated 
by their charms, married them one by one, imtil the desires 
of all were fulfilled. He lived with each a number of years 
until a child or two had been bom, and then took the next 
one. The last one had married another man, but, when the 
opportunity came to win her sweetheart of other days, she 
left her husband. 

It seems rather strange that the women should do all in 
their power to encourage such practices, for it was they and 
the children who suffered the most, since they were unarmed 
and not so fleet-footed as the men. Thus it was, but still 
they sang the praises of the successful warrior, while they 
scornfully laughed at the young men who attended the 
feasts without the adornments which distinguished the 
successful warrior. 

^ Provided the child had cut its teeth, I think.—J. H. H. 
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The Acs seem to have found a great deal of pleasure in 
head-hunting, and so it was to them a mode of recreation 
Some of the old grizzled warriors who have brought several 
trophies to redound to the credit of themselves and of their 
villages, are very proud to tell of their deeds of bravery, 
and become both eloquent and dramatic m the recital of 

In a prominent place in each village was the sk^ tree, 
where the fresh skull of an enemy would usually be hung up 
for several days, after which it would be taken, either to the 
ariju or to the owner’s house. This tree was^ usuaUy on a 
Uttle hiUock, or mound, which only the “ elect were 
to ascend. Now. when a young man wishes ^ 
regaUa, he may do so by making an imitation “ 
of wood, or of a gourd, and hang it on the *ree and 
giving a feast to the old men who have token heads. N 
there is no restriction in regard to ascendmg the on 

which the skull tree stands, but the young men, sore at heart 
because they may not hang trophies there. 
the hillock; they merely look upon it and envy 

Whatever may have been the motives 
many Aos to take heads, they did not enter 
thin^ lightly. When a village would 
tionfit was preceded by a day of gentia and fitting wors p 

of the village gods. 


CHAPTER V 


RELIGION AND MAGIC 
General Characteristics. 

The Ao Nagas, in common with the hill peoples of this 
section and in many other parts of India, have a simple 
religion. While among these various tribes it differs some¬ 
what in detail, yet in the fundamentals there is less differ¬ 
ence than there is between certain sects or denominations 
of Christendom. 

To these hillmen the universe is filled with multitudes 
of spirits with whom they must deal. “ Ghosts of the most 
diverse kinds,” writes Wameck,^ “ lurk in house and village; 
in the field they endanger the produce of his labour; in 
the forest they terrify the wood-cutter; in the bush they 
hunt the wanderer. From them come diseases, madness, 
death of cattle, famine. Malicious demons surround women 
during pregnancy and at confinement; they lie in wait 
for the child from the day of its birth; they swarm aroimd 
the houses at night; they spy through the chinks and the 
walls for their helpless victims.” 

All such phenomena as these simple people cannot explain 
are charged to the operations of the gods. During the hot 
season of 1913, one of the deities was said to have led a 
man into the jungle, where he was kept for several days, 
after which he was returned to the village. To avoid any 
repetition of this, the villagers made sacrifices and set up 
sharpened bamboo sticks in the path as a barrier against 
further depredations of the gods. It is a very common 
practice for an Ao to say, Tsungrem meiet (God knows), 

* World Missionary Conference Report, 1910, Vol. IV., p. 9. 
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when he is questioned about something he does not fully 
comprehend. 

The Naga cringes in fear before the unknowu powers, 
all of which seem bent on working ham to him. This 
fear is verj' real and he is pathetically in earnest; he is 
bound and fettered by it; he is a veritable slave. Because 
of this many would say that his religion is ab^rd and un¬ 
reasonable, but when the stem realities of life, ^th its 
almost limitless suffering, have to be faced, and when we 
consider the barrenness of his social environment, we may 
be more merciful in our judgments. The primitive man is 
face to face with the old time-worn problem of si^ermg. 
he sees how the innocent suffer, seemingly without cause. 

it is reaUy the most natural thing for him to assume 
that all about him there are malevolent spirits, or demons, 

that produce all this misery. i » man 

“ Where life is mainly struggle, remarks Clod , 
is ever on the watch against maUce-workmg agencies^ 
It is the fear of these unseen forces that moves hi 

enter into his religious observances. ,^„ii7Pd 

“When . . . primitive man,” says Jevom, . 

that he was in the hands of a mysterious 
power, it was inevitable that he should <=“t ateut to som 
means of entering into satisfactory relations ^^hJh^ 
power.” He must from the cradle to the ^a^ ^ to 
way among hosts of lurking spirits that are ““ 
agLst hto. and he must bargain with them to 
everv step he takes. He must try to court their favour 
or 2 least he must do something that they may turn aside 

The effort to placate these malicious 
sion in a variety of ways; and ^the n a observances 
are directed to this one end. toow^^ 

are now wholly traditional; the P^P® ° these 

they observe certain rites in a 

rito are treated in aU seriousness m spite of g« 

ideas that surround them. 
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The propitiation of the evil and capricious spirits is 
practically the sum and substance of their religion. There 
is no idea of worship or reverence; there is neither joy nor 
a feeling of religious consolation, as in Christianity, although 
some do have a slight feeling of comfort, since they have 
done their full duty and have seen signs indicative of an 
appeased spirit. Were it not for this buoyancy which 
comes from a sort of assurance that the spirit is now friendly, 
or has, at least, been induced to refrain from harm, the 
lot of these people would be a dark one indeed. There is 
very little of morality attached to this religion. A man 
does not avoid stealing a poor widow’s pig because it is 
wrong to do so, but because he may ofiFend some spirit and 
harm may come to him. The reason why the strong do 
not take imdue advantage of the weak is because they fear 
the spirit of the injured person will have its revenge. Thus 
the superstitious beliefs do have some effects upon morality, 
even though the motive be low. 

The after life has no bearing on the present conduct of 
the Aos, their one great concern being to appease the deities, 
that their smiling favour in the form of good rice may be 
had in abundance. 

Among the people “ to be religious means to be true to 
the traditions of the tribe,” and everything in the routine 
of life is bound up with some belief, tradition or super¬ 
stition, which is an integral part of the religion. A person’s 
life, in all its aspects, is guided by his religious beliefs and 
practices. He is ever dogged by some spirit, generally 
cruel, with whom he must make his peace, and so must 
walk accordingly, and consequently his religion is more 
than a Sabbath-day ornament. 

The religion of the Naga is intensely practical. He 
performs his rites lest the mysterious powers about him 
bring calamities to his door; he refrains from work on 
certain days that he may have good crops; he goes through 
the appropriate ceremonies that he may have water in 
the spring; and he sacrifices at the village gate lest the 
dread pestilence come stalking boldly in and ruthlessly 
claim l^th hoary age and stalwart youth as his victims. 
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It is the physical necessity of protecting “en from bodily 
harm and of getting food in abidance that dictates m 
large measure in regard to the religious obse^ances. The 
obTervances to this end are not dependent upon some 
individual, but the entire social umt, the 
it These various activities are for the benefit of t 
■riUage in its entirety, «nd so tJl most contribute their 

’’‘The Aos hove a general idea of a good deity, but be does 
nol toteSte in their behalf, and so they w no attention 
to hto The eaeriflees are made only to thote trbo mjbt 
work harm They also have a strong belief in fate, tbeir 

Jitnyrtog -‘P-* «” •' . ?Sm’° me 

„„ idi or emboiumenjs I' 

tke -IP their abode in material obj^^ 
chiefly in stones, but they worship the spirit abiding 

“lVl*^r^u7ous rites and sacrifices of the ‘^^re “ 
mtiph make-believe When a man cames a fowl to the 

t^verll hSed tiny packages 
ir’^thls is done ^ 

the °j3n hy the worshipper, while 

of the consecrated gift is eaten y fpothers and 

the gods receive the shells of the eggs, * “ 

the Lt of the fowU, with some veiy smaU hits of meat. 


The Leading Oods. 

The Aos have a number of go^. 
called Lungkijingba, cHef of heave ^ ^ j^ts; 

earth; and Mcjing, chief m “ ‘‘^Pt'Tde^tely 

in addition to whom there are ^ -^y of which 

named. Trimprem is the generid «'.™,to„.e 
there am several; for ‘"“"'a^rt^d orm 

site deity), h.-hmsp 
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tsungrem (jxmgle deity). Tlie first part of the term for deity, 
Isurtg, is used in words that connote the idea of divine, 
heavenly or supernatural, as shown in such words as tsung~ru 
(divine favour) and tsung-jirei (deity flash or lightning). 

Lungkijingba (stone house deity) is the great god, the 
highest of all the gods, and is supposed to live high up in 
the sky, because of which he is sometimes called Anung 
tsungrem (“ god of the aerial expanse ”). He is the one who 
fixes the destiny of all men. He is represented as sitting 
upon the dome of his stone house as on a throne, where he 
pulls to pieces certain leaves, pronouncing on each piece 
a fate or destiny. The spirits of men come and each one 
picks up a piece of leaf, and the fate pronounced upon it 
becomes his lot in life. But since there is no mark on 
the piece of leaf, telling what particular destiny it por¬ 
tends, the great god does not know what is to be the lot 
of each man; it resolves itself into a mere blind game of 
chance. Even though the destiny of men is supposed to 
be fixed in this way, other deities have power to afflict 
mankind. Since Lungkijingba does not afflict men’s spirits 
he is not the recipient of as many attentions as the other 
gods. However, he may give orders to certain other gods 
to afflict men, or to desist from afflicting certain mortals. 
The viUage as a whole makes no offering to him, but indi¬ 
viduals, through the soothsayers, occasionally do, to gain 
some special favour, such as a more favourable fate than 
was granted at the beginning, or that some affliction may 
pass away. 

Lizaba, or, by a slightly different spelling, Lijaha, means 
“ earth-walker.” He is the deity that appeared on earth 
and walked as a man among men; he is also considered 
the creator of the earth. He is the deity living in closest 
relation to men, and with him they have the most dealings. 
Consequently most of the offerings go to him. He has 
charge of the rains and storms, and consequently the food 
supply is in his hands; he also commands sickness and 
disease into what houses and villages these are to go. In 
the old days Lizaba used to appear once or twice each year 
in certain Ao villages, when he would bring with him portents 
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which would forecast coming events. ^ If he brought a 
bamboo bottle containing blood, an epidemic of dysentery 
would be inevitable ; if the bottle contained peas, beans or 
com, small-pox would come; if it were rice, then rich 
harvests would be assured; and, if it were a dao, wars 
could be expected. Lizaba would always come quietly as 
a stranger on an errand, and would be entertained hospitably 
in some house. As soon as the stranger’s identity became 
known, there would be feasts in his honour, and other 
villages, hearing the news, would also keep their rest da^ 
and feasts. Since the British annexed the Ao land, Ltzaba 
has not appeared. The Aos say he has gone on a journey 
to the ends of the earth. Now when Lizaba des^ to 
communicate with his chosen people, he makes revelation 
in dreams to some, who are especially near to him, m the 

village of Longsa. , 

MincUvg, or M(4ing, is the ruler in the abode of the 
departed spirits. He is said to have been an Ao man w o 
aspired to the headship of the Lungkunger sib, but, failing, 
he departed to the realm of the departed spirits, to 
its ruler.* When a man dies, his spirit must pause at Mtu- 
ching's house, where it will be judged, and be as^gn 
its proper place. Ji a rich or influential man of the iMvg- 
kunger sib dies, it is customary for his relatives to blacken 
his face, that Miuchivg may not recognize him and toymen 
him, to avenge his defeat in the contest for t^e primacy 
of the sib while on earth. The Aos say that if JfwicAinjj 
wishes to build a new house, a large number o 
probably die on earth, because their spirits ^ 
workmen for the building operations, ^ onH 

to make a big feast, many women and children die a g 
to his abode, to sing his praises at the festivities. 

CrecUion. 

To Lizaba is given the creiEt for 
world. The outlook of the Aos is very linu , ^ 

» Cf. Maweno in Hutton, The Angami Nagae, p. 182, and Liteaba 

Hutton, The Serna Nagas, p. 195. 

* Cf. Clark, Ao Naga Dictionary, under Moztng- 
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the world contains their own little territory, and that of a 
few others of the neighbouring hill tribes, together with 
the portion of the Assam valley that is visible to them from 
their hills. But, even though he is called the earth-maker, 
yet by their tradition he did very little; he only levelled 
out the Assam valley. When he had smoothed out the 
present valley, and was ready to begin operations on the 
hills, a cockroach came and told him that war had broken 
out. Because the war demanded his immediate attention, 
he discontinued his work, never to take it up again; conse¬ 
quently we have the rugged hills where the Aos live. 

Tiaba (the creator) is said to have created man. This 
term is sometimes applied to the chief god, Luiigkijmgba. 
In their traditions man is said to have come from Lungtrok 
(six stones) near the village of Chongliyimti. Six men, the 
progenitors of the human race, came from this place, but 
I could not learn what part Tiaha had in bringing forth 
these men. 


Warship of Deities. 

The Aos worship their deities by making sacrificial offer¬ 
ings. The worshippers devour the offerings themselves, 
while the gods receive a few feathers or the feet of the 
fowl, or perhaps a small piece or bit of pig’s intestine. 
Although the gods receive only some tiny bits of the meat, 
yet they get the animal’s spirit, the Aos say, which is its 
very essence. 

As has already been stated, a village as a whole does not 
worship Lungkijingba, because he is too far removed to 
exert any direct mfiuence for evil; but individuals make 
their offerings to him. When the soothsayer is summoned 
to perform the ceremonies the owner of the house gives him 
a cock, some rice, dried fish, dried pork, salt and rice beer. 
Of each of these comestibles the soothsayer takes some 
morsels and, doing them up in small packages, fastens them 
to the main post of the house. This finished, he will fiourish 
the fowl over the man’s head, as if to sweep away any 
adverse fate that might be hovering over him, mumbling 
meanwhile a prayer that no dire calamity befall anyone 



A WAYSIDE ALTAR, 

Sharpened sticks set up to keep evil spirits from entering the village. 
The three stones form a tripod on which the cooking is done. This is 
found in every house. 



THE CEMETERY. 

The bamboo structures in which the corpses are deposited after they have 
been dried. . . . p. 104. 


ITo face p. 80. 
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of the household; that the descendants may become great, 
both in numbers and fame, and that material blessings may 
richly come to their lot.* After this the soothsayer, taking 
the fowl with the rice and other dainties, departs to his 
own house. Much importance is laid upon the dream the 
man of the house may have during the following night, for 
this will show whether or not the petition has been received. 
The following day the soothsayer goes to take down the 
small parcels from the pillar in the house, and casts them into 
the jimgle. At this time he receives a male pig to be taken 
to his house. He may take it alive, but Lungkijingba may 
be induced to be more favourable if it be killed at the main 
post of the donor’s house. It is a somewhat hazardous 
undertaking to petition for a more favourable fate; hence 
the killin g of this pig and the tying of another bundle to 
the post is considered a wise procedure, especiaUy if the 
dream of the night before has not been as propitious as 
might have been desired. The next day he throws this 
second package away. After the completion of the cere¬ 
mony, the family in this house will be imder a taboo for 
six days. 

There is another ceremony, considerably different, although 
it has the same purpose, and is directed to the same god. 
In this ceremony no fowl is used. The householder gives 
the soothsayer a small earthen cooking pot, in wWch he 
places some cooked rice, some dried fish and dried pork. 
This is deposited in a small basket and tied to the central 
post of the house. If the sacrifice is made on behalf of the 
man of the house, he gives six small bundles of iron strips ^ 
to the soothsayer, after which he moistens his forefinger 
in hig mouth and touches the bundles of iron; if he has a 
diseased spot, he touches it with the moistened finger. This 
iron and the basket of food is then devoted to Lungki- 
jingba, when this prayer is uttered: “ Bound feet, bound 
hands loosen! continually bountiful harvests give; sons '• 
and daughters give! ” The soothsayer waves thfe bundle 
of iron about the worshipper, as if to brush away aU evil, 

. ^ Clark, Dictionary, under jahili. Each bundle is supposed to contain 
iron sufficient for makin g a dao, 

O 
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after which the bundles are tied to the post. He then goes 
to commune with the deity in his dreams. The next 
morning he returns to the worshipper, when they compare 
their dreams, to ascertain whether or not their suppU- 
cations have been accepted. This completed, the sooth¬ 
sayer, taking the bimdles of iron, which are his fee, departs 
for his home. 

Since LizaJba is the one who has the most intimate dealings 
with men, a village as a whole worships him at least once a 
year, in addition to which individuals make their offerings 
at special times. Near the gates of each village there are 
one or two altars for this worship. These altars are formed 
of two rows of stakes driven in the ground, crossing each 
other so as to form the letter X. The offerings are placed 
on the ground at the foot of these stakes, on the side nearest 
the path leading into the village. At these altars none 
but the village priests may oflSciate. Bringing to the altar 
two fowls, a pig, a quantity of boiled rice and some cooking 
pots, and carrying each one of these separately, they groan 
loudly in order to impress Lizaba with the importance of 
the offering he is about to receive. To begin with, some 
leaves are tom up, and about sixty of the pieces are arranged 
at the altar, on each of which is laid a little of the rice, six 
small pieces of fowl liver or gizzard. Beside each leaf 
plate is placed a little rice beer in a leaf cup. Then over 
these little heaps are placed other leaves, and the same 
performance takes place with the meat and the fowl, rice 
and rice beer. After the fowl offering has been made, the 
pig is killed by piercing the heart with a bamboo knife. 
Then the priest invokes Lizaba^ asking him to accept the 
life or the spirit of the animal, after which the offering 
is made exactly as with the fowl. When this has been 
completed, the head priest offers a prayer, imploring that 
good fortune may come to the village in every way. No 
food is touched until the sacrifice has been finish^, lest 
the gods should be offended, but immediately after this 
the priests have a bountiful feast, and the next morning also 
they have another feast at the same place. If anything 
remains after this second feast, it is left. The cooking pots 
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and the baskets in which the pig and the fowls were carried 
are hung on the altar. The day of this sacrifice is observed 
by the whole village as a rest day, while the priests are 
taboo for six days. On the following day each family 
brings to the field an egg, which is offered to deity. 

No one will touch anything placed on Lizaba^s altar, 
not even the village pigs, they say. It is considered a 
favourable omen if the crows eat the offerings. This the 
most elaborate sacrifice is called Lizaba kulum. 

Each year before beginning to cut down the jungle on the 
new rice lands, they have a day of worship called imkovg ao, 
in order that none of the villagers may be seriously injured 
while clearing their fields. This offering is made at the 
Lizaba altars, near the village gates. The priests, taking a 
cock, a pig and dog, wend their way to the appointed place, 
where the fowl and porker are sacrificed as in the elaborate 
worship of Lizaba kulum. This having been completed, 
the dog is killed and left at the altar. The entire village 
observes a day of rest at this time. 

In the spring before the Aos may begin to sow their rice 
they have a day of worship called tenden mung. On the 
morning of this day one of the priests, taking a cock, an 
egg, some cooked rice, some rice beer and a handful of 
seed rice, goes either to his own rice-field or to some other 
convenient place near the path to the fields. Having 
reached the appointed spot he offers the fowl to Lizaba, 
meanwhile praying for a prosperous year and for bountiful 
harvests. After the savoury odours of the sacrifice have 
reached the deity, and his favour has been won, the priest 
sows his handful of rice on a little plot of ground, and 
encloses it with a bamboo fence. His oflBcial duties now 
finished, he proceeds to feast on the fowl. In the middle 
of the little enclosure he sets up a bamboo stick, to which 
he ties some smaU packages of meat and rice, together with 
the egg-shell, some feathers and the feet of the fowl. At 
the top of this stick is inverted the basket used for carrying 
the fowl. On the fence he hangs the bamboo joints that 
served as beer mugs, together with the crooked stick that 
served as a hoe for covering the seed. After this he petuma 
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to his house, under strict taboo for several days, when even 
his own family must leave his house. He enters his house, 
where he must sit down on his wooden bed by the fireplace, 
and remain there for three days without sleeping. If he 
fails to do this, the stalks of grain will be weak and the 
roots will not go deeply into the soil. The way in which 
the rice in this tiny enclosure germinates is a portent of 
the way the rice will grow for all the villagers. On the 
foiuth day his brethren in the priesthood open the door of 
his house, and give him some rice beer, and this ends the 
period of strict taboo. His fellow-villagers prepare before¬ 
hand his food for these three days’ vigil. Then, after the 
lapse of a few days, he will take another fowl out to the 
little enclosure, when he will make another sacrifice, invert 
the basket he hung on the stick before, and eat the fowl. 

The priest who officiates this time remains imder a taboo 
until after the harvest. The day following this miniature 
rice-sowing is observed as a rest day by the entire village, 
when they must have no dealings with persons from other 
villages. 

When the rice in the little enclosure has attained a height 
of some six inches, the priest who officiated at the sowing 
will pluck some of the leaves and, eating them, say, “ The 
leaves are very bitter,” thereby giving due notice to the 
destructive birds, rodents and larger animals that the grain 
is not good for them, but is destined for human consumption. 
The next day is observed by the village as a rest day, when 
anyone who absents himself is fined. 

Ordinarily in the month of June they have the jatneja, 
or aren tsungrem ajaba mung, when they invoke deity to 
give them good crops. At this time the officiating priests 
take two fowls and a pig to Lizdba's altar, where they make 
their oflFering and eat the fowls and one-half of the pig. 
The other half of the pig they give to the board of elders, 
who in turn give them half of a cow, which they have 
killed for the occasion. The priests and elders keep this 
as a sacred rest day, and the following day is kept by the 
village as a whole. At this time no one is allowed to go to 
another village lest the bountiful harvest depart with the 
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wayfarer. For three days for a like reason no grain wiU 
be sent to another village. 

The tsungrem mung, or dsum nu mung, is a festival held 
at harvest-time, in some places before and in others after 
harvest, as a sort of harvest festival. On the first day 
one or two pigs are cut up into small pieces, and one piece 
is delivered to every house occupied by a married couple 
or widower, the widows being omitted. These pieces of 
meat and a few grains of rice are placed on the hearth¬ 
stones, and being sizzled somewhat, are given to the children. 
Should there be no children in the household, some will 
come from other households to enjoy the tasty morsels. 
This is an offering to Lizaba, when the householder petitions 
him for bountiful crops, health, wealth and honour for his 
household. 

Ordinarily this is a three-day festival, but at times it 
lasts longer. The first day is a sort of preparation, when 
they provide the wood and hull the rice for the following 
days. They must not go to work in the fields, but they 
may go fishing. On the following days they refrain from 
work, except that which is necessary in the preparation of 
their food and drink. In carrying water from the springs 
they put the bark strap over the shoulders instead of over 
the head; if it is put over the head in the usual fashion the 
hair will come out and they will also be afflicted with boils. 
On the last evening of the festival, before the doors are 
fastened, an old, cracked cooking pot is taken and thrown 
into the street with the statement that all the provisions 
have been used up in the sacrifice, so nothing more can be 
done for Lizaba ; and he is asked to receive this broken 
vessel. After the harvest has all been gathered in this 
is an appropriate ceremony, when they dismiss the god 
Lizaba, as being of no further use until they begin to 
make preparations for the next year’s crop. 

This, which is really the harvest festival, is an occasion 
for the consumption of large quantities of hilarity-producing 
rice beer. It is the time chosen by some rich men for 
giving their feasts to the village, thus enhancing the merri- 
nient. It is also a time of sexual licence. 
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Once each year they have a religious festival called 
talen pusong. This is celebrated on the main path leading 
to the rice-fields, near the point where the branches lead to 
the individual fields. The priests build an altar resembling 
a Lizaba altar at the village gates, and here they offer parts 
of a cock and a pig, when a prayer is offered asking that 
abundant crops may be theirs, and that no harm may 
befall the villagers as they go back and forth to their fields. 
This done the priests have their feast of pork and rice beer. 
While the priests have been performing these solemn rites 
the men of the village have been engaged in clearing up the 
path. Then the priests give to each man a small portion 
of meat and rice beer. If there be anything left over the 
priests divide it up among themselves. At this time there 
is no rest day for the village, but the priests who officiate 
are taboo for three days. 

There is an optional day of worship, called im jashi, or 
aren ja^hi. At this time a fowl, a pig and a dog having 
been offered, ap];)eals are made to deity for good harvests, 
for abimdance of meat to eat, for success and for glory in 
war, and for general prosperity. 

In addition to all of these there are sacrifices made by 
individuals, in their own rice-fields, in each of which there 
is a small altar. Sacrifices are also made at the individual 
granaries, that the yield of rice may be abundant; and 
other sacrifices are made from time to time, as the occasion 
demands. All of these religious festivals have practical 
ends in view, that is, they are for the purpose of securing 
bountiful crops, prosperity and the blessings of good health. 

In aU these sacrifices, six seems to be the perfect number. 
They put six pieces of liver, six pieces of meat and the 
like into each of the small bundles, while the packages go 
in the multiples of sixes; that is, thirty, sixty, one hundred 
and twenty, etc. Sometimes, however, they throw in a 
few extra packages for good measure, to make sure of the 
smiling favour of the deities. 
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Ancestor Worship. 

Among simple peoples “ the dead friend and brother 
becomes an enemy, and his coffin and grave are the abode 
of terror. It is fear that occasions the worship of the 
departed.** ^ This holds true of the Ao Nagas. In the 
late summer a pig or dog is sacrificed at the place where the 
remains of ancestors were deposited. However, this is not 
a general practice, but is done to drive away sickness and 
to bring good crops. Thereupon a new cloth is spread on 
the ground near the grave, and if a butterfly or grasshopper 
light on the cloth, an attempt is made to catch it and carry 
it to the house. If the insect is caught they are thereby 
assured that the spirit of the departed made a friendly 
visit to the family during the night; but if not caught the 
departed did not accept the offering and his spirit failed 
to make the desired call. The men who have received 
large inheritances from their ancestors make offerings each 
year, for they have great things to expect. Men who himt 
also do this yearly, in order to be successful in the chase. 

Worship of Natural Forces. 

Among the Aos, although there is no distinctive nature 
worship, there is something which closely approaches it. 
In a way there is a sun worship, but it would be more 
accurate to say that they worshipped the deity who controls 
it and its beneficent rays. When the weather is inclement 
for several days, the priests collect a number of eggs, and, 
going to a particular spot, break them and eat them raw, 
hanging up the shells for the deity. Then they implore 
the sun deity to grant favourable weather; otherwise the 
villagers must suffer from lack of food. This is followed 
by a rest day, when the priests go from house to house, 
drinking rice beer and singing praises to the sun. At times 
they sacrifice cows and pigs to the ruling spirits of the sun 
and moon. According to the Aos this has been a customary 
practice from the beginning of time, and should it not be 
kept up, the pigs and cattle would die and the crops fail. 

* World Missionary Conference Report, 1910, VoL IV., p. 9. 
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At some of the other festivals they appeal to the deities 
of heaven and earth, of the sun and of the moon, to be 
favourable imto them. 


Stone Worship. 

In the Ao territory there are several stones which are 
said to be the abodes of deities, near which offerings are 
made. Stones or large boulders that have an unusual 
appearance are believed to be dwelling-places of spirits. 
The people have rather indefinite ideas about these deities, 
which have long been worshipped, for what reason they 
know not; however, it is a safe procedure to make their 
I)eace by offerings, lest some calamity befall them. In 
some instances the sacred stones are within the villages, 
while in others they are in the jungle. They make the 
usual offerings of fowl, pig and of rice beer, from which there 
is always an ample residue for the ojflaciating priests. When 
the stone is at some distance in the jungle, the old men 
and the head priests do not go, but the younger men and 
the under-studies in the priesthood attend to the cere¬ 
monies. After the sacrifices have been offered, a cock is 
set free, and an invocation made to deity. When the 
solemn service is ended and the party turns homeward, 
a dog is killed and left by the side of the path as an 
additional offering. The priests are the only ones to eat 
of the sacred meat at this time. If anything should remain, 
it must be thrown away and not be carried back to the 
village. 

There are certain stones, usually kept in the grain-houses, 
that are sure to bring increase and prosperity to the pos¬ 
sessors. Deities abide in them, to whom offerings of eggs 
are made in the usual method, when the deity receives the 
shells and a few morsels, while the balance is eaten by the 
suppliant. In exchange for this offering he implores the 
gods to inundate him with showers of temporal blessings. 

In the beginning of things the Aos had no water, so they 
drank the juice of the rattan. When water was found they 
made an offering of a male pig, and ever since then they 
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OROUF IN ATTENDANCE AT A RELIGIOUS GATHERING. 

The building in the middle is a mec?ting-house which the Christians built 
in a main thoroughfare of the village. 
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have made offerings to the deity who controls springs. No 
one has ever seen him, no one knows where he lives, but 
every year they propitiate h im by offering up a pig. 

The Priesthood. 

Each Naga village has a set of priests who attend to the 
religious welfare of the community. Since the Aos* religion 
consists in following tradition to its minutest details, it is 
the oldest men who are best versed in the traditions and 
customs; hence they are the best religious leaders. It is 
incumbent upon the oldest male in each sib to serve as a 
village priest, called putir, unless something should in¬ 
capacitate him for the duties. Among them there is one 
chief, called putir-ungeTy and the oflBce is, supposedly, 
hereditary within a certain sib. This man is really the 
highest oflBcial in the village, although he has nothing to say 
in regard to civil or military affairs; but, since the life of 
the people is so closely bound up with religion, he holds 
the position of highest honour. He holds his oflSce for life, 
or until infirmities lay him aside. The priestly duties 
impose no great burdens, except when each must take his 
turn at the tendcn For this inconvenience, as well 

as for that entailed by some of the taboos, they receive 
ample compensation in the way of sumptuous fare at every 
occasion of worship where they officiate, at the time of 
viUage feasts. Moreover, once each year rice is collected 
to pay for the fowls and animals used in the village sacrifice 
during the year, the remainder of which goes to the priests. 
Some of this they may exchange for meat and rice beer, 
and thus fare sumptuously while it lasts. Also, when 
collections are made for the entertainment of village gueste. 
the priests receive a liberal portion. The pay of the o 
men in oflBce is fairly liberal, but the younger men o no 
object, because they are looking forward to the time w en 
they will fiU some of these lucrative positions. Th^e 
men are immune from any fines or village work, an m e 
village assessments they pay less than the ordinary rate. 

» Seo “ Worship of Deities,” tenden mung, p. 83. 
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Since the priests are the oldest men in the village, death 
frequently invades their ranks, but the prevalent idea is 
that they are more liable to sickness because of their intimate 
relations with the deities and because the responsibility 
for the religious welfare of the community weighs heavily 
upon them. The gaps are filled from the second ranks of 
the priesthood, called putibangmi, who are the next to the 
oldest men in each sib. The initiation ceremonies are held 
at the house of the head village priest, where all the priests 
gather, the initiate supplying a fowl and a quantity of rice 
beer for the banquet. The -pidir-mger kills the fowl, mean¬ 
while exhorting the novitiate to be faithful in the trust 
that is now placed upon him. He then invokes a blessing 
upon bim and his family, asking that health and prosperity 
may be their lot and that they may be saved from any of 
those forms of death which bring a curse upon the household. 

These putibangmi, or second-rank priests, assist the first- 
rank priests in some of the ceremonials, and on certain 
occasions, when a sacrifice is to be made in the jungle, they 
officiate. When the village clears the path to the field 
these priests kill a pig and distribute it among the workers. 
When the village kills a pig for some guest, these priests 
act as deacons and distribute a small portion to each house 
in the village. 

In addition to these village priests, there is another 
class called nokor, whose duties are to the sib and not to 
the village. In the case of death by accident it is their 
duty to minister to the needs of the stricken family, which 
for a time is socially out-caste; they also make the coffins 
and are the pall-bearers. When any member of the sib 
kiHs an animtJ, certain portions are always given to these 
priests, as their fees for official services. In the event of 
sickness in a home, certain old women give assistance, for 
which they receive a small package of salt. They are the 
eight oldest women in each sib. A woman belongs to the 
sib of her father and to members of this group she renders 
her aid. 

In villages that have both Chongli and Mongsen people 
there is a double set of priests. 
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At times when a single family performs some religious 
exercise, a soothsayer may act as priest; the head of the 
family officiates at the private altar in the rice-field, and 
at the time of tsungrem mung,^ when the house-site god is 
propitiated, both husband and wife perform the priestly 
functions. At a certain prosperity-invoking feast, imzashi^ 
the civil officials perform the rites. 

Divinations. 

In the majority of Ao villages there is at least one diviner, 
or soothsayer, called arasenisnr, who may be of either sex. 
The diviner is a person who has many dreams, and is liable 
to work himself into more or less of a trance, when he is 
purported to commune with the deities and with the 
departed spirits, and to see things not revealed to ordinary 
mortals. 

In case of sickness a sootlisayer is called to the house, 
to hold converse with the spirit world, to learn what must 
be done to accomplish the release of the spirit of the sick. 
He may receive a fowl, some rice, some fish, rice beer, and 
other dainties, part of which he offers as a sacrifice in the 
jungle. While thus engaged he is supposed to go into a 
trance, and hold converse with the spirits on behalf of the 
ill person. He will then deliver the heavenly message to 
the family, telling whether or not the sick one will die, and, 
if a sacrifice is to be made, what must be offered, and where 
the rite must be performed. Instead of going to the jungle, 
the soothsayer may remain in the sick man’s house, when 
he will look steadily at a particular object until his muscles 
become tense and he loses consciousness. After some time 
the bystanders arouse him, but with no small difficulty, 
since massages, rubbings and applications of various herbs 
are necessary to restore him to consciousness—a perform¬ 
ance that cannot fail to impress the onlookers with the 
genuineness of the affair. 

Sometimes the wielder of the magic art will take a leaf- 
cup filled with rice beer, and tipping it slightly to one side, 
will affirm that on the surface of the liquid he sees the sick 

* See Section on ** Worship,” p. B6. 
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person’s spirit, as in distress it moves about in the jungle. 
He sees also the exact place where the demon seized the 
spirit, and accordingly is able to tell where the sacrifice 
must be made. He may also pull some leaves to pieces, 
and throwing them, watch to see which side turns up, 
that he may read the omens. 

Occasionally men are anxious to learn the condition of 
their departed relatives and call the necromancer to confer 
with him . He is given the usual fowl and other eat¬ 
ables, which he is supposed to deliver to the spirits, and 
on resuming consciousness he is to report the conver¬ 
sation he had with the spirits. All these articles of food 
go to the diviner; and he receives them in rather generous 
proportions. 

The soothsayer pretends to see some coming calamity. 
Occasionally he will tell some person that he sees in him 
signs of serious illness, for which it would be well for him 
to consult the omens and perform the proper ceremonies; 
or a man may have some doubts about his health, when he 
will consult the diviner, only to have his fears multiplied 
so that he will perform the proper rites to avert calamity. 
Sometimes he may cast out hints that in the clothing or 
ornaments of some rich man he sees unmistakable evidences 
of impending evil. When this reaches the man’s ears 
he will be almost certain to summon the seer that evil may 
be warded off. For this the soothsayer makes a sort of 
brush of leaves and sticks which he flourishes about the 
house, striking the walls, the clothing and furnishings of 
the domicile. After this he cuts off small bits from the 
posts, mats, cloths and bamboo lashings, which, together 
with the brush, he throws away. Then he may take a 
torch and, touching the different parts of the house with 
the flame, complete the purification. For this he receives 
a fee in the shape of some fish, a fowl, a quantity of rice, 
dried meat, salt and any other provisions that may be on 
hand. 

Sometimes the soothsayer will warn a family that some 
member is fated to meet death by drowning, by falling from 
a tree, by snake-bite, or by some other sudden calamity. 
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which the gods send because of some awful sin committed 
by the famUy. To avert this there is an elaborate ceremony. 
Some member of the household accompanies the di\'mer 
to a jungle stream, over which is built a platfom, on which 
the man hangs some ornaments. The diviner binds toget er 
a bundle of leaves with which he strikes the man as if to 
brush away aU evU. Then either a fowl or a dog will be 
lulled and placed on the platform. If the water rises an 
carries this platform away, the omens are favourable. 
The platform is built close to the water, so durmg the 
rainy season the probabilities of favourable omens are 
comparatively high. While on this mission 
do not speak to anyone they meet, lest the benefit o 
ceremony may go to this third person. However, they may 
converse with an enemy, in the hope that aU the impending 

evil may fall upon him. . 

At times the soothsayer tells of misfortune comi^ upon 
the village. To avert such calamities there are elaborate 

'TmSey be stolen from a man's house, the diviner is 

asked to locate the thief, and 

he proceeds to name the culprit. Should he fad 

the right person, he would say that the spirit of the man 

who lit Z money is in discord wi^ his own, ®uc*i a 

condition renders it impossible for him to " 

thief; thus, incidentaUy, he is able to keep his infalhbihty 

“rhe^sptit of a diviner is said to be very sy^pajhet^ 
related to the spirit of some leopj^ or tiger, o** P 
may even be identical, so that when one is m 
other shares the feeling.^ In one of the Ao « 

said a widow was the diviner, and^r control 

her house and did her no harm. The divmer h 
over his “ leopard,” and so can order it 
or cows of some fellow-villager, if ® ., ., . under 

Many persons are kept in awe by being 

> Cf. J. H. Hutton, “ Leop'^''^ ^ 

Juno, 1020. Reprinted in the Report of the SmUhtontan iner, 

1921, pp. 629-tO. 
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certain conditions the leopard *' will be sent to meet them 
on some unfavourable jungle path,^ 

When illness comes upon the arasentstiTj it is of a peculiar 
kind, due to the distress or death of his ** leopard/' He 
is able to withstand the death of five leopards, but at the 
death of the sixth he will succumb. At each time he vill 
be in great distress until his spirit has found another 
leopard. The man is supposed to be able to tell where 
his leopard has died, even though its usual haunts be miles 
and miles away. Diviners of the weaker sex pass away 
with the death of the fifth leopard. When the diviner 
dies, the leopard can no longer continue to live. In proof 
of this the Aos relate that when a certain man, Nokten- 
lemba, died, his brother and son went in search of his 
leopard, which they foxmd, cold in death, in the man's 
own field. 

The arasmtsur^ with his magic art, is the best and most 
reliable source of divination, but there are other methods 
practised by those who do not have such close communion 
with deity. When a stone deity is worshipped in the 
jungle, a cock is thrown into the air. If it flies away and 
soon returns, the omens are favourable, but if it flies away 
and does not return, or quickly alights on the earth and 
runs away, then the deity is displeased. When the god of 
increase is propitiated at the granary, a fowl is killed and 
the omens are read from the entrails, from which a man 
knows of a certainty whether he will eat well-filled grain 
or empty husks. 

A bamboo or rattan withe is sometimes pulled rapidly 
back and forth over a stick until charred through, and 
from the broken ends the omens are read. 

In practically all important ventures the omens would be 
consulted beforehand. In time of war this important 
function would not be neglected before going to battle. 

The Aos attach meanings to various phenomena which 
they are tmable to explain, and they regard many things 
as foretelling the future. Should some calamity come, 

^ Lycanthropy is widespread amoiig peoples on a low- cultural leveL 
For the Garos, cf. Playfair, op. ciL, p, 23, 
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there must have been some sign to foretell it. Many tunes 
wonderful portents have given warnings of con^g distress. 
One year, an epidemic of small-pox, a devastating war, and 
a severe famine fell to the lot of one village where they had 
previously seen some very strange manifestations. I^ 
rice had boiled in a basket, even though there was no fire 
near it two sticks of wood stood up in the street and pecked 
at each other like hens, stains as if of fresh blood appeared 
on freshly boiled rice, a large leaf crawled across the floor 
of a certain house several times, and when crumpled up, 
walked off to the jungle, and two hens hatched out each a 

chick that had four legs. . ^ • a 

As the vultures do not make their ab^e m Ao land, 
when one comes soaring along it is a sure sign of unpendmg 
battle. If a large hawk soars over a village, someone wm 
soon die. The spirit of a deceased man is sup^d to 
take the form of the bird ^ and return to ^ 
beckon someone to join him on the other shore. If 
bird perches several times on a tree in a nce-field, 
surely the death of someone is soon to foUow. There 
large night hawk which has a weird cry, and when tto 
bird of ill-omen utters its cry above a hou^, it means t 
a death wiU occur within a brief space of time. 

The god Lizaba frequently sent to the 
notices that boded ill. Sometimes he ^ht ^ 

message in person, while at other times he might se^ it 
by a courier. A smaU bundle of bad rice was a portent 
of scanty crops; cooked yams signified chil^u ^ 
die of a severe cough; a broken spear or dao 
death of an important man in the villap ; l»aM or c^ 
bespoke a scourge of smallpox; and oo m , 

joint was unimpeachable evidence that an 
dysentery would seal in death the eyes of nmny ' 

The Aos have a round basket, about a . 

and two feet high, in which they keep a quan i y 
rice for household use. They firmly beheve 
this ever topple over and faU on its side, the good fortune 

1 Cf. Hutton, The Sema Nagae, p. 208. for the »me idea amona the 
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and prosperity of the family would depart, never to return. 
In the event of an earthquake they grasp this basket and 
hold it tightly lest it overturn. 

Dreams are also interpreted and evaluated. A few will 
be given as examples. 

In the old war days, should a man dream that he were 
standing on a moimd made by white ants, he would be 
killed by the enemy. If the dream concerned a large 
number of cattle entering the rice-field which he was unable 
to drive out, the field would become overgrown with weeds. 
If he dreamed of stealing something from a man’s house 
he would become rich. If it were the dream of an elephant 
entering the village in the summer-time, then malarial 
fever would follow. If he should dream that while walking 
on a stony path one stone rolled away under his feet, then 
one of hla relatives was soon to die. If he dreamed of 
using a fishing net, he was sure to have trouble with some 
person. 


Superstitions and Magic. 

With the Aos the person’s spirit is very important. 
They have great fear lest anything or anybody should gain 
control over this, and thereby cause them trouble. Frazer’s ^ 
idea is that a man’s soul is considered as a shadow, and so 
any injury to the shadow injures the man; for instance, stab¬ 
bing the shadow may kill the man. I have often pointed 
my camera at persons who have taken to their heels as 
if their very lives were in danger. They believe there is 
some mysterious power in the camera that will enable 
the possessor to exercise some control over their souls or 
vital parts and thus inflict them with some calamity, even 
death. 

“ The man,” says Clodd,* “ thinks some virtue has gone 
out of him, and that some part of his vulnerable self is put 
at the mercy of his fellows when he sees his ‘ counterfeit 
presentment ’ on a sheet of paper, or peering from out 
magic glass.” But those among the Aos who have laid 

* Golden Bough, II., p. 78 ff. * Tom Tit Tot, p. 77. 
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aside this dread, bristle with pride when they po^ before 
the camera ; and they are very happy to see their photo¬ 
graphs. It seems, however, that any sort of a representa¬ 
tion of a man in the hands of another is rather unfavourable 
to the original. For a long time one of the Ao villages 
has had some feeling against a neighbouring village, and 
especially against one of the headmen, who is rich and 
powerful. In the old days they would have tried to carry 
home his head, but the British have forbidden further 
indulgence in such pleasurable pursuits, and consequently 
they content themselves with hanging an image of the naan 
in the young men’s house of their village. Because they 
have this representation of the man in their possession, he 

will meet an early death. , . . u • 

These men in the chUdhood of the race believe that their 
names are vital parts of themselves. Thus magic can be 
worked on them, and the name can be injured as well as 
the hand or foot. Several times I have asked small boys 
to teU me their names. This they would not do, but instead 
would whisper to a companion to repeat it I “^ye 
asked old men their names, but they would not telL 1 
have been told that when the men go to the plains to work 
in the tea-gardens during the cold season, they do not 
give their true names to the managers, but fictitious ones 
instead. This is a common practice among primitive men. 
It is said that the real name of Pocahontas, whose plea^gs 
saved the life of John Smith in the Jamestown Colony, 
was Matokes. This, however, was concealed from the 
English lest they do her some harm.* 

One day I went out with an Ao ******* *° ^'“^ *’“^;. . 
fired two shots and brought down two birds, after w^j^ 
I handed him the gun. He fired once ‘?'*‘ 
nothing. Then I took the gun and missed t^ sbote. 
On telling him that he had spoiled my P*®' ® ^ • 

that according to their custom they woul 'c ® 

* The Subanu and ^1°”* 

naznea except through a thW who crte* 

these people do not wish to be and (^urchill, The Subanu, 

about Wl incessantly calls his name. —Finley and t^nurcnui. 

p. 29. 
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leaf and rub it over the gun while counting one, two, three, 
to six, the perfect number, and then tl^ow the leaves. 
This done the gun would be restored to its former state. 
This is done with a fishing net when it does not gather in 
large numbers of fish, or with the spear that is hurled and 
strikes wide of its mark. 

At one time I bought a man’s dao. After the bargain 
had been made he took the dao and scraped some fine shav¬ 
ings from the handle. These he chewed up into a little 
ball, and tied it very carefully into a comer of his blanket. 
It had been to liim a good, faithful dao, and he desired to 
preserve a part of it lest his good luck should take wing 
and fly away. On buying a new dao he would breathe upon 
it so as to bless it, that it might also bring him good luck. 

I saw another man go through practically the same per¬ 
formance when selling the wooden block for sheathing his 
dao. I have been told when a man sells a pig or dog he will 
pull out a few hairs, that his luck or good fortune may not 
depart with the animal; and likewise when selling rice he 
will take out a few of the grains from the basket.^ 

Prior to the beginning of the rains in February or March 
there is great danger from fire, because everything is so 
dry, and the houses are highly inflammable. To keep the 
houses from burning, the skulls of cattle and miihan that 
have been killed are fastened in the trees behind the houses, 
where they are kept until the rains break. This affords a 
sure protection, so they say. 

The Aos, like all other primitive men, explain in some 
way or other the natural phenomena that encompass them; 
but they do not delve very deeply to find out the under- 
lying causes. They do not ask questions. If anyone 
asks them for reasons concerning any phenomena, they are 
astonished at such an attitude of mind. When questioned 
about anything which is not given in their folklore, they in¬ 
variably answ’er, meshitet (We are unable to know). Their 
universe is filled with spirits and unseen powers, and to the 
activities of these, and their agents, they attribute every- 

^ So an Angami when selling an ancestral field reser\'e6 a tiny patch to 
remain nominally his.—J. H. H. 
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thing. They are in mortal terror lest these activities should 
bring them harm. “ It is largely because of the absence of 
reflection,” says one writer, “ that they are in bondage to 
superstition and witchcraft, and are a prey to evil 
spirits.” ^ 

When an eclipse of the sim occurs, they say that a 
hungry tiger is eating the heavenly body.” As soon as it is 
seen, they make haste to beat the big war-drum to frighten 
away the beast before the sun is devoured. 

They explain thxmder and lightning by the following 
story:—Once there was a widow who had two sons. One 
day she told them she was afraid of the wind, so the boys 
gallantly set out for the ends pf the earth to stop up the 
passage through which the wind came. In trying to per¬ 
form their stupendous task, a sudden gust of wind earned 
them up to the heavens, where they have lived ever since. 
Now, whenever they quarrel, we hear the thunder which 
is the noise they make, while the lightning flashes from their 
hands when they become angry. 

For the earthquake they have at least two explanations. 
One tradition tells us that far away, at the ends of the 
earth, a man stands as a post between the earth and sky, 
and when he sits down to eat his rice, the earth and sky 
both tremble. Another says, in the long, long ago a man 
was serving as a pillar to support the sky. At one time this 
man became hungry, thirsty and weary, when he asked a 
companion to serve in his stead for a short time while he 
refreshed himself. As soon, however, as he was relieved 
he ran away, never to return. The substitute has been 
standing there so long that his knees have become weak, 
when they tremble and shake under the great burden, the 
earth quakes. 

* World Missionary Conference Rep 

* Cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist., II., xii. 

Papua, believe that ** eclipaee are due 1 
the moon, and is only prevented from 
it away with the noise of drumi 
Ballantyne, The North d’Nntrecastcaux, p. 160. 


oiY, 1910. Vol. IV.. p. 14. 

The native* of Goodenough Island, 
to a black snake which tries to devour 
succeeding by the natives fri^tening 
3 and conch'Shells.”— Jenness and 
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Birth ayid Naming Ceremonies. 

Wlien the time arrives for the birth of a child there is 
no family physician to be called in, so the house-father 
attends to everything in connection with the event. He 
cuts the navel cord with a piece of sharp bamboo and applies 
some mother’s milk to the baby’s navel to heal it. Im¬ 
mediately after the child is bom, the proud father chews 
some boiled rice and puts it into the baby’s mouth. The 
after-birth is wrapped up in leaves and placed in a small 
bamboo basket, which is fastened to some upright bamboo 
sticks at the back of the house. These sticks are about 
six feet long, of which six are used if the child is a male, 
while only five suffice in case it is a female, and these sticks 
are smeared over with rubber sap to prevent birds from 
eating the contents of the package. The after-birth is 
not thro\^Ti into the jungle lest it be eaten by crows, rats, 
or squirrels, which would invariably give the child abdominal 
pains. On the third day a fowl is killed, when the mother 
chews some of the liver and feeds it to the baby. Some 
of the feathers are fastened to the outside of the house, 
near the door, which serves as an announcement of the 
birth. At this time the child’s ears are pierced and the 
name is given. Sometimes the parents make out a list 
of names, from which the diviner selects the proper and 
auspicious one. The name of an Ao is a small pellet into 
which has been condensed the most important facts in the 
ancestral history, usually something about their bravery 
in war, or their wealth. For instance, Im-na-matong-ba 
signifies “ the one not reached by two villages,” in other 
words, his ancestors were able to stand against two villages; 
and Tsuk-nung-temjen (tsuk-anung-temjen), “ to have in¬ 
crease in the large rice basket.” 

If a pregnant woman dreams of a dao or of something 
made of iron, then the child will be a male, and if the father 
dreams of hurling a spear, then the child will be a male. 

At the time of childbirth the family is under taboo for a 
period of six days.^ This, however, is a very common 

^ Seo Section on “ Genna or Taboo,** infra, p. 112. 
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practice among people that are low in the scale of civiliza¬ 
tion. “ In the opinion of some primitive peoples,” says 
Frazer,^ a woman at and after childbirth is jjervaded 
by a certain dangerous influence, which can infect anything 
she touches; so that in the interests of the community 
it becomes necessary to seclude her from society for a 
while. . . He relates further that some even build a 
hut for the woman, and do not permit her husband to 


see her. . . 

The Aos say that all disease is caused by some spirit who 
lays violent hands on a man’s soul, sometimes holding it for 
a ransom. If a deity is displeased in any way he wiU send 
an epidemic to the village or sickness to some house. If a 
deity feels the pinch of hunger, his disposition becomes 
ruffled, whereupon he is certain to tamper with some man’s 
spirit, thus causing him to become ill or mentally deranged. 
An offering must then be made; and if it satisfies the god, 
the sick man’s spirit will be released. Not infrequently the 
lot which a man drew at the beginning decr^d that he must 
become sick, and so sacrifice must be made in an endeavour 


to ameliorate that unkind fate. 

In the treatment of disease the soothsayer is the most 
prominent. The word arasenimr means “ disease-mover 
or “ disease-driver.” If a man has a pain he will rab the 
painful spot with the leaves of a pungent herb, under the 
pretence that he infuses into the leaves some magic heahng 
powers.* He may rub the person so as to concentrate all 
the disorders at one point, which he will bite and then remove 
all the disease in the shape of a live worm, a small stone, a 
feather, a piece of bone or a stick. He even makes a pre¬ 
tence of biting out slivers and thorns that could not 
moved by ordinary means. The Aos had great faith m the 
work of the ara^entsuT, so he plied a rather lucrative trade, but 


« Tht Qotden Bough. Edition 1911. Pt. II.. “Taboo and the Perila of 
them and equaUy susceptible to dumfectants.— J. H. H. 
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of course, his influence is now dwindling because of the 
Government and the Mission. 

The soothsayer at times pretends to treat diseases, but 
the more frequent practice is for him to consult the deities 
and order a sacrifice to be made for the release of the troubled 
spirit. In one of the ceremonies for sickness, one of the 
priests of the sib carries a fowl to one of the altars, where he 
utters a prayer as he pulls out the feathers of the fowl. After 
this he returns and flourishes the fowl over the sick person, 
and prays somewhat as follows : “ Be thou great as the 
banyan tree; may thy life extend as the top of a bamboo or 
rattan; and be thou bright and joyous as a new moon and 
the rising sun.” Then the fowl is killed and the members of 
the family, with the exception of the sick person, eat it. A 
boy then goes to bring some clear water from the stream, 
with which the sick man bathes himself, to wash away the 
disease. In some cases several priests are present, and 
several fowls and pigs are eaten. 

Sometimes a small fowl is let loose as an offering to 
Ltzaba, with a prayer that he accept the spirit of the chicken 
and set the sick man’s spirit free. The Nagas will not eat 
this particular fowl that has been set free. 

At one time there was a prevalent belief that when a person 
died by accident, was killed by a tiger, or met death in any 
of the ways that implied a curse, then sickness was hovering 
over the village, and would descend unless the greatest pre¬ 
cautions were taken. Should a torch be used in the house 
at night before the door was properly closed, sickness 
w’oidd in all probability enter, while the torch-bearer would 
be in special danger of falling ill. It w^as a measure of pre¬ 
caution not unlike that of British vessels sailing without deck 
lights, and with curtains drawn over the port-holes, during 
the Great War. In the event of an epidemic the priests 
would collect from each house some peppers, ginger root and 
other‘choice confections, and throw them all away at one end 
of the village. 

When sickness invades a home the proper sacrifices must 
be made, and this failing, the sacrifice must be re|)eated 
tmtil it may mean several fowls, pigs, dogs and even cows. 
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This must be done even if the animals must be stolen. When 
the gods are displeased, offerings must be made at any cost. 

Death Ceremonies, 

The Aos believe that when a man dies the spirit leaves the 
body. When a man is at the point of death, the menabers of 
the family go near him and begin to shout in an endeavour 
to recaU his spirit. The spirit sets out on its journey, and 
on the way it must climb over a stUe budt ^ross the pa , 
after which it wiU soon reach a river 

is the boundary line between the land of the *1*® 

dead The spirit wades into the nver and gashes h n , 
after which it crosses over. If it is caUed back it 

crosses the stream, it may return to f. !, 

if it is not caUed untU it has crossed over, then the spirit will 

not retrace its steps.^ 

There is another view which seems to be J ' 

or at least I am unable to dovetaU the two together “‘to one 

harmonious whole. The spirit of the dyi^ *®^To !dd 

body at death, but it is afraid to leave the house. To md 
the departure, one of the inmates of the house makes a noiM 
bv poiSiding on the walls or on the floor to give assur^ce to 
^ f hflt it will be escorted safely to the mysterious 

ket-^to t^^ realm of Jshades^attend^ 
by L smaU dingers for a man’s spirit is Uable t<> 
bv the spirits of the men or animals he has Med. Had 
aCil treated any animal with cruelty on earth, the spirit 
:f ThTt beast would in aU likehhoocl be 

To avoid such dangers, the Aos extre^^ cru^ 

while killing a mithan for a feast m 
.pwt,... i. 

mav be killed to give some additional comfort o P® , . 

.pear and d«> 7 

that the spirit may »»then. n. self-defen^. When 

of Burma.—Hanson, TJu Kwhins, pp. 
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rich man dies several cattle and pigs may be killed to increase 
the retinue of the spirit on its homeward jomney. 

To offset certain of the perils on the way, some Aos say 
that the spirits of the mithan a man has killed for feasts 
await him in Mojing’a courtyard, and, as he draws near, they 
come out to meet him, together with the shades of the man’s 
relatives who died before him. They form a large escort 
and make the last stages of the journey comparatively safe. 

The spirit does not take its departure at once, but hovers 
about the body until it is taken to its last resting-place, after 
which it goes to its final abode. At each meal the family 
will put some food at the place usually occupied by tlm 
departed one. The pipe is also filled with tobacco and lighted 
for the use of the spirit. 

The Aos rarely take a corpse to the cemetery immediately 
after death, but it is customarily dried over a slow, smoky 
fire, for a period ranging from a week to several months, or 
even to a year. The body is placed in a bamboo coffin which 
is supported on some stakes in the ante-room, if such there 
be. ^hendse it is kept in the main living-room. If the 
body is dried for a long time, that signifies that the man was 
highly respected; it also signifies that he was rich, otherwise 
this long drying process, with the several attendant feasts, 
could not be continued. In certain cases it is customary 
to take the corpse to the cemetery at harvest-time, if it be 
dry; but, if the corpse is not sufficiently dried, it must be 
kept in the house until the next harvest, when the soul of 
the d^ased man will be able to provide food for itself. 
Sometimes several of the old men remain at the house all 
night, and at times one may stand watch on the outside, and 
at replar intervals call out that all is well. For the first 
night 8 fire the small boys, who are carriers of wood for the 
“ bachelors’ house,” provide the fuel; after this the relatives 
attend to it. 

After death a man’s war regalia, his trophies of war, such 
as human skulls or their substitutes, are placed on exhibition 
outside the house. The skulls of mithan and cattle, together 
mth many bamboo tubes, are exhibited to show the man’s 
liberality in feasting the village on beef and rice beer. The 
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cows and pigs which are killed at the time of death are eaten 
by the family, the friends and relatives. If the deceased 
man were rich, more feasting would follow from time to 
time during the entire period the body was being dried. 

When the corpse has been properly dried it is taken to the 
cemetery, where the cofiBn is deposited in a house-like 
bamboo structure several feet above the ground. Here are 
also hung up the man’s ornaments (imitation ones made for 
the occasion), his baskets, dishes, skulls and bamboo tubes, 
symbolic of rice beer that flowed freely at feasts. When a 
man has given more than two mithan feasts to the village, an 
ornamental projection is put on his coffin. 

The cemetery is usually on one of the main village paths, 
where all travellers will see it and know the importance and 
social standing of the departed ones. Some food is also 
placed by the bier, because the spirit returns on the following 
days for something to eat. 

Death by Accident. 

Should a man’s death occur within the day following an 
injury caused by falling from a tree, by a tree falling on him, 
by drowning, by snake bite, by wounds received from a tiger 
or leopard, this would be evidence that some deity was 
angry and had sent a curse upon the person. 

Such a calamity necessitates the segregation of the famUy 
for a period of purification. In some villages the nofcors, 
or priests of the sib. go to the house and remain there for 
three days with the family and kill aU the animals belonging 
to the household. After they have eaten aU they can they 
throw the remainder into the jungle. On the third day they 
tear a hole in the roof of the house, and also of the granary, 
that the rain may come in to spoil everything. Following 
this they take the famfly to the bachelors’ house, which is 
vacated, and where they remain for six days, the famiy 
staying at one end and the priests at the other. After tto 
the members of the family go outside the village, where for 
a month they live in booths built of leaves and grass. On 
leaving the house the persons under taboo abandon every- 
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thing, even their clothing, the relatives providing some other 
old garments for them. While in the booths they are fed 
by their relatives, who give them food as if they were throw¬ 
ing it away in the jungle. No one will converse with these 
social outcasts, lest a like calamity befall them. 

When the time for purification has been fulfilled, they are 
permitted to return to the village, where they will live in a 
new house built by their sib. On the first day one of the 
priests will take them to the rice-field, whereupon they are 
supposed to be restored to their former status, but the vil¬ 
lagers are likely to avoid these persons who have been so sin¬ 
ful, lest a like misfortune befall them. In some villages they 
do not go to the bachelors’ house, but go directly to the jungle, 
where for short periods they live in three different houses. 

At such a time everything must be abandoned, even money 
and crops for that year. If a man has outstanding debts 
they are cancelled by such a death, because no one would 
think of accepting any money or belongings he might have 
had. On this point they are very strict, and villagers have 
fined Christian converts who have used any such articles. 

If several men are working in a field when one of the group 
is accidentally killed, the companions of the dead man return 
to the village, but just outside the village gate they throw 
away all their clothes, daos^ and everything they have with 
them. They must also bathe before they are permitted to 
go to their homes. 

A woman who dies in childbirth usually belongs to this 
same class, but in some villages the property is abandoned 
and the family moves into another house without the period 
of segregation in the jungle. The seriousness of a death 
caused by childbirth might be inferred from the follo\idng 
note from a Political Officer’s diary : “ The women of both 
khels ” (sections of the village), he wrote, “stayed at home 
and did genna as a woman of the lower khel died about this 
time last year in childbirth.” The genna at the time of 
death did not suffice to avert the calamity from them, so 
they performed the usual rites a year later. 

In a case like this it may become necessary to have a 
ceremony of purification for the village lest a greater evil 
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befall them. At such a time the priests drag a dog, or even 
a goat, tlirough the streets, enjoining all of the people to 
purge themselves in order to forestall misfortune. From 
each house charred pieces of wood and pieces of old cloth, 
symbolic of cleansing, are given to the priests. These 
symbols and the dog are taken to one of the altars near the 
village gate, where the dog is killed. Then some arches of 
bamboo strips are set up across the path as a warning; and all 
the evils impending over the village are likely to fasten them¬ 
selves on the first stranger who may chance to pass that way. 


Beliefs amceming Death and the Future Life, 

The Ao does not believe that death means his extinction, 
but expects that his spirit will take up its abode in the village 
of the shades. Concerning the future his ideas are weak, 
vague and shadowy. In general the other life does not differ 
greatly from this; it is no better, but if anj^hing less 
desirable, because it is so indefinite and so uncertain. If the 
man has lived in comfortable circumstances on earth he will 
likewise be comfortable in the future. Rich men who had 
slaves in the old days will have them again in heaven. The 
men who did cultivation work on earth will continue that 
occupation in heaven. However, some say that they will 
not have to work in the next existence. The coming of the 
Government has served to confuse their ide^. 

In days gone by they found groat pleasure in contemplating 
the cutting off of heads in heaven, but now, since the practice 
has been discontinued on earth, they are uncertain about 
the status of this pleasurable pursuit in the after life. 

With a few exceptions the spirits of all mankind go to 
this place of the departed shades. A man who has been 
killed by falling from a tree simply roams about and never 
arrives at Mojing's village. The spirit of a man who has 
been kiUed by a tiger clings to the tiger’s tail and lollop 
that about, never entering the abode of the blessed.^ The 
spirit of a woman who dies in childbirth will go to the lower 


» So the Aimarnese hold that such a spirit rides • back tU^ 

the death of the tiger (Chivas-Baron, CovttM et UgtndeM dt VAnnam, 
p. 38 #g.).—J. H. H. 
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realms, but her lot will be far from happy. The spirit 
of a thief will be in disgrace, and so will sneak along some 
other path, avoiding the route frequented by the good people, 
but he will eventually reach the same destination. 

In the spirit world the men are supposed to live and toil 
as they did on earth for exactly the same number of years, 
whereupon the spirits end their real existence and pass into 
another state of existence where they may live in the form of 
butterflies or locusts. Here they may have everlasting 
existence even though they may not find it highly enjoyable.^ 
While wandering about in this first stopping-place in the 
realm of the departed, if a spirit stubs its toe agamst a rock, 
it will become a rock, and if it stumbles over a log, it will 
turn into a log; thus ending its existence as a spirit and 
wiping out all hope of an entrance into the second state. 

After death a person’s spirit goes to appear before Mojingj 
the ruler over the departed. When the spirit of a male 
arrives at the judgment seat he must hurl a spear at a tree 
or gong. If he hits the object, this proves that he was a 
good man on earth, and is entitled to a good place; but if he 
misses the mark, then, amid the jeers of the spectators, he is 
sent to an undesirable place to atone for his evil life on earth. 

The spirit of a female hurls a weaver’s batten instead of a 
spear. If a man has killed mxihan for giving feasts to his 
village, the spirits of the animals remain on earth hovering 
about the mithan^s skull, which the owner keeps. Some¬ 
times the sacrifice of a fowl or a pig is made to this spirit 
lest it depart. When the man dies he takes these animal 
spirits with him and gives the largest one to the god Mojing. 
He is also supposed to take with him the skulls of the men he 
has killed in war, one of which he presents to Mojing. 

The Aos apparently do not fear death. They seem to 
accept it 08 a part of the programme which must be followed. 
At first there is some wailing by the women, but that also 
seems to be a part of the regular schedule and must occur. 
The mourning, however, is of short duration, because they 
soon forget all about their grief in the feasting that follows. 
The widow soon desists from wailing and begins to sing the 
X I think the general idea is that the insect dies ultimately.—J. H. H. 
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praises of her brave and noble husband, and enters into the 
task of preparing the symbols which are to display to the 
world what a noble man he was. 

In preliterate beliefs, both disease and death are due to the 
activity of maleficent agents and not to natural causes.' 
Because of this the savage mind turns to euphemisms, lest 
they offend the spirit concerned and it bring calamity upon 
them. It has been a practice among the Chinese,* instead 
of mentioning the word “ death ” to call it “ the great sick¬ 
ness.*' The shops that sell caskets do not mention them as 
“ cofifins,’* but advertise them as “ boards of old age.” The 
Aos also make use of euphemisms to some extent. For 
instance, if a man is killed by a tiger they prefer to say that 
he was “ eaten by the jungle,” while cholera is called 
motongtaker, which signifies “ the thing which causes them 
not to arrive home.” 


Genna or Taboo. 

“ The w^ord genna * is used in two w ays : (1) it may mean 
practically a holiday, i.e. a man will say, ‘ My village is domg 
genna to-day,’ by which he means that, owing either to the 
occurrence of a village festival or some such unusual occasion 
as an earthq^uake, or burning of a village within sight of his 
own, his people are observing a holiday; (2) genna means 
anything forbidden.” ^ Primarily the term means ” for¬ 
bidden ” or “ prohibited,” and it applies to the large number 
of prohibitions which constitute so important an element in 
the social and religious life of the Aos as well as of the large 
number of the related hill tribes. These restrictions apply 
to individuals or to certain groups. Some are occasional, 
some come at regular times, some are of short duration, 

* I am doubtful if the Naga ia still at this stage. I think he regards 
death and some disea.ses as normal and inevitable.—J. H. H. 

■ Clodd, Tom Tit Tot, p. 134. .... , u j 

* The word genna is a word used in the local /in^o franca — 

Assameeo—for taboo, and ia derived from the Angami kennOt meani^ 
•* 13 forbidden.** The communal genna^ call^ by the Aoa atnung {^ the 

Angami penna, Serna pini, Malay 6um, Polynesian p«ni, Tongan /opeim* ■■ 
tabu), has the aense of “hiding** or “shutting up. concealment, 

“ taking refuge,** etc., a sense very clearly soon m the Polynesian of 
the word.—J. H. H. Cf. Brown, Melaneeians and Polynenane, pp. 273-82. 

* Assam Cetisus Report, 1891, p. 248. 
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while some are permanent. Since all of the festivals and 
religious ceremonies have some prohibitions they may in 
reality be classed as gButicis. At these times the normal 
activities of the individuals or groups are suspended or re¬ 
stricted in order that the gods, being thus propitiated, may 
shower prosperity upon them and withhold calamity. If 
any of these interdicts be broken by an individual, the proper 
body will punish him because his act is putting in jeopardy, 
not only his own welfare, but also that of others. However, 
in these matters it is the letter of the law that must be kept, 
while it matters less about the spirit. 

Since there is so little tribal unity there is no actual tribal 
genna. However, there are certain practices which approach 
it. The Aos do not eat the koolock, or black gibbon, neither 
do they eat the black crow. Until quite recently no person 
would drink cow’s milk, but that custom is in process of 
breaking down. These restrictions on food might be con¬ 
sidered tribal gmnas because they are so general. The 
Mongsen moiety will eat neither dog nor monkey of any kind, 
while the Chongli moiety is quite fond of dogs and certain 
kinds of monkey. Of course the gennas which affect 
individuals and the various groups are common throughout 
the tribe, but there is no taboo which affects the entire tribe 
at the same time unless by mere coincidence. The village 
is the largest unit affected by these prohibitions. 

Since the festivals connected with the cultivation of rice 
concern everybody, the village, as a unit, does genna on these 
particular days. On some occasions the period is one day, 
on others three days, and on still others six days or even 
more. Sometimes they must cease from all work, except 
that the cooking of their food continues; sometimes there 
is no restriction, with the exception of going to the rice-fields; 
sometimes they have considerable freedom on the first day, 
but on the foUowmg days they may not even hull rice for 
household use; and sometimes the restriction for the first 
day are most severe, after which there is a relaxation. At 
certain times the prohibition applies only to work, while 
they may converse with strangers and oven leave the village; 
at other times no one may leave the village, and should a 
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stranger come, no one may speak to him, neither may any¬ 
one sell him any food; and he may enter none of the houses. 

The fixed gernias for a village are observed on the occasion 
of the big annual festivals, and at the times when they make 
the regular yearly sacrifices, in addition to which there are 
optional ones and others demanded by circumstances. 
Should a part of a village or a whole village bum, that would 
necessitate a genna. If lightning strikes anything within 
a village, or if a big tree is blown down near the village gate, 
a rest day must be observed. If one of the villagers dies, 
some villages do six days’ genna, abstaining from making 
rice beer, from getting married, and from beginning to cut 
down the jungle for their new fields. They will even put off 
their big annual festivals for this length of time. They will, 
however, do the other ordinary work. In the event of a 
death by accident, or by any means that implies a divine 
curse, the village must do genna six days and the family of 
the stricken person must be tabooed for a month. A large 
number of these gennas are kept on behalf of the crops, to 
ensure good growth and bounteous harvests. After the 
crops have been gathered, they also have a time of rejoicing. 

There are taboos which affect sibs, the chief of which 
forbid marriage within the sib. There are certain food 
restrictions which affect particular sibs. The OziLkUrntzur 
(bird-became-woman) sib is said to have come from the 
hombiU, and consequently this bird is never eaten by its 
descendants. One sib does not eat meat that has been killed 
by a wild animal; another sib does not eat the entrails of 
swine; another eats neither locusts nor pig intestines. 
There are minor restrictions in most sibs, but not enough to 
interfere seriously with their diet. 

Certain gennas affect individuals, small groups and house¬ 
holds. The priest who oflSciates at the tendenmung, the 
festival before the rice sowing, remains under a taboo until 
the crops have been gathered in, during which time he may 
make no repairs on his house, no matter how badly it may 
leak; he may enter no house where there is sickness, not 
even to assist his own married children, no matter how ill; 
he may not visit another village or converse with a stranger; 
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he may not go fishing; and he may gather firewood only on 
his own lands. A priest who officiates at some ceremony for 
a household is under a temporary taboo, while a group of 
priests who perform rites for the village live in seclusion from 
three to six days. A household is under taboo when a 
sacrifice has been made on account of sickness, at childbirth, 
or even when some animal brings forth young. On such 
occasions a cluster of leaves is displayed at the front of the 
house as a sign of temporary seclusion. For a male child 
the family is secluded six dajrs, while for a female only five 
days. During the first three days the father and mother 
may not leave the house and may not sj>eak to anyone in the 
viQage. If children belonging to the household are in another 
village at the time of the birth, they may not enter the house 
until the prescribed period has been fulfilled. If they are at 
work in the field at the time they may enter the house, but 
in some villages they must stay temporarily with relatives. 
After the first three days a priest opens the doors of the house 
and a little more freedom is given, but no outsider is allowed 
to enter. If it be a calf or a litter of pigs, the period of 
seclusion is six days, and in the case of chickens hatching 
it is three days. On such occasions the family will not per¬ 
mit anything to leave the house. This custom is followed 
closely, and even the British Political Officer was refused a 
drink of water at one house because there had been an 
increase in the dog family. 

If this practice be not carried out, according to their 
belief, the young tend to become weak and sickly, or may 
even die. In the case of death by accident, deity has pro¬ 
nounced an anathema against the family, and consequently 
they must be segregated, even to the extent of being sent 
out of the village.^ 

There is one geuTia which is really a household matter, 
even though it may affect the whole village at the same time. 
In the spring when the first cultivation work is begun, each 
household makes a sacrifice on its own plot of ground, after 
which it is under a limited seclusion for seven days. The 
work in the field is carried on as usual, and conversation is 

* See Section on “ Death by Accident,” p. 105. 
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proMbttod only with tlinsii of nihm villages. So sttc^Dgcr 
jmy ent-er tho tabooed iioiii^ and ncitlimg ftoin that houao 
may bo given ftwo-y. i^bould nil tlio vilbgers Fimult&neonsiy 
bo imdor taboo^ no straogor uoiild entertained in any bousOr 
but bo would have to ileop ki tim watcliman^s lounging bou^, 
Should tbero be nnyuiu;] in tlic villjign who hoii no rice-ficld 
of lim O^iir lie would ht purtuittncl to poll rieo to the $trangojr« 
The isaiiie nc^trlcGoLi^ ^ ’^bo dnys during t he period 
of neoliision. 

Refereneo Itha ulnfady hi^n mndn to tliP lentrictions on food 
in connection with ^Fjnuij^ nf the t.Til>o and aib+ After the 
Ao ivouicu kiivii \KAm tattnoeil they may* not eat eggj, 
froga^ cmlK< and certain kinds of fiflk and meat which they 
weno fnrmRrly pnmiittofl to oat* Should they eat tlie$e 
foTbifltleri thinga the tattoo miu^ka would break out into 
ugly aorea. During pregnancy a woman mufit avoid eating 
n double banana, double egg, or anything of that Jdnd^ Iwt 
she give birth to twm^; and that would be a ealMoity, 
because eucb ebildren are leso desirable than the others* 

If tbo Am ore ashed why they mlri:un from eating certain 
thh^gff, they generally suiy it their cub tom, but in some 
instaneea they give reocon^. They pay they do not eat black 
apes boeaiiao they make bod nobeu. and if eaten, their 
cliildren would malm bke noises, 

ill rt^gnrd to the crow, or rook, tlioy have given reosoiia 
for nut Bating it. Thcj^ arc aomu of tho titories—Once 
Upon A time n woman was cooking indigo fur dyeing olothr 
when & cmwcamealnng and falling into tho |kjt turned black. 
Hence they do not eat the crow. Once upon a time, w ben a 
certain boy was born, the after birth was put np in a tnw. A 
crow perched in the tree iionr the after-bin h and thus became 
polluted; hence the erciw is not eaten. Another tlieory w 
that- criiwa mt dead nitm, w'blcli rentiers them imdt for food. ^ 
In fine, or taboo, exerts a trainendous iiilJuencO over 

the Aos, not only in connection with some particular pho^e 
of their lire&. but Lo eveiy imagiiuiblo way- ** Taboo/' 


* Tham in m plfikhig' TT'3clnW-rtft*''n TpiIwwu ihiA feild Uj* pcopU^ flJ Tclffi* 

rfi’l u roportca ty P^rwiii* ftp ni,, p. *'Jftnny Butlon ||« 

Fl]qqi«a) wauM jiQt Hi laud binlvp becAuAft * tiftt dead men* " 
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says Clodd,i «ig the dread tyrant of savage life. Among 
civilised peoples, under the guise of custom whose force is 
stronger than law, it rules in larger degree than most persons 
care to admit. But among barbaric commumties it puts a 
ring fence all aroimd the simplest acts, regulates all inter¬ 
course by the minutest codes, and secures obedience to its 
manifold prohibitions by threats of punishment to be 
inflicted by magic and other apparatus of the invisible. It 
is the Inquisition of the lower culture, only more terrible 
and effective than the infamous “ Holy OflBce.” * 

* Op cil,, p. 114. 

* I doubt if the forco of taboo is so all-pervading as is suggested, even 
among the trans-border tribes stiU entirely unsophisticated and m no 
contact with “ civilization ” at all.—J. H. bL 
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tiHL rLAC£; or Itmi AO D? Till; HTtMA^ lAMtLV 


All th« tribes in the hill Hrci^ian fcliut nn^ gnjuped imder 
the grnerAL term Nega " Hpeok JiLdgiu&gen wliicb aro £<0 
far dilfenmt that cinn tribeaiuan ranlKit undi^rbrtaild his 
TLeighbour livUig in imother gmupi unlemi he krani hui form 
nf Apeeeht Tliei^ w nn rfnuht^ however^ that in Liie remote 
past they came from the same stock, ns can ^je fJmwti by 
a comparatiTe study* The Languages nkp i^how^ a more 
remote relatioriBhip to those nf the other hill tribea of Aia^am 
and oven to other tribes beyond the tn^rders of A^sslui. 

Aecording to Dr^ Hanson'Mho rplationahip between 
the Kaehin and Xaga dialectH iudicatei^ a doso aSinity*’' 
Dr. Grierson cegards thisse languagea m belonging to the 
great Tibeto-Burman family, the Ao or Hatigoiriai aa 
detiignated hy the Assamese and the neigh boiirlng tribe# 
belonging to the Naga group.* 

The Ao language w divided into two dialeele^ Chongll 
and Mongsonp which are so different to be pmcticaliy 
dilTureni Languages. About throo-fifths of the |ieople spt^ak 
the Chongli and tlio remainder the Mongwin. Roughly 

* Dii ■«? ihtf ffitldiriis^ i Q'ri«nion, Tlw! < 1 / 

Infiim, VoL IJL. t lert IL on thrr Nutf* Lbiicua^. tfj A^m, 

IS^l. VoL I., pp, 101 - 70 . Oark. ammmnr l-Ac A0 .VdiJa Zdft^epe. 

t r,y IfaeAw, p. 

* 1 nhonlEl ba wlmHl In flit It tlut '* they ail weiMn m™ ^'Irm^U 

from 1 coimnon it«k'^ 1 4 o no* thinli it wmitd ha to m fiytfcrr t™ 
tliAL The Eoui^Itisni ^^Rtun iBlIgU^. for i^ntiiiiWi htt* «an!i thalOOfiOiOct 
At with. Ajj. RtATi^iTii mud TKegkhHl, iboDfli Sir Ci^^aigo Cnt#^ 

bu mo fur boro oaobto to alkpritto It ta Bjnj- oMitiJAg Kb^ gmupw 
Other rwfci mppmr common to the Lwm of Tmmi and oti™ aJ» to 

tbA Uijni-Tila.Ta of China, m alpo » Onrtaui hiMMT^ wtmit 

liOHAninn to tbo Angiunf ajid lo Fidik bUaii<kre,-J. H- H. 
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speaking the Chongli is spoken in the viUages on the Lang- 
hangkong, the ridge overlooking the Dikliu, the Mongsen 
is spoken on the Changkikong and Chapvukong, the two 
ridges nearest the Assam valley, while both languages are 
used on the ridges and spurs between. In these latter 
villages the speakers of the Chongli and Mongsen live side 
by side, yet both dialects are preserved with very little 
corruption in either. In addition to these two large groups 
there are numerous variations within each. In the Mongsen 
group the villages of Changki, Chapvu, and ^ancham ^ 
have the same dialect, which varies very considerably from 
the rest of the Mongsen group, whUe Khan village has one ./ 
all of its own. In the Chongli group there is a most striking 
difference between the dialects of two villages, as, for 
instance, Molungyimchen and Chantongia. Then there is 
one village, Assiringia or Mirinokpo, on the Chapv^ong, 
which does not speak Ao at all. These people migrated 
from a trans-Dikhu village and still hold to their language. 

The majority of the men, however, are able to speak the 
Ao, a rather useful accomplishment, since they are all hemmed 
in by Aos. 

The large number of dialects in these hills bears testimony 
to the unsociable nature of these people.^ Under the savage 
and primitive conditions which have been prevalent up 
to the last few years, dialects and differences in language 
have had excellent opportunities for development. There 
has been no literature to set a standard; there has been 
very little inter-communication between the villages, 
consequently a monosyllabic language had a most fertile 
field for producing variations. Seclude a Naga village on 
a hilltop for some generations and the consequence will be ^ 
that the men of a ^age within a radius of a few miles will 
need an interpreter in order to converse. 

The Chongli is the more dominant dialect; hence, all the 
literary work has been done in that branch of the language. 
This dialect is coming more and more into the ascendancy 
through the influence of the schools, where the books are 
all in the Chongli. In the religious services in the Mongsen 
* Aiiil also probably to their very mixed origin.—J. H. H. 
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villftgi'iH Lhc? Scripluro ifi renH in Chongli, whii<i thn c<xpn£iitufn 
nf it nitty bo in Thun t.ho ClinngU will k'lii] more 

nnrl moto to Hupplnnt tllO unwrltton dinlnot. Since nil tbo 
HtoniiuK) ie in the Cbongll^ which i« the only dklDct uflcd hy 
the Mi««icm, italono wiJ] bo cflosidcrwl in these pngus. 

The Ao, like nil the other Tihelo*Eunniiii 1 uii{;uag 09 , 
is monoHylJiihie or lios a raonosylljihio iMtHw; jind it lotty (» 
said to be in the Bgglntlnfttivo ntagn, Theso words with 
their monosyliable basOfl ore bcinf; built up by the atlditiOQ 
of profisiw and suffixes. In many eaws it » vuiy difficult to 
decide whether these orO prcBies or prepositiona, suffixes or 
postpoeitionH. If the Ao tongue were ever pfil^lonic, it luw 
dispensed with the tonal qualities bo that nonn reuiaui now. 

The Ao, in cnnmiou with other langungra spoken by 
prelitcmte group, haa a tendency to avoid abutroet and 
gcncml terras, while it in comparatively rich in terms that 
express individiml. concrete conceptions!. Instead of a 
general term for » cefluiu class of objectH, with adjective 
uodificis to dfetinguiHb the indmdnai* in the class, it has 
coined a separate word fur eocU indiin<iiinl oisjecl or concept. 
Thcru JH no general word for “ riCO,** hut aovcml particular 
terms, for exoraple, jna is "growing rice " kwi is ** unliulled 
rico," jang is ** hoiled rice," jt ifl " cooked rice," and so on. 
In I heir verbal machinery they have some rather fine 
dweriminatLons with regard to actiomt that are clniwly 
relatod. each of which has its own pjirLiculnr term. When 
it comofl to bathing the body. flCToml iliilcromt temw atn 
used. Hhvlot is a sort of general word meimlng ‘' to wasli," 
tejaii mei la “ to wash the face," totehl alot is " to wash the 
head." tflmag methv is “ to wash tho mouth/' ttkn mebtuk 
IS " to wash tlio hands." Mining farif-fot is “ to wO-hIi the 
feet," tenuing jfhigo is “ to waali the body.” while «cu athi 
is " to wash clothes." 

Tlio word " hand " is not UHcd aa a general or abstract 
term belonging to no one in particalar. but it must be attached 
to some person, it is not tncraly ** hand,' i}ot my hand 
or "his hand," "my father" 01 "your father." Tb« 
iudiridual concept holds sway in such usage, 

Tiioto are some few nbatract terms in u«, hy an onalv-'-iH 
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of which we can see how such terms could be veiy rocidily 
formed; they have the machinery by means of which they 
could build up such forms. When their inteUectual horizon 
l^com^ broadened and they begin to generalize and to 
thmk m the abstract, then the forms for expression will 
come as needed. The old life in the hills was necessarily 
very narrow and confined; hence the vocabulary is quite 
hmited. Smce British rule and the Mission have been 
responsible for bringing about relationships with a larger 

® terms, and have 

adopted several words from the Assamese and some even 

from the English, while several of their own words have taken 
on new meanings. 

In the Ao language one part of speech is converted into 
another with some degree of readiness. Hence it is hardly 
correct to speak of verbs, nouns or adjectives, but preferably 
to consider them as indefinite bases which are so free that 

certam conditions, perform these several 
offices m a sentence. 

BtAnff not iwssess a real verb; it has the sub- 

Mrion. There is no true conjugation, but the words which 

^hHdL^n f are inflected for tense much like nouns by 
the addition of suffixes or postpositions which give the idea 
of compfotion, mception, or any other time idea. Ther^ 

he r I°at®ad of 

spS^ir » STe K “ substantive idea, » his 

dwidedfv rich^rn ^ generalizations, but 

« difcrimmating terms. There are a laige 
number of suffixes, in reality verb modifiers, which added 

for T “®uning; 

'r 

by ‘be prtairiy”l-OTb” 

Nouns are readily formed from other parts of^ech 

ir “ ''"bal noum .re vJTvJ^i 

largely There is no proper declension of nouns ^ 

had meanings of their 
own that have largely worn away, are used to show the 
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ru!ation.^jp of wordti in tho sonLciico. Tko subject nomiiifl.- 
tivc muy bo said to bo the only foim that hos a case aign or 
fliiiling “ o,^' blit oven thifi is not always used. It is iiBuaUy 
iiHod with an active t,ninBilivo verb. For the other m»b«, 
Rudisca aro used, escopt for tho gciutive, which has no 
jndoctiuii. There is no rJiffewiice in form for stngnlHr or 
pliiml. KoUliS oie Benemlly coiiJiidcTcd plural t tho singular 
is to b« iufciTcd imin the coutcxl or designated hy eiiine 
qualifying word. There » a dual form which is used 
□cn^aeioiially. 

The proocumfl use tSie same maohinoiy for deolojision os 
the noiiufl. There is a relative pronoun, which ir not used 
greatly, a verbal constnictlon trupplonting it UMinlly. Ijislcad 
of saying, “ tho uno who Iiiw now come said w»," they tifty, 
*' the now having come nnn said so," while " the luan wliO is 
to coma ” IB “ the to-come man.” There i» a form of the 
first pentou, plural personal pronoun which impliuB f^nd- 
ahip.^ This lUo speaker mtea w'hcn ho iuchidce himself 
with Ids hearers. 

AdjeotiTefl usually follow tho tioun which they qimhly. 
VorlMil adjectives arc used to a ooiuuderabla extent. ^ 

In tliG matter of gender there is a tendenoy tu coin indivi- 
floal words to denuto Lho male and female of a group. Ba 
and ia aro affixed tu the names of persons to denote sox. 
the fiist tho njoBculinu, the second tho ferointno. In the 
case of animals usually wordfl ore added to denote sex. Ait 
a fiilo ee* t*rmB »«* applied to inaainaato objects. 

The UBual order of wonls in a senhmeo is subject, object, 
verb; but this is often uhotlged whoa somO eubordinatc 
idea comes in. There is a suffleien^^ of dovices to show 
relatloDship so as to allow some floxihility in the arre^- 
Hient when a change of the position of the subjeot might 
make the thought more duor. Long involved senteace.'i 
nto not common in their spOiKth. 

In the hilly country, on Loth sides of the Brahmaputm 
River of north-eautom India, on the hilla that bordL-r the 

s OlTka Ao sV(*0a fframmuT, tip. IG-IL 
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of the- ItTAwidely aad Snlweon Uivers of Eurm&. nml 
far mto tlio pcovuice of Yiimiati^ diioll many e<i- 

callcd wild liiJl Iribt^ Lhat ar^.i closely mlatod. Tn tho sub- 
Himalayan n?gioQ wa find tlin Akkaa^ Abora^ 

^li^cbmia and Siti^bfwt; in tbo Indo^Bunnwo district tbo 
finma, Mikirs, Lnsbitifl, Manipwiis, Na^as, Ka^^biQ]^, Chins 
and otb&r tril^; white in the prorince of Vannan are thir 
Lolos. Miasos and other small groupaA 

In all of thosG tribes tlioro are nuch ait-iking physical 
ruHomhlanpra that wo may conclude that tlioy belong to 
the pa me ethnic group. To be auro, thera aro tnarknd 
wTiiw due to the con tacts with otiier gmnpp, whiali have 
rftflultod in dijfcrcnt adnus^turca of blmKi^ Thfwe groupfi 
on the Tibetan l>ordor havu Ijopiii aubjeotod to a dificifcnt 
influence from LljDi4e farthtr down the EroJimaputra i^alley 
who hftTo come la non tact with the itborigiiias of India 
and Ijearum of tlm Aiynn culture in BengaL On the athor 
hand, the? LHIuim in Burma have had thoir cantaertA with 
lIic pcopk? nf Ciiina, whicti have requited in rrorTPsponding 
difToronaoH^ Thpso contacts aitli tho diiTerant groups have 
re^ultticl nnt only Ln biological difft?rp!nc(w, hut in cuttural 
^diffarencKi as well. 

Then? are, howevor, nortjiin oharactcrbiticfl cdnunon to 
these peoples which dintingnipli them from their noighbonra. 
Among the most imtBUnriing may b© mentioned : (1) head¬ 
hunting ; (2) common siocpingdioukeH for the unmarried 
men, which nm taboo to womoiip (3) dwelling-bousos built 
on postia or pilaa; (4) disposai of dead on rnisod platforina; 
{6) a rtfirt of trial marriage, nr gmat freedom of intorcunrae 
between the soxe^ befon? niamage^ (0) Ijetel-chawifig i 
(T) awrFion to milk an an nTticte of dictr (S) tAtrtfioing hy 
pricking; (9) ab^Dco of any powerful pulitienl organjj/fi" 
tion^ ( 10 ) the doubte^ylmder vertical ferga: (11) the 
Himple loom for weaving elutli; (I2) a large quadrangular 
OT bexngnnal shield; £13) rcniidenoe in liiily mginna and o crude 
form of agrioulturo. 

It is not to he umleTatood that all of those ouJlutul tmiU 

* Mr, Hutton hmm m ililClUSltni of iLn alEnitt^fc of thfth- Bmu» ia Mill! 
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are to be found in every tribe and that they are not to be 
found in any other place outside of this area. In certain 
instances we have information which shows that a certain 
practice was at one time common with a certain group 
but has now fallen into disuse.' It would not be unreason¬ 
able to conclude further that certain of these practices 
were at one time common, but disappeared gradually before 
we secured records of them. We are faced by the fact 
that certain traits in the group enumerated above are foimd 
in other areas, but they are then associated with an entirely 
different set of cultural traits. As an example we might 
refer to the young men’s house. This is found in the Banks 
Islands,- among the Melanesians,^ among the Papuans,^ 
among the Eskimo aroimd Bering Strait,^ among the Solomon 
Islanders,® and it is also found in Africa.'^ But the fact 
that this institution is not commonly found among the 
neighbouring groups would tend to give it some value as a 
factor in showing relationships among these hill tribes. 
The same things might be said about the other traits, and, 
in fact, these matters are considered to some extent farther 
along in this discussion. 

Head-hunting. 

The custom of head-hunting has been a very important 
factor in the social life of a number of groups. WTiere this 
practice was common, a man was not a full-fledged member 
of his community until he had brought home a human 
head. When a young man desired to marry he must show 
himself a hero to his intended, and the more heads he had 
to his credit the more she admired him. Women urged 
men to take heads and they taunted those who did not 
possess these insignia of bravery. As a result of this social 
pressure, the desired trophies were often won by treacherous 

» Infm, pp. 126. 127, 142, 149. 150. 

• Kivers, History of Mtlanesian Society, Vol. L, p. 61. 

• Codrington, The Melanesians, p. 102. 

• Kropotkin, Mutual Aid, p. 76. 

• Amer» Bur, Ethnol., IS^A Ann, Report, p, 286. 

• J.A,/„ XVn.. p. 97. 

’ Dubois, The Negro American Family, p. 97. 
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npnn Icine amJ tiiipralcctcil individualar nmny qI 
whom wc^n? womnn niitl chiklron^ hul Llmt wiui no duaCmdiL 
to the yoimg bravo* ** To kill a hahy in arniK^ or k womnn,^' 
commonta Sir J. Johnsiono,^ ** wjia aernTinted n groatar 
imi than killing a man^ os it implied hoTing penetrated 
to tho ijmenncst reo«95oa of an enemy's oountiy, whereas a 
mull might bo killed anjwhore by a ^ucec^^fiil ambuah/* 
Head-hunting was eustomary nmoug the tmns-Dlkhu 
Nftgas. “ Thu ponrh of iha Changnoeu uhisrH hooEe/' 
write* Captab Volcb,* was a perfect Golgotha. TJjurc 
were between Of by and sixty Jmmaii EkuUs^ together with 
the skulbi of eLepLiaiit£^,,i bufTalot^s, Naga hiillH^ Imso^^ tigemi 
pigKt niunkoyH ^ , lying on the- ground.” HeacUhunting 

wHfl uIho pmetis^ci by the Gams;* by the Naga tiitses of 
Manipur; * by the Angami Nagas; ^ by the Lhota Nagas; ^ 
by the Eastern Nogas, where a young warrior had to bring 
the head of nn enemy to tdi diief before ho could ha Uttomd 
as a warrior or have the privilege of Eittiug in the cmmcil;’ 
by the Chins of Burma; ^ ijy tlm fkinia Nagas’; ® by tho 
ThftdO’Kukis and Lakhcm: nnei by the Ao Nagas.'^ 
Moeroo, in 1307p rocuHed a hesd-lumting oustom among 
tlic Kukifl^ The heads of the glain/' ho writesi,^^ “ they 
cany in grriat triumph to thcLr Fharah^ whum the wnninna 
are met , , , by men, womon mid ehiLdrvin, with much 
Tiejoiciing.*^ Even earlier tJian this Rswlms wrote of the 
Cun is of Tiprah: ' ' He who brings hack the head of a slaugh^ 
tercfi enemy rccoLve» presenT^s from the w^ealthy of eatilc 
and spirituous Uqnorn/^ Butler also eomment.^ on the 


1 J.A.L, XXVlh, pp. 13, u. 

* a/ R^fjorduift ihf HiU Tra^j^ b^tvcin zJjuaia flrtdt 

JSiifTTKi flfl thi Vpp>^ p, rST, 

* Pfayfid^r* rai^ 23* 76. 

* Hmlnjm. Tri^^ J>} J/nnipuf, p, 1 l.'S s HinU FoUHort, XX., pp. 132-43. 

* X-XVIT,,. jfi; llutifiii^ Tke Xfvm*, pp. lSS-67. 

» STA* NagoM, pp. SE, I0S~1L 

’ THm Nofih- farirrn FmniUr of [nd^, p. 2flfiL 

* froni M-TI. Lsim IuOiLli} miidicuiuv tfl- lluft 

Ckmi^ AIm, t-Vuvy nad Tntk* TA# TAi» HiR* J „ p«. 1 ID4, 230. 

* HutCCllp Th* Stmdi pp, IST-Xil, 

ShnloMpi^Ar^ f^n^Jkei^Kuki VUmi, pp, ilOO, 220. 

pp. 70^73. 

AtiotSei A"!!,* ji, 18S, 

« /S/d., II., p. ] 0 . 
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EuklH, tbivt ** »I viotorioiifl, i Kcy bring homp fh^ headit of 
ihfir enemies, end, on rceohing their viltagen, the vanior)i, 
drK^^d out in tlieir wm attire, have a dance . , . after 
whicti lilt IitftdN of their encmlw are fastened to a pole 
and Hlnck up at a epot where three or four roada meet 
togHlber." ^ 

Among liie LuahoLa the practice did not orenpy the Mme 
place oa among the Nagaa.t " So far aa thn Lnaheia and 
their kimlrEtl daiifl iiH? concerned, head-hunting waa nnt 
indidgcd in . . . parties did not pi out eimply to get Iicada. 
Of course a man who had killwl hie man wim thought iiion} 
highly of than one who had not. , . . and thcrerore, when 
a man did kill n pcraon, ho hronglit the hu&d home to show 
that he waa apeidiing the truth.'* * 

The Wafl of BumiJi 010 notorioua heati-huntura. “TIio 
heads are Hfit up ud poets luider the avenun of tpeea by which 
the rillagfw are appruaeltcd, and fiomntiinca can be counted 
by hundreds on either side of thwe avenuca," * 

Of the Kaohirw, Hanson * soys, " HeadB might be cut otl 
fallen cnemieei to be dispLiyed at the * dance of victory.' . . . 
They are not hond-hnntem like the Was.” * 

" ’Although the KhnaiB, unlike tlie KagM. tlie Gums, ihn 
wild WoH of Burmo, the 'Duyakfl of Borneo, and other hcad- 
htinting tribes, cannot he mid to liftve indulged in head¬ 
hunting in ancient times, m fnr ae we know, merely far thr 
sake of eoUenting heads as trophies, there seems 
icfcrcnice to a cuHtona of bead-hunting in a description of 
the worship of the god Syngkai Bnmoii/’ ’ 

According to Hwhsua,* head-hunting was aliio foond in 


• Tmivt* Kiflji ‘P (K to. 

» HMid-hnntinir mMM Renmiy •‘hMSuMnWh! Tllh^ qJ the pcn-Kukl 
otmtpwiui «( thn JiiU* flian flf the 1 »Wt 'n«»do-I.tal«ii-CWn 
J, H. IL . 

• Iniiifi Cffltu# Ifflilp Vol. L, p., SUi. ^ 

iTijrtit® ThMruh iht Cenivrin. p. »i i/ 

Upptr ifttrmn ^¥^4 (AiifiAdlm J-, i.. pp^ -tOi-EOli. 

• to niiHl Hpjdarajui iCjurtiiiv- t^ha^ BWfisly to 
tJuiL ihn cnKfk IdOfei « eaumy mcitl llrtjr 

I.p Ls ^300 Fbt m idrnU^ tf, HuHot, Tht. Api^mi 

p. R. IL ™ * # -. - 

^’OuriJon, Tk€ KhuiM, p- DT. • Th* p. 
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Munipiur. " Tli^ dironictefl/' he wrtile^ *' ^LfFf^nl MTifllcsiniit 
wajTRTit for ilm pt 4 t^jment that, prior to tho introriuction ^ 
of HinifliiiKm, tliL* were in the habit of brmgiDg 

in the hwlp of defenLcd enomieft ae trophies of prowess. 
Doubtless this cimtom disappeared wheri tine gentler customs 
which are oKnociAti^l with HinduLim became getierahy 
adopted in the State/" Of tfie K&run jitrople in BunuAr 
MELTshall writes r ^ It b nnt alnur from any rr^cordti 

that the Karen were once head^hnnteni, but this may hnve 
l)een the cow/* 

4 

The JKorAc/ors' House. 

An institulion which might be caUed the bacheiora' house ^ 
is \ride:^pn3ad mnong Llie bdt tribes of South Asia.^ 
a genorat rule thia iimtilutiun wan housed in the tuo^it !inpos¬ 
ing structure in the viUngp. OoK Woodthorpe, in Ids Re£}ort 
on Surrey Opomtions in tho Nnga Hills for IRT-I-Ta, 
an ©xcelJent deeaription of the baoliolors' house of an An 
Kaga village. The moroftg Is a large building/' he writea* 
"‘divided into two parts by a low division; one-half, the f 
young mon"a sleeping-plaeo, was ioored and coDlaJitcd a 
hearth ; tho <}fche!r ono'Imlf [jiifi] unflwrml. The principal 
uprights wore carved with large figures of men^ elephants, 
tigers, lizards^ roughly painted with black, white and 
prfdish-hrown. Arranged round the walls were &kulU 
o! men and arumoJs, and skilful Indtatiom of the former 
capable of passing at a little clis Lance for real nkuILf, The 
ridge of the inofan^ ptoJecLs u few feet in front, and is orna¬ 
mented with Email etniw figures of men and tufts of fitTflW. 

Xear the rnttrong would bn an open shed in which Stood the ^ 
big rtnim, Inrmerl of a hnllowctl trunk and elaborately 
carved, generallj to represent a buffalo's head paintecl in 
front , . . and fumiHhad with a straight tail at tho other 
end. . . /* This hulldlng serves the double ptirpOKe of a 
Hleeping-house for the young men and a:» a repniitory for 
the implemeiits and trophic^ of war and the spoils ol the 
chaos. These bachclorii^ housea are the veritable homes 

• The j^aren Parplie jBiiiwi, d. ISO. 

* 1^/ IIL^ p, 43£i. 
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ol the youths of thn village Irom the ago trf piihorty, or even 
earlior, until tlw time wImh they act up househnWa of tlieir 
uwn. Aa rule theHB lioeBca aie taboo to vomcn. 

The bachelors* bonw>, or champo, “ plays an importanl 
(>art in Lbota bfe, Tn it mj tvotuan Utuat set her foot. In 
die fJiampo raids were plimned aiid tUsOUSacd, anil tn it all 
iiuada lakcu were first hnmghu It is the eleeping-plaou 
of every Lhota boy froin the lime Lc first puta OTi hia daa- 
holdor ILU b<? mturics, this role bDing only relaxed in the caeu 
of boys who are allowed to rciaain at home and muse au 
ailing and widowed mother, or when the Falla into 

siinli a etato of diwapair that it U no longer habitable. . . . 
The rhampo u&uaUy stands at the end of, and faning dow'D, 
the village etisfti. Though not to bo oomparod with the 
huge DMjTMHpjf of the Aos and Konyohii, it to the best aruhi- 
teotural effort of which the Lhota is capable.'' ‘ 

This institution ia found among the Lushei-Kuki olsius; 
among the 'Rongmah and Lhota Nagati, although in thuae 
instances it is not a vciy imposing-looking building; * 
among the Kacha Nagas, where it is au important featmT 
of the village;* among the Aroong Nagas of Coehar;* 
among the NngaS of Manipur; * among the KukLs; ’ among 
the China;® among the Abam. where this limwe was occu¬ 
pied by all the bachelors, both freameu and slaves; * among 
the OaroB;« among the SmgphoH and Mishmw;“ among 
the wild tribes of the Chittagong hill tractamong the 
T.i>hingfi the separatfl sleeping-houMs for the nnm^ried 
youths and maidens are still fcypt up in the remoter villegas 
Which have not been too much touched by the Hindus on 
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thtj plajnn; * Among the cjiatcrn and among thfl Ao 

Nagu.^ 

" The niiPrtom of keeping the ynimg men in 01^0 fiorTnitory*'“ 
Hodflotj/ id known to have been at no liiafAnt date 
eomnion among the Loi tommumtie? " nf Manipur, It 
wofl at one time eommun among the Attkins^^ but prac^ 
ticady gcin$ out of uro. Tr a few' Karen viUuges/* wrlt&i 
ifarahalV^ a yoinig menV clnb (* blaw *) is stUl maintained, 
but not in moRtn” 

Dt, J, H. Hutton has given m some valuable iiiformation 
in regard to the Angami Kagoa,* ‘‘ This icuLitution/' he 
writes, La in decay, or hna never fuUy developed.’" Tlio 
»iora 3 ^£r,or young men's house (jfcicAfllih” lie writes,^ w'hlch 
is Buch an important feature of Euo2»t Nags, tribeat w 
eout iu the Angami villago. Soidetlmaft one finds a houeo 
definitidy set ajmii for tlio young men. More often one 
finds a hniwe that is only nominally set iiparL for thnm^ 
but la in rwlity built and occnpietl by a family hi the nrdmary' 
way, though it is recognized as being atm the house. 

- . * In many Angami villngee there Lu not even a nominal 
moTung. , * . In any ija^ among tho Angamis proper the 
morting is not habitually Used by tho youtig men. aa it » 
in the Ao and traas Dikhu tribes, but it h used on tha ocoa- 
sions of cervmonifti and ^ertuiK which by traditional usage 
call for a house definitely atbtted to tJie young men of the 
elan. At other timw^ it is uised merely Is a eoaual re&ort 
for the village biioks^ ojid perliaiis as an occasional aleep- 
ing^plaj^a for a young man finding it temporarily Inconvenient 
to ateep in thc outer chamber of bis fat bereft or older brother's 
bouw, although in some villsge^i the young men regularly 


* Aniam laSi, p. 7f, 

" P' 1*^ JM.L, 3tX.IL^ n, S4i; XKVt 

m*. tsc IRI: Itediikp FdOirTvjcnq^ffl# Am HmkmFtMm, p, £71 button xi^ 

**"■ f;. pi jn' vii^h 

tHrawdinp <*«• rtilt Tma* Armm imk 

* p. 2 :. 

* 5(*ak. rVAfi^hr*. n. 

The iipifpTJiii Noffai, 4U. 
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sleep there.” The young men’s house among the Angamis 
is not so rigidly taboo to women as it is among other tribes. 

One writer ^ states that “ the club system for the youths 
of the village prevails ... in which not merely the young 
men, but also the young women all live together instead 
of with their parents.” Hutton,* however, assigns this 
practice to the Memi sub-tribe and not to the entire Angami 
group. 

“ Among the Sernas,” writes Hutton,* “ it has either 
decayed or been ousted by the Serna invader from among 
the institutions of the tribes absorbed by him.” “ The 
morung, or young men’s house,” he states,* “ is prac¬ 
tically non-existent among the Sernas. It is occasionally 
found in a miniature form not unlike a model of a Lhota 

morung. . . . Such a model is of ten built in times of scarcity, 

the underlying idea apparently being that the scarcity may 
be due to the village having neglected to conform to a 
custom which has been abandoned. ... The usual pattern 
is so small that a man on his hands and knees might enter 
if he wished, but the morung could not in any sense be called 
an inhabitable house, A miniature jnorung of this sort 
is always built when a new village is made. As a general 
rule the chief’s house serves all the purposes of a morung, 
both as a centre for gennas and as a bachelor’s sleeping- 
place.” * Hutton also gives us a further bit of infecting 
information. “ Thus when the harvest has been bad he 
writes,® “ a morung is sometimes built ... to 
other purpose than obedience to a custom the lapse of which 
has conceivably angered the spirits. 

It is also foiind in some villages in the Khasi hills. How- 

» J..4./., XVI., p. 362. 

• The Angami Nagas, pp. 49 and 169, note l. 

• Personal letter. 

: KiSTtiSM ’i... «.«[ K“““hiA”S: 

is undoubtedly a survival <>* McDouffaU. Poffo** 

^up liv^, L it Jtui^ 

TnbM o/Borneo. L, pp. 50-65, j 

J.A.s!6., LXI.. ii., Vo. 3. pp. 246-69. ho^„d the 

likely that bis house is the direct survival 
moning as such does not therefore appear.—J. a. n. 

• Op. cit., p. 198. 
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ever, Gurdon takes the position that it “ is not a Khasi 
institution.” ^ 


Pile Dwellings, 

“ A great part of these peoples,” remarks Ratzel,^ “ live 
in pile dwellings. Among most of the East Himalayan 
races the huts stand on piles or gratings.” “ But even taking 
this one feature of pile-dwellings alone,” writes Peal,^ ” we 
find it contains a large amount of internal evidence supporting 
the former unity of these races. Not only is the raised 
floor seen from the borders of Thibet on the north to the 
Solomon Islands in the south, but the singular extension 
of the floor beyond the end of the house is carried more or 
less all over this area. . . . The pattern of these pile- 
dwellings no doubt varies greatly, but there is a unity in 
the general plan which cannot be accidental.” “ But some 
curious facts,” writes Yule,** “ seem to show that, however 
the difference of practice may have originated, it has now 
got as it were into the blood, and may almost be regarded 
as a test of race, having no traceable relation to local cir¬ 
cumstances. The Bengalee inhabits a marshy country; 
his villages for several months of the year are almost lacus¬ 
trine ; but ... he never builds on piles; his floor is always 
the lap of mother earth; on the other hand, the Indo- 
Chinese on his eastern border, so far as I have seen them, 
all build on piles, though many of them inhabit mountains 
in place of marshes. In Silhet, for example, a region of vast 
swamps, inhabited by Bengalees, up to the very base of the 
mountains, the villages . . . are built on the earth; the 
moment you enter the mountain country of the Khaseias 
you find the houses elevated on piles.® Even in Java, 
whilst the true Javanese builds on the ground, the people 
of the Sunda mountain districts, a different race, raise their 
dwellings on posts.” 


> f * Op. ciL, in., p. 436 . 

I P* IX., p. 296. 

do not ordinarily build on piles and only do so apparently 
in tho foothUla {vide Godwin-Austin, XI., p. 55). Probably 

there mood is mixed with that of the Lynngams, Bhois, or Garos.— 
J. H. H. On this see also infra, p. 130, and Gurdon, op. ci(., pp. 32, 196. 
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** It la kiiuwn+^^ KayK Krf^patldrj^^ ** that fivfln fin ling t\m 
Stonif Aga thfl HhoTiaA nl thn iSwi^s lak^s ivem dott^ iritli a 
anccuHiiian of irillagafi, <^acih of ’crhi^h connet^ n| ^vfvrul 
hnUt and jm built npon a platform sapporl^d by numbarleaa 
pillar?! in tlie lako.^* 

Tha m(Hjoni fliBOOVflry/* noteri Tula,* that tho eyaUim 
of pilo habitation wiwt practised in kcuiitrmo sites ^ at a cflinDto 
period, by the mlmbitanta of Switzerland and North Italy, 
as well as other regions nsnrer home, is full of interest.” 
It would be an interesting undertaking to trace the pilci- 
dweUingu in other placoHn It may Iw that along the lino 
followed by thiifle d wallings will l>e found the path along whleh 
has eorne tlte infusion of Caucasie blom! into thie group of 
hill tribes, Keanep* howeTer, doew not attach so much 
importance to the featurie of pile dwellings us do some 
ethnologuits. He doea not agree with the idea that this 
WO® a custom peculiar to the non-Aryan raws. Ho Lakea 
the position that it aro€0 ohiefly from snnh natural cau^ 
aa humidity of the soil and the ncocssity of pTmincing a 
iclugo agait^t wild beasts or hostile tribes. Hcncfl wht-m 
ib&io conditions did cikt, the practice was found tn prevail 
from Uie remotest times and attogethor independently of 
racial affinitiw^ Wlieii/' ho Htatcflp “ we rememlwred 
the prehistoric pile dweUiiigs of Ike SwLs^ JakeSr bcsidce thnso 
not only of Aivwn hut olsn of CauibojLat BomeOp New Guinsa, 
and many other widf'Iy Koporatifii regional, it seemed im- 
poesibte to associate the custorn with any i|ut:^tiQn^ of ethnical 
affinities." There is hens, nflvnrtheleRat a situalion which 
may bear some tuvestigation, sines CancoHic blood to 

have Ho wed In a south-easterly dirpction, cloiwly following 
the lino suggestted above by Keane from Swityj^land to 
New Guinea. 

However deeply imbedded this custom may luive been, 
some ebfttigcs are coming here and thero* This is taking 
place among th e^ris of Aasam , who aro adopiing the sf yfe^ 
of house as used^y the liiacSa population in the Asssni 
volley,* 

1 .IftJiW p. (Ti 

■ Xf.* p. US. 

K 


i rX., p, !S7. 

* jlwniii. CTtfUV#, liitifl, sa 
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In writing of the Karen of Burma, Marshall * states that, 
“ In the Pegu hills we find the single-structure village, which 
seems to have been the characteristic Karen dwelling from 
early times. It might be described as a bamboo apartment- 
house on stilts.” * Pile dwellings are found among the 
Lushei-Kuki clans; ^ among the Kukis; among the Mar- 
rings® of Manipur;* among the Eastern Nagas;^ among 
the hill tribes of North Arracan; * among the Tipperahs ;* 
among the Chittagong hill tribes; “ among the Mikirs; 
among the W&r, the Bhoi and the Lynngam of the Khasi 
Hills, though not among the Khasis proper; ^ among the 
Garos;!® among the Kachins;»* among the Chins 
among the Singphos, Mishmis,_Miris, Akas, and Kukis; « 
among the Abors and KhamtisT‘^ amoHg the Palaungs ’of 
Yunnan;'® and among the Ao Nagas.“ 

“ Lhotas, Changs and Sangtams,” writes Hutton,®^ 
“ bnild partly on machans, and so do Thado Knkis, but all 
the southern Naga tribes build on the ground, and I know of 


• Op. cii., p. 66. 

• iff* y ears among the Sea Dyala of Borneo, p. 42 ^ 

• Shakespear, J., op. cit., pp. 23, 24, 151. 

• Asiatich Researches, VII., p. 187. 

• Hodson, Naga Tribes, p. 44. 

•" like aU the Southern Naga HilU 

Nagas, build on the ground and not on piles._J H ^ 

» XLI.. pp. 13, 16 (1872). 

• y.A./., U., p. 245. ’ 

• J.A.S.B., (1863), p. 409. 

*• ^win, op. e»<., pp. 42, 223. 

118551^ J’ 1881, p. 81; J.A.S.B., p. 606 

“ Ourdon, op. e*.. pp. 32 , 196 . 

i-lilbfi- '>■ •> ‘ 

“ ‘^7 Gi'hodee, The Kachine, p. 160. 

I 4°6^‘ Hardiman, SazeUeerof Upper 

“ Personal letter. 
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nothing to suggest that they ever did anything else.” The 
Lhotaa, according to Mills, ^ raise the floor above the ground 
on short posts and cover this over with a layer of earth. 
There is, however, at the back of the house a sitting-out 
platform, like that of the Aos, which is made of bamboo 
without any covering of earth. 

“ It is singular,” writes Peal,^ ” how this custom survives 
only among people who have left the hills and been resident 
in the plains for some five hundred or siz hundred years . . .” 


Platform Burial,^ 

The practice of platform burial is perhaps best exemplified 
by the Ao Nagas.* The bodies are placed on raised bamboo 
platforms and roofed over by small structures which re¬ 
semble the ordinary dwelling-houses. This practice is 
found among several of the Naga tribes.^ 

Among the Eastern Nagas, according to Michell,® ” the 
corpse is wrapped in leaves and put on a chang, where it is 
left imtil decayed, when the skull is taken and put away in the 
village dead house.” 

The Angami Nagas have departed somewhat from this 
custom, but still traces of it are to be found in their present 
practice.^ They bury their dead in graves, but the graves 
are raised,® and surroimded by stone walls, and above these 
are erected rude wooden eflBgies of the deceased.® Hutton, 
however, does not agree with this position, as is shoTim by 
his reply to an inquiry made by the writer. ” Disposal of 
the dead on mnchans (platforms),” he writes ” is not found 
south of the Ao and Chang countries, though the Tangkhuls 


* Op. eit.t p. 30. 

* L., Pt. n.. p. 14 (1881). VT .T. u ^ 

» Cf. Hutton, “ On the Disposal of the Dead among ^aga Tnbee and 

Other*,” Cetitut of India, 1921, Vol. HI., Assam, Part I., Report, p. xx. 

* Supra, pp. 104 ff. 

• Cf. Dalton, op. cU., p. 40; J.A.I., XI., p. 203; XXII., pp. 247, 260; 
XXVI., 199; XXIX., pp. 273, 274; J.A.S.B., XLL, pp. 3, 13. 

• The North-Eastern Frontier of India, p. 200. 

^ I think that this is an imwarranted assumption.—J. H. H. 

• 1 find no authority for the statement that the grave is raiscnl. A 
mound is raised over the grave. A different thing.—J. H. H. 

Further infonnation is also given in The Angami Nagas, pp. 353, 382, 
383, 386.415. 
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and Naked Rengmas have what is perhaps a trace of it in 
little houses built on a platform above the grave with a ladder 
for the use of the soul. The Changs, on the other hand, are 
so far from substituting burial for exposure that the practice 
of exposing their dead on machans is gradually superseding 
the practice of burial. The Angamis bury their dead below 
the level of the ground, though they do put up a stone and 
earth erection over the grave. I should not care to take 
this as a survival of tree-burial myself. That is like regard¬ 
ing the wearing of clothes as a survival of going naked. 
Lhotas and Sernas put a mound and sometimes a roof, and 
the Lhotas build a fire on the grave. Some see a survival 
of tree-burial in the practice of several Naga tribes of hang¬ 
ing the heads of enemies in trees.” The illustration opposite 
page 245 in Hutton’s book on the Serna Nagas suggests a 
survival of platform burial. The roof built over the grave 
is modelled after a house roof. Among the Ao Nagas the 
structure in which the corpse is exposed is a miniature of an 
ordinary dwelling-house. Among the Karen it is a common 
practice to bury the bodies and later to exhume the bones. 

“ In the Pegu Hills,” writes Marshall,' “ they are put 
under a small canopy, but on the plains the receptacle for 
this is made in the form of a miniature pagoda ... or a 
little hut. . . . The hut is a model of a house with its 
ladder, water-pots, etc.” According to Mills,* ” if a man is 
killed by a tiger or leopard the body is not buried, but is 
put on a platform in a tree. . . , This is the only example 
of tree ‘ burial ’ among the Lhotas.” This would tend to 
show that at one time platform burial was practised by this 
group. Dr. Hutton, in the introduction to Mills’ book,* 
states that “ the Lhotas, Sangtams and Sernas build thatched 
roofs over their graves, which perhaps suggests that they 
formerly exposed the bodies in the miniature houses, since 
the Aos who have turned Christian, though they bury the 
body, build a thatched roof over the grave like that which 
would be put over a body exposed on a platform if they 
followed the custom of their unconverted fellow-tribesmen.” 

> Op. cil., p. 206. « Op. ext,, p. 162. 

• p. XXIV. 
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Among Ihn Lunhcis ^ '* the body is pliiccd in * box mndfl 
Jjy hollowing out a log- A slftb of wood is placed oiror tlm 
opening, and thn joint plastorcd up with mud. This rough 
»ort of cofftn is pjaeuci in the decenard’s house near to the 
wall. A bamboo tubo is placed up thmugb llio floor * - . 
and into the stomach of tho corpse.^ The other end is burtwl 
in the ground. A eiiecinl hearth is made ctoso to the coffin 
and a fire Lh kept burning iliijr and nlgbt on tliLn for three 
months." According to the Census of India ‘ in tho ease of 
M chief, after this long drying proccos has taken pluco, soiflfl 
of the bones WTO buried, “ but the skull and certain of the 
larger boiit.'s oro kept in a basket whieli oceiipios a shelf 
oppositfl tho fireplace in the house of the nearofct relative. 
This diffnni from the practice of the Ao Nagna to mimo degree, 
yet it may bo placed in tho same class. 

The Ceiwus of India* (wta forth the exiatom among 
»tile Pafthee clan of the Liishois: “ Dunng tho ilay-tiuio 
the corpse w kept in the house, but in the evening, when tho 
people return from work, it is brought out and placed on the 
platform Outeide of tbn houBC, iwd rice beer is pou^ down ito 
throat, and people sing and dOPCe around it. This di^sting 
porfornianco is kept up for periods which vary from * “owth 
to a year, according to the wenith of the dead pereon’s family. 

Among tho Kukis " the bodies of great men arc placed 
iMifore alow fiiw tiU the flesh in effectually Bmoke-dried. and 
then laid out and flreaijed and equipped for a month OT two 
during which time open house is kept amid grwit feasting. 
Butkr.* reports a like priiotioe. This preparation of the 
body ami the feasting resemble the practice of the Ao Nagos. 
The’ Kukis have moved about coiwidcrably, and nn doubt 
during this tima they diflooiitinued the platform diapoisai 
while they retained tho prelimijiiiri66« 

ilfteTMi" AH furLi^ if wntAr thoii cither nf the other two, haji 


i ISu It- -1-1^ vf u,. 

in 111 orJfT Ifl fci^vn Lhn i*u3 Mi >*«««■ 

(SihiTNi, 'i[*uIu^isoar Bfjiff* CfawyitAH, p, SeSj-pf- 

1 iskHh Voi: I.. iK a*. * ^ 

‘ DAlt€ll.op, fit., p. ^7- . _ .lORci 

* H^^tnnhiSf Vlln p> 1^4- 
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ri-pfirLcd A pTfiotice which isi n^iarly likc^ that of tho Ao 

NngMH. ** When any jKfrsou ha writfiH, , , , " the 

rnriJttB Ih cuiivoyeti by ih« rtlationA of the deccjiAed and 
ii|Kiii a ipfAge raiftficl ujidii'r Ot shed eroctncl It^f Lho 
pnrfione at Hamo distetice from thu dwdling-houM. Whilii it 
remainx tliefL* it ia C04fefiilly giiJiri[lt.cL . . , Should more tlmn 
one cjmiKiIty li^^ur La a family, i\w aami? ccrcmoay ia obseircd 
with mppLt Lo aack cerpRO . and at wlmtijv'tiT time of the 
year may happen to die , + , all tJiu bodies nioat be 

kept in thia maaoer imtil tlin eleveiiLli of April. ... On tbiit 
day Jill Lhf ndatlOOS of thp dpeeasiad atkiemblOv and convey 
tliBir reEnabis from the sheds, to difFmtit fulieral pilc^ pre* 
pared for thu 111 , whetO they are hiinit.” Tho only real 
difference between this practice and that of tbe Aoa is Ln the 
final hiiniing. Since the Knkw remsm in one locaiion only n 
DompfLratively short time, It ie pmbahle that they develoford 
the pnietira of burning tO forestall any deJweratiDn of the 
hodiaa by othuT groups.^ 

Gilhodc^* retonis a practJ?^ among tlio Kaohina which 
seems to indicate that platform burial was Ln vogoe in the 
paat. " One- or two geiicmtiom ago/' he writes^ ** (the 
pre^ni old men wi?re of it m tlielr ehildhood,) 

the body was kept In the coffin on the eutafalquo unlii the 
end of the funeral oereTnenirH, which tnny loat eovernl 
niontli^. * . i They t*ok, therefore, care to providH two 
holes in the coffin, one holow, the other abovu, to which they 
fixed two bamboo tubea, the fir.-^t to release into the earth 
the rci^ulta of the dccorDpositioib the ether to eend the sraell 
up into die air above the roof of the house. But little by 
little tfaiH inconveaienl custom dropped and tenday the burial 
in gUde thruiigli without delay." 

A variation of ihn platform hurJal as f{)unEl nTnnng the 
Oiins of BunoA has boon reported by Mrs. Lanni Hardin 
f^areod, for many }x^arK a rnLuzioiiaiy mnong thpin. ** The 
KiuTiban hIib writ€iii+^ put I'urpse^ wp in the tops of the 

hoiiscfl am) oftvn keep them for yiears before burying. The 

^ I tlxlolc it ii Ululy that LbAto la mu ai^^PcliLticiEL qf ilua wulm gf |he» 
iIi«iU wiEh ifaa Euntflr-inwn crcip.—Jf, 

■ Op. u. UT- iIbo Ucolt luifl Uantumil, qp, cif. I., E., p. 410, 

‘ FflnoDal lotw. Cf. aiaa Sc^i mad ndxUixaaii^ op. I., i.^ pp. 4.^1, 
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SiyiiiflmBkeauoTloIdug'Oiitcofllbitind either put it ... in 
the fork of u tret; or oa a Ettlc scaffold mfldc for the punnwii.” 

Among i.ho Mikifti Lha uhubI practice is cremation. How- 
evett tho Rev. Penn E. Mcorv, of the AmorlcAn Baptiiit 
Mission, reports in a perpiDiiHl loLlar an interesting case. He 
states that Tcry young babieH and lliueo dying of cholera am 
hiiricnl iiv the gtotmd. " .And IVn new! 11 roof put over a 
boy's body to protect it from falling cluda," ’ This nscmbtes 
the BtmcTtiu^ of the Nagaa, except that it is below ground 
instead of on the mbod platform. 


Triai Jl/arrj'djrc. 

Trial marriage or great freedom lietwecri the sexes before 
marriage is fnimJ in several of these grt)uj;js. Children are 
highly prized, and " men are desirous before marriage to 
have proof that- tbeir wives will not ba barren." 

Among the Nagas nf Muuipui ** the laxity whiuh character- 
izea so conspicuously tbe relations of the fwxns before mar¬ 
riage,” uTitus Hodfton,* " ia in such sharp mntmst with the 
rigid chastity licraanded of married women.’* Among the 
Kachirts *' tbere ore practically no lestrlotioni!,*’ writes 
Hanson,^ “ in regard to the relatiotu between young un¬ 
married people. They are allowed to «ait thcmficlTea, and 
the old people do not regard it aa in any way improper." 
Thift practice also holds sway among tbe Garoa according 
to Pbvfair. " On the occasion of certain fearivals." b© 
writes.* " it is an unwritten law that young girls and men 
mav sleep togelhfir after the cutcrtainmpiit ia over, and the 
partnerehip of one night i-s exiKCtcd to prwscda a lifelong 
union. It is not absolutely accessary that tbny ahould 
thereafter live as man and wife, and uo obloquy ia incuned 
bv tlie girl on account of her lapao from the path nf virtue, 
unless she is found later to be an expectant mother. It 

. Tl, on ihA iwrty. Wnkof Uh. 

Ilu* bodr k> on-vent Unumrth frtia pnswinS U ^ h^ioly,^. M. tl. 

. ill,. iiAifvfiii of GcwdWMJOjilt Inliuiilp " ■b'Ort lionol* nm Inid. acrMt 

, . - A iiiwll liul Is built it » p»ket it fiuni llm 

' Op ^ Al» eiti auhodw. Thr /uirAiM, pp. SOfr-H), 
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mmi 1i4j aiCdtid ttiat this ouirtom is no longer m faT^iir; and 
IB dbiGontiCcnaiiCfKl by the more rospoct 4 blo/^ Among the 
Luabpiap until ii girl is maiTiGJ.Bhe may indnigo in as many 
intriguL^ os f>he but $^haiild becooiD pregoimt, her 
Invrr iDiiftt pay n uifina to lior ftkthor. . . . If ii luaji Id wiiiilig 
ni nncfi to marry a girl wlinm hn hoH iKfducred, lia ia not 
flxpwit^d to pay more tban tliR uaiinl marrmgR prira." ' 
CFimpbf‘!l!, in writing of the LnebeSs,® etfl-tis ihut inter- 
cjnnrm between llie unmarriod of both soxhi is tinoheekod, 
but uuL ro after morritigo/^ This ouirtom in kIro followed 
by the hiU tribes of North Airacan, “ Titl maniage the 
intencouiRe betwnen the koxw is unnwtrained^ nnd it is 
oonaidenHl rather a good thing to marry a girl in the 
family-way, evon though by another man.. . * * Not to bo 
Bought after by the young men is oonslderod 4 reproach. 
After maniiige, howerer ^ , * conjugal fidelity is geocrolly 
m<peeted."^ * 

Among the Angomi Nagos . . . girb eonaiikr short 
hair, the symbol of virginity, a disgrace and are anxioua to 
become entitled to wear it long. Men ate dodrouR to have 
proof that thdf wivea will not be barruo/ Chastity begirLS 
with marriage.'* ■ The Epf. Joarph E, Tanquist, tn an im- 
published niAnuacript, ralerw to this pmotioe^ ** Bather 
loose morals/' ho writrw, *' nr« snid to obtain up to the time 
of marriagu. After that time both husband and wifop 
between whom oquatitj prsotically OJdsta, joalouidy require 
proper eonduct from one anotlicr." The Ajigami woman 
before manriagOp ' writes Hutton * ia given a rt^ty groat 
deal of lUwrty, though the extent to which she takoa advon- 
age of this has po^sitbly been exaggerated, Mr. DavTa, 
speaking not of AngoiniB in partioiilaTp but of Nagas gtiiEmllj, 
MAy^ X ' I should my it was vcTy rare for a girl iint to have 
at least one lover/ Custema, however, difler in thifi raspeet 


■‘5:7!“ 

• n.. p, S3fl. 

JJw'i H “ iMKmdwt to l«t U,* 

V ■ jl, „ 413 

•tuatnl fmni ^ tiHrmiiimalt, V., p. 4SI. 

' TAf \afat, p, I 65 , for fttU di«it<wigiii pp, l(J0-7*. 
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in A very gr«vt degree Iwtwwn different triinj#. While the 
Ao girl is bound to iMltnit men to the girls’ houses At night, 
ohutitily before marriage preraila among the Sernas, where the 
marriage ptii:e of a girl is reduced at Jcoat GO pet Cent, by the 
foot of her having mii Intrigue. TJie jVngamls would seem 
to fall somewhere hetwecfn the Ai> and the Sernas, for white 
sc para to girls* houses do nnt exiHli in Angoiui (Tengima) 
villages, though they are found in Memi vLLIagrw, girb are not 
looked after with the same jealousy us that with winch a Semn 
girl is watched until her tnarriage.” Among the Bunpara 
NngoH coiiHiilcrable loOBOness between the oexeu is ouBtomary.' 

Among the Changs, " unmatTied girls," slntes Hutton,^ 
** are not eip«N 5 t«l tu be chaste^ Tlioy sleep in the outer 
room of the house, into which the young men foroe Ihcir way 
at night, the ^rls defending Ihemsclvos with sticka and 
firehrandu. Intrigues of this sort ore, however, usually 
followed bv ntarriugo with the lover, btrangers are never 
admitted in this way.'* The Ao Nagas are addicted to this 
pnicticc, M already described in this aludy* Hutton also 
makes a statement enneeming this tribe, “ The Aos, he 
states,* " ore notorious far tho unehaotity of their women. 

From ft tender age girls are froe to do an they like before 
marriago, and are thui! with diffioulty prevented fratn doing 
so afterwords.** 


flelef-cAewrag, 

The chewing nf betel-nut ia practised hy a number of the 
hill tribes. " Pan Icnf, betel-nut and linrn." wTitcs Wilson,* 
" are Msentiftl to the comfort of all the hill people, wJio are 
inreterste ehowom of pan. They commenw at an early 
age, and are rerelv swn without a pan leaf in their souths: 
the femoles are «idito disfigured from the prectiee. The 
Klioal-; " are addicted to the use of . . , l»tel-nut , . , 
which is ohcwptl in largo quantiUc* hy both s*!’**^. ^ 

greatly disfigure their oounteuances,” writes Dalten, oy 

t J.A.I,. sx.ll,. p. sou. ■ -*■*«'"* >’• 

» S^pTttt, pn, 01 

* Siattiiicol jlftspHBJ o/ Anwn, 2-^ 

■ CrfiMUM &/ ISMJI. 

Op. ■nf+. |>. -ST. 


1 A[*7 w. p. 3 ^ 

* TAt jliiflani I 3T4. 
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the constant and untidy chewing of pan leaf/* “ They are 
inveterate chewers/* co mm ents Gurdou/ “ • * , both meiij 
women and children; distances in the interior being often 
measured by the number of betel-nuts that are usually 
chewed on a journey/* “ Betel-nut/* writes Stack/ “ is 
largely consumed in the usual way *’ among the Mikirs, The 
practice is current among the Kachins. “ The acknowledged 
form of introduction and friendly interchange of courtesies/* 
comments Hanson/ “ is by e^schanging betel-nut boxes/* The 
Karen “ also practise constantly the habit of betel-chewing/* ^ 
Dr. Hutton is responsible for the statement that betel- 
che\^1ng among the Naga tribes is confined to Aos, Lhotas ® 
and Konyaks in touch with the betel-chewing plainsmen/* 
The Rev. S» A, D. Boggs, a former missionary among the 
Garos, reported to the writer that betel-ehewing has been on 
the increase among the Garos. Betel-chewing is common 
among the Assamese, and it is the opinion of Mr. Boggs that 
the Garos have learned the habit from the Assamese. Among 
the Ao Hagas the liabit is deeply entrenched. However, 
some questions arise in this connection. The palm tree 
which bears the areca or betel-nut does not thrive weO in the 
hills, and so the Nagas frequently substitute the bark of a 
certain root for the nut. This may mean that they brought 
the habit with them into the hills and have been keeping 
it up in spite of the scarcity of one of the principal ingredients 
or else they may have learned the habit from others since 
taking up their present abode. 


Aversion to the Use of Milh 

“ To us of the Occident.” writes Lowie,® “ nothing seems 
more obvious than that cattle should be kept both for meat 
and dairy products. This, however, is by no means a uni¬ 
versal practice. The Zulu and other Bantu tribes of South 
Afnea use milk extensively, but hardly ever slaughter their 


• Op. ct(.. p. u. 

J S With pan 

* Cukurt and P- 
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animals. » , * On the other hand, we have even the more 
astonishing fact that Eastern Asiatics, such as the Chinese, 
Japanese, Koreans and Indo-Chinese, have an inveterate 
aversion to the use of milk A Though the Chinese . , . have 
raised a variety of animals from which milk could be derived 
and have been in constant contact with Turkish and Mongol 
nations, whose staple food consists in dairy products, they 
have never acquired what seems so obvious and useful an 
economic practice * * ^ 

Among the hill tribes under consideration milk is not used 
and is generally regarded as an impure excrement. Butler ^ 
writes of the Nagas that good fresh milk is entirely re¬ 
pugnant to them, and they pretend that its very smell is 
enough to make them sick.” Mrs. Carson writes in a personal 
letter that the Chins consider the use of milk as disgusting. 
Garos “ have no aversion to any food except milk, which 
they abominate;”® ‘‘but those who are in touch with 
foreigners have almost lost this prejudice.”^ The Kkasia, 
except some of the Christian community and some of the 
people in the suburbs of Shillong, will not touch mdk.^ 
“ The M-iris will eat of almost any animal food except the 
cow, which they affect_ to reverence, though they have a 
dislike for milk.” * The MiSSfr^d milk as impure and 
do not drink itJ The Daphlas and Abors keep herds of 
buffaloes, but they eschew milk as an unclean thing.® The 
Lhota,” writes Mills,^ ‘‘ never milks his cattle, simply be¬ 
cause it is not the custom to do so, but he will drink milk 
if it is offered to him.” 


* Million iFai»h-Folk 0 / We»i Afnca. p. llfl) 

Bhowingthis ftvereion. "They do not cat ; neither do they 
milk or me it in any form, and our use of it la 

A friend once offer^ milk to a Kni boy juat to try him, and ho replied 
raiiteraptuouely : ' Milk be fit only for piceimin^; I no bo piccaninny. 

1876, p. 324. Also vide Butler. Traveh and Adeentura »fi 

Diet Also e«le Assom.- StrtcA 0 / fh, fliViory. 5o.l 

afid Prodti£:£ionSf p. 40. 

: /mimC«»«e.mi. VoLI.. 

'’ •’‘Dalton, op. cU.. p. 54. Also vide Butler, rrarel. and Adventures in 

p. 12; J»*w» Cetuue, 1881. p. 81. 

* CeriBits^ ISSl, p. 86. 

* Op. dirt p. 81. 
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“ Milk,” comments Marshall,^ “ does not form a part of the 
diet of the Karen people any more than it does of some other 
Oriental races.” ” Cows are kept in large quantities for 
their meat and for sale, for the An^ami, though by no means 
refusing milk when offered to him, does not care about it 
particularly, and never attempts to milk his cattle. The 
reason he gives is that be has never done it and he does not 
know how to do it. Occasionally one is told that it is genna 
to drink milk, but most Angamis take it readily.” ^ The 
Serna Nagas have several kinds of cattle which “are kept 
for the sake of their flesh . . . and are not milked, except 
in rare cases where they are kept by men who have been 
servants to Gurkhali graziers near Kohima, though the milk 
of the miihan is very rich and Sernas have no objection to 
drinking it when they can get it.” ® The Hill Miris do not 
use milk,^ neither do the Ao Nagas,® except for some who 
have been in contact with the Europeans in the district.® 


Tattooing by Pricking. 

In the early days of human society tribal marks were in 
common usage. Tliis served to hold the members of a group 
together and to set them off against others. St. John^ 
writes of the Chins of Burma that “ the most likely reason is 
that it was adopted as a mark whereby they might be 
recognized when carried off by other tribes, or perhaps to 
enable them the better to conceal the women of other tribes 
captured by them.” The tribal mark was not a matter of 
individual choice, but all members of the g^ppp must have it. 
The tribal mark was often a matter of life and death to a man. 


‘ Op. cil., p. 71. 

* Hutton, The Anffami Nagoe, p. 80. 

* Hutton, The Serna NagaSf p. 69. 

* Dalton, op. eU., p. U. » Supra, p. 33. 

The coMumption of milk is spreading rapidly among Christian Aos. 
It IS probaWy a dan^rous custom, as the utensils in which it is kept 
J H H ”^*^**^“* '*'^*^** milked are extremely dirty 


♦K {Burmese Empire, Ch. VI.) says that 

the Chins adopt^ the pr^tiw of tattooing the faces of their women to 
^figure them becaiwo the Burmese were in the habit of raiding their 
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because he would be recognized by his own group. In 
Genesis iv. 15 we find that Cain, as he wandered about as a 
fugitive, was protected by a sign, which evidently was a 
tribal mark. These marks may be of several kinds. Two 
of the common forms are cicatrization and tattooing. 
Cicatrization is the production of designs by cutting and 
producing welts by swelling. This latter practice is common 
among the black peoples of the earth. In tattooing, indelible 
colouring matter is introduced beneath the skin. There 
are two types of tattooing, one where gashes are cut for the 
introduction of the dye, and the other where the skin is 
pricked with needles. In the tribes under consideration 
it is usual for each group to have its own token affixed by 
pricking. It is foimd among the Eastern Nagas,J and among 
the Ao Nagas.* It is found among the Lusheis, but it “ is 
not much practised.” * I am indebted to Dr. Hutton for 
the statement that tattooing is found very rarely among the 
Thados, who sometimes prick a patch of the skin on the fore¬ 
arm and tattoo a circle on it with a bamboo tube, the end of 
which has been rubbed in soot from a cooking pot and is 
stamped into the skin of the arm. ” Among the Mikus the 
men do not tattoo, but the women usually tattoo a perpendi¬ 
cular line . . . down the middle of the forehead, the nose, 
upper lip, and chin." * “ Tattooing,” comments Hutton,® 
“ is not practised by any of the Western Na^^, though it is 
practised by all the central as well as the Konyak tribes.” 

In some villages of the Tangkhul Nagas the women are 
tattooed. “ They say that they do this because it serves to 
identify their women hereafter. . . . Lampblack and the 
juice of wild indigo are used as colouring matter, and the 
old woman who operates pierces the skin with a sharp 
bamboo splinter."* This practice is found among the 


■ J.AJ: in., pp. 477-78; XI.. p. 206. 

« Supra^ pp. 20-22. 

* of the Konyak Naga men, but not the women, 
tattoo in this way.^—J* H. K. 

• pu 30. 31. This is perha^ n re^n why 
On,o^tt<;o won,™. Roy. Otoou*. p. WS- 

paint the skulls of their dead that they may recogmie them.—J. H, H. 
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Tamlu Nagas, but it is gradually disappearing irith the J 
decline of head-hunting. i “The Konyak tribes immediately 
east of the Ao country are divided into two groups, Thendu 
and Tkeiik(di. The Thendu tattoo their faces, while the 
Thenhoh do not. The tattoo on the women of the two 
divisions is different also. . . . The men are tattooed on 
taking a head, but in the villages recently annexed, where 
heads are no longer available, the young men have taken to 
assuming the tattoo after the pretended killing of wooden 
hgures.” ^ 

Mrs. Carson writes in a personal letter that this practice * 
was common among the Chins of the foothills, but has been 
pretty much dropped in later years. Since settled govern¬ 
ment has been developed in these hill regions, it is not as 
necessary as before, and since the process is excrucia tingl y 
painful, and even dangerous, it is gradually declining. 


Absence of any Powerful Political Organization. 

What is written of the Naga tribes » will apply, with certain 
exceptions, to all these hill groups. “ No record is forth¬ 
coming of any general authority, whether of an individual 
chief or of a leading viUage.* . . . Each village has a demo- 
cratical government of its own, and each would reign distinct 
over Its own hill and adjacent culturable lands, but that 
alliances have been forced upon them by the power and 
conquest of larger villages or been sought for to protect the 
weaker villages against the stronger.” Powerful political 
organization, however, is the exception rather than the rule 
among these groups. This holds true of the Kachins 
where “ the chief, while nominally the head of the com¬ 
munity, IS very often a mere figure-head.” “ 

According to Mrs. Carson this condition of affairs is found 
among the Chins of Burma; this also holds true for the 

‘ XXXII., p. 455. 

• Hutton. TAe pp. 386-86. 

■ J.AJ.f XXVI,, p, 16 S, 
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Garos,^ and the Rengma Nagas.^ Among the Mikirs the 
village affairs are carried on by a council, which is headed by 
an official who has been elected by the group.* Among the 
Lhota Nagas, “ Every village is an independent unit in the 
tribe. ... In the days when villages were constantly at 
war each village was ruled by a chief, assisted by an informal 
council of elders.” * “ The 'jAiiia have a so cial democratic 
organization, with a gam as pr^ident, bui he cannot over- | 
rule the combined wishes of the people.” * Among the 
Karen, “ The organization of the village was patriarchal, 
but the government was reaUy democratic. The elders of 
the village comprised an informal council, which heard all 
communal business and talked matters over with the chief. * 
Among the Eastern Nagas the real power of the chiefs over 
internal affairs is small, and the Hberty of the subject is at 
a maximum.^ The Lusheis live in independent villages, 
each one under a chief who is supreme in his village. The 
people, however, are very democratic, and if a chief becomes 
oppressive hia subjects can move to another village.® The 
Aroong Nagas of Cachar have no kind of internal govern¬ 
ment; they acknowledge no king among themselves, and 
deride the idea of such a personage among others. ® There 
is no regular system of government among the old Kookies, 
and they have no hereditary chiefs; ” but accon^ to 
information supplied by Dr. Hutton, “ Thado Kukis have 
a strong political organization throughout the tribe, worked 
through their chiefs.” The Serna Nagas have chiefs who 
have considerable influence over their own villages, and 
occasionally over a group of villages, especially over such 
villages as have been organized by colonists from a parent 
village. There is, however, no semblance of a tribal organi¬ 
zation. ^2 “The Angami Nagas, as indeed the Nagas in 


* Playfair, op. cU., pp. 74-76. * „ XXVI., P* 

* Stack, op. cU., p. 22. * Mills, op. ct^., p. 96. 

* Census of India, 1921, Vol. Ul., Assam, L, p. xv. 

• Marshall, op. cit., p. 143. ’ J.A.S.B., XLI., p. 

• India Census, 1901, Vol. I., p. 223; Shakespear, J., 

• J.A.S.B., XXIV., p. 608. J.A.S.B., XXT^, p. 620. 

The old Kukis must bo carefully distinguished from 

who drove them north and probably imparted all that the old Kukis 
have of true Kuki (•*.«. Thaao) culture.—^. H. H. 

“ Hutton, The Serna Nagas, pp. 144-52. 
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general, have no settled form of government,” ^ and they 
“ have no recognized head or chief.” ^ Among the Nagas of 
Manipur the village is a distinct political unit, but “ here and 
there it is possible to discern faint traces of a higher organi¬ 
zation of v^ages into something almost resembling a tribe. 
. . . The political supremacy of one village over small weak 
neighbours has for a time assisted the development of the 
sense of tribal unity, but never for long. As political units 
they have at the best shown themselves capable of only very 
feeble attempts at concerted and united action against a 
common foe.” ® Among the Ao Nagas each village is a 
miniature republic and one man is as good as another. They 
have headmen in the village, but their authority is small 
indeed. There is no tribal organization of any kind, but at 
times small groups of villages have formed alliances both for 
offensive and defensive purposes.^ 


The Double Cylinder Forge, 

A simple forge is in quite common use among these hill 
peoples. The description given by Tylor ® fits the case. 
“ It is a double-barrelled air-forcing pump. It consists of 
two bamboos, four inches in diameter and five feet long, 
which are set upright, forming the cylinders, which are open 
above, and closed below except by two small bamboo tubes 
which converge and meet at the fire. Each piston consists 
of a bunch of feathers or of some soft substance, which 
expands and fits tightly into the cylinder while it is being 
forcibly driven down, and collapses to let the air pass as it 
is drawn up; and a boy perched on a high seat or stand 
works the pistons alternately.” This is entirely different 
from the skin bellow^s which are used in Africa and most 
other parts of India. This simple forge is found among the 
hill tribes of Arracan* and Burma;’ among the Khasi,® 
‘ XI., p. 68, 

*j^^*^*^*> XXIV., p. 665; and also Hutton, The Angami Nagcu, pp. 


• Hodson, op. cit, p. 74. ♦ Supra, pp. 51-54. 

• Early History Mankind, p. 186. 

• It is also found in the plains of Assam, —J. H. H. 

» J,A,1., IX., p. 299. 

• The Khasi bellows described by Hooker (Htmotoyan Journo/. II d 306) 

IS very diUerent.—J. H, H. » •» r* / 
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Kixkis and Nagaff; ^ among the Kamptis and Singphos;* 
among the Nagas of Manipur; ® among the Lnshei clans; * 
among the Mikirs; ® among the China ® and among the 
Serna Nagaa.'' “ The bellows are made of two sections of a 
large bamboo, or more often in the Angami country of 
hollowed sections of a tree placed upright together on the 
ground,” ® This forge is also used by the Garos, but it 
seems that iron-working is going out of fashion and only a 
a few of the older man do much of this work now because they 
can buy knives and hatchets cheaper in the bazaar.® The 
Lhota Nagas depend largely upon the Eengma and Ao 
blacksmiths at present. “ The few.Lhota blacksmiths there 
are use tools bought from the plains, though an indigenous 
type of bellows (yong'phophe.n) is still in use in places. This 
consists of two sections of bamboo set up perpendicularly 
side by side in a clay base.” The same forge of bamboo 
cylinders is used by the Ao Nagas, in addition to which 
they also use a single horizontal cylinder which has a set 
of valves. 


The Loom. 

A simple loom of the tension type is in general use through¬ 
out this area. A brief description by Hanson of the l^m 
used by the Kachins will be quoted, and, except for nmor 
details, this will hold for the entire area. “ The warp,” he 
writes,^® “ is held tight by means of two bars; the back bar 
is held in place by pegs driven into the ground, and to the 
front one is attached a broad leather belt which passes 
around the weaver’s back. The operator sits on the ground 


^ f A F TX o 30”^ * lx., p. 250. ^ 

* Hodton M oTiS, * Shakespoar, J., 3^- 

‘ Peraoiiai Xtter 'from "the Rev, Peim E- Moore* miastoimiy to the 

pexBonBl letter. This type of forge also found ^ 

Shana and Burmana, Vide Scott and Hardiman, op. <nf.* I., n., p, 40i eq. 

The Betna Nagas, p, 52, An illustration aboil's the 
construction of the forge. 

* Hutton, The Angami Nagas, p, 63- th^ 

* Personal letter from the Rov. Asher K, Mather, missionary to the 

Mills, op. eU., p. 42. _ ^ Supra, pp, 36^ 

“ Op. ciL, p. 78. Cf- also Scott and Hsrdiman, op, eiL, U i-. p- 
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or on a piece of board, her feet braced against a stout piece 
of wood or bamboo. Instead of working the heddles with 
her feet, she lifts them up with her hands as she sends the 
shuttle back and forth.” In many places the belt which 
goes about the weaver's back is made of braided rattan, 
but among the Chins of Burma raw hide is used.^ The 
loom as described is used by the Garoa; - by the Mikirs; ^ 
by the Chins and hill tribes of North Arraean; ^ by the 
Lhota Nagas; ^ by the Karen; ® by the Nagas of Manipur; ^ 
by the Luahei clans; ® by the Angami Nagas; ® by the Serna 
Nagas; and by the Ao Nagas 


The Skidd. 


There is considerable similarity in the shields used in 
this area, A large quadrangular or hexagonal shield has 
been quite general. Usually this is made of hide, but in 
some cases a basket-work shield is used. This shape is 
found among the Kachins. Shields of a square shape,” 
says Hanson, “ covered with lozenge patterns, may still 
be seen in some communities; but they are mere curiosities 
and it is long since they were of any practical value,” They 
are found among the Mikirs, but Mr. Moore informs me 
that they are seldom seen except at dances for the dead, 
and then only in the hands of expert dancers. The rect¬ 
angular shield is found among the Chins, according to 
iVIrs. Carson, The shields of the Garos are not exactly 
rectangular, but they approximate the type, “ They are,” 


i Thk mformation was given by Mrs. Laura H. Cataou, 

Letter from the Bev. A. K. Mather 
I the Rev, P, E. Moore, * J^A I II o 245 

* w * Shakaapear, J., <m. eU., p. 3L 

Hatton, Angami Nagas^ pp- 61, 62, ” 

Hutton* The Sema Magas, pp. 4&-5L On p, 60 Hatton oives an 
exceUent diagram of the loom ^ nutcon gives an 

“ Supra, pp. 37-39, 

Th® Khasi uMd a little round 
northern and eastern Naeas a 
^tmgul^ hide or bMket shield, also small, whereas the Angamis and 

^ uregular upper edge suggesting the Igorot ahieliL 

*• Op cii., p, 86. 
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writes Playfair,^ “ about 3 feet long by 18 inches broad, 
roughly oblong, but with slightly concave sides.*’ The 
Nagas of Manipur also make use of an oblong shield.^ 
According to Hutton,® “ the shield used in war by the 
Angamis is a long strip of rhinoceros, elephant, or buffalo 
hide from 5 to 7 feet high, but generally about 6 or 5| feet. 
At the top it is about 2^ feet broad, and narrows to 18 inches 
at the bottom.” In a private commimication Dr. Hutton 
has supplied some additional data. “ I know,” he writes, 
“ of no hexagonal shield in this part of the world, but 
rectangular shields of hide are found in various shapes 
small square Kuki shields, rectangular Ao, Chang, Konyak, 
etc., tall and narrow Angami shields.” * This general type 
of shield is also used by the Ao Nagas.® 


Residence in Hilly Regions and Crude Agriculture. 

These tribes for the most part live in the hill districts, 
which are difficult of access, and they carry on a crude 
agriculture by the method of jhuming, that is, by clearing 
land and growing crops on it for two successive years and 
then allowing it to return to jungle for a period of years 
which varies in accordance with the amount of tillable land 
available. 

The Angami Nagas, however, are a notable exception, 
for they have a well-developed system of terraced fields 
which are skilfully irrigated. Dr. Hutton, however, informs 
me that “ the Chakroma Angamis practise jhuming like the 
Aos.” Aside from the Angamis, the jhum system of 
cultivation similar to that carried on by the Aos ® is quite 
general, except for a few exceptions where the terrace 
system has been recently adopted. “ Jhuming is the only 


* Op, cii., p. 32. See also illustrations opposite pp. 32, 66. 

• NaVoi.^P* 35. Also see iUustrations opposite pp. 35 and 
227 

♦’The Ao shield is very different from the Ang^i shield and is 
a different way, being used to turn aside ahi^d 

enough to handle easUy and move about qmcUy, a rule 

is us^ to take shelter behind and is anythmg but light or handy as a rule. 

j yy 

* iSupra, p. 67, and XI., Plates 21, 22. 

• Supra, pp. 40-43. 
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form of cultivation in the Western Rengmas, but the Naked 
Rengmas have excellent terraces.” ^ The Shendoos of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts are also reputed to be familiar with 
the terraced form of cultivation.* The Manipur Nagas 
occupy the hills bordering the Manipur valley and practise 
the jhum system of cultivation.* However, they also use 
the terrace system in certain areas. The Rev. Url M. Fox 
informed the writer that the terrace system is now more 
common than the jhum, especially among the Tangkhuls. 
Dr. Hutton is sponsor for the information that “ the 
Tangkhuls and the Nzemi tribe of the Kacha Nagas terrace 
like the Angamis, but with less skill.” “ The genuine Serna 
method of cultivation,” comments Hutton,^ is jhuming 
pure and simple.” Due to the influence of the Angamis,® 
however, the terrace system is being gradually adopted. 
The Mikirs have departed from the jhum system to some 
degree. “ They have settled in the plains, and taken to 
plough cultivation. . . . The great bulk, however, remain 
a hill tribe . . . and practising the primitive method of 
cultivation by axe, fire and hoe.” • The home of the Garos is 
in the hiUs and they cultivate by the wasteful jhum system.’ 
A considerable number of Garos, however, are now living on 
the plains, and these, according to Playfair,® “ have lost 
many of their tribal characteristics.” The Kachins • “ are 
a mountain people, and it is only recently some of them 
have taken to the plains, where they, however, rapidly 
degenerate or lose their peculiar characteristics.” Their 
agriculture is of the same crude typo as that of the Garos 
and Nagas.The Chins also follow this primitive method.'^ 
The Lusheis live in the hills and the only form of agriculture 
practised by them is that of jhuming.^^ This also holds true 


* Hutton, The Angami Nagas. p. 361. » Lowin, op. eii., p. 282. 

» Hod«on. op. cu.. pp. 1. 60, 61. * The Serna Nagai, p. 59. 

J H Irom Government is also helping the movement sdong.- 


Butler, Travels and Adventures in Assam, 

p. 139. 

’ Wayfair, op. eii., p. 34. . • Jhid.. p. v. 

Hanson, op. cit., p, 11. Cf. also Scott and Hardiman, op. cii.. I., i., p. 424. 
>• Hanson, op. ci/., pp. 72-74. * » »p 

personal letter. AJso Scott and Hardiman, op. cii., I., i., p. 464. 
“ Shakeepear, J., op. cit., pp. xiii., 20, 32. 
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of the Lhota Nagaa,' and of the Karen.* ** The Rookies,” 
according to Butler,* “ raise only one crop and then relin¬ 
quish the land and cut down new forests of bamboo for 
the cultivation of the succeeding year.” In the eastern and 
southern portions of the Jaintia HiUs, the Bhois and 
Lalungs, the Lynngams and Garos of the western tracts 
of the district practise the jhum style of cultivation. The 
Khasis, however, regularly follow the method of irrigation.* 
Th e Miris, also, are a hil l people, but a considerable number 
are^W found on tEi^ plains, where they have departed 
from many of their old customs which belonged to them 
as a hill people.* 


General Conclusions» 


The characteristics given under these thirteen heads 
do not appear uniformly throughout this group of tribes 
at the present time. This, of course, is due to the fact that 
since they separated from their primeval cradle-land * they 
have not all been subjected to the same conditions. Some 
have been isolated more than others, and some have come 
into more intimate contact with other more advanced 
groups, and consequently have made changes with greater 
rapidity. As an example, the young men’s house was 
common among the Mikirs, but has now practically gone out 
of use.* At present this institution is also practically 
non-existent among the Sernas.® 

The dance of victory was very common among these 
tribes, but is now on the decline among the Kachins,® at 
least, and tattooing is on the decline among the Tamlu 
Nagas since the discontinuance of head-hunting.^® Mrs. 
Laura H. Carson has informed the writer that tattooing 
has declined greatly in recent years among the Chins. 

Considerable change has recently taken place among the 


> Mills, op. ct/., p. 45 . • Mai 


• Maraball, <yp. ci/., p. 75. 
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Mins. ‘‘ That they are sinking into the mass of Hindu 
population, however slowly, is proved by the existence of 
the class known as mdti or ground Miris, who have given up 
* their national custom of platform houses and taken to living 
on the ground ... a change which signifies also a departure 
from many other national customs, religion included.” ^ 
Thus changes creep in and certain of these elements drop 
out in certain groups. We must also take into consideration 
the fact that not all of these elements are recorded for each 
group, even though they are actually in existence. As an 
example we quote from Stack: 2 “ Weaving is done by the 
women of the family on rude wooden looms.” No further 
description is given, and consequently we cannot be certain 
that this loom is of the same type as the one in common 
use. We quote again from the same passage : “ Black¬ 
smiths have existed among them from remote times.” No 
description is given of them or their equipment, so we cannot 
be certain that they use the double-cylinder vertical bellows 
so generally used by the other hill groups.^ But we do find 
enough of these elements associated together in the case 
of each group that we may conclude with a high degree of 
probability that they belong to the same ethnic group,* 
and that the differences have crept in during the period 
intervening since their separation. Hodson, in writing of 
the i>eople of Manipur,® says that the evidence shows that 
two hundred years ago in internal organization, in religion, 
in habits and manners, the Meitheis were as the hill people 
now are. The successive waves of foreign invasion, Shan, 
Burmese, English, Hindu, have each left permanent marks 
on the civilization of the people, so that they have passed 
finally away from the stage of relatively primitive culture 
into one of comparative civilization, but their ultimate 
homogeneity with the Nagas and Kukis of the hillq is 
undoubted, and in my opinion needs no further insistence.” 


‘ Auarn Cenms, 18S1, p. 88. * Op. cii,, p. 10. 

* Thia information, however, has been secured from the Rev. Penn E. 

Moore, missionary to the Mikire, and both the loom and forge are of the 
typical patterns. ® 

.11 in »o far a, I admit common element, in 

* The Meitheis, p. ii. 
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Dalton,^ in treating these different tribes of Assam, con¬ 
siders that they belong to the Mongolian race. But he 
does not find them to be typical. The section on the 
Mishmis is a good example. “ The Mishmis,” he writes,* 

“ are a short, sturdy race of fair complexion for Asiatics . . . 
they vary much in feature, generally exhibiting a rather 
softened phase of the Mongolian type, but sometimes with 
regular, almost Aryan, features, the nose higher and the 
nostrils longer than is usually seen in the Indo-Chinese 
races.” His treatment of the Midhi Mishmis also bears 
this out. “ The colour,” he notes,® “ varies from dark brown 
to the fairness equalling that of an European brunette. 
Some amongst them have rich red lips and ruddy com¬ 
plexions, and I have seen Midhi girls that were decidedly 
good-looking.” ‘ Further evidence on the point is deduced 
from the Daphlas. “ They have,” he says,* “ normaUy the 
same Mongolian type of physiognomy, but from their 
intercourse with the people of the plains and the number 
of Assamese slaves ... it is much softened. . . - Their 
complexion varies much : from olive, with a ruddy tinge, to 
dark brown.” A statement from Hutton about the Sernas 
furnishes additional evidence on this point. The hair of 
the head,” he says,* ” is, generally speaking, straight, some¬ 
times wavy, and, though usuaUy black, is very often tinged 
reddish-brown in children, a colour which occasionally lasts 
till later in life, and which, like waviness, is considered ngly.” 

Keane’ places Nagas, Mishmis, Khasi, Karens, Kakhyens, 
Chins, Lushai, and other hill tribes together on the Tibeto- 
Burmese branch of the family tree of Homo Mongolicus. 
But he does not find them to be typical Mongolians. From 
his treatment of the Kakhyens of Burma ® we quote : They 
form a very widespread family stretching from the Eastern 
Himalayas right into Yunnan, and presenting somewhat 
marked physical types: ( 1 ) the true Chingpaws, . . 


* Op. eit.^ pp. ii., 26, 36, 46. . 

* Ibid D 8 * Tbid., p. 19. u j 

* Thia’lost gtatement m to be interpreted that they approached the 

Caocasic type of features. 

» /bid., p. 36. 

^ Ethnology, p. 300. 


• The Serna Nagae, p. 9. 

• Man, Past and Present, p. 193. 
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(2) a much finer race^ with regular Caucaaio features, long 
oval face, pointed chin, aquiline nose,” Dr. George Watt ^ 
writes of the Kapuis of Manipur that “ the greatest diffar* 
ences in countenance are often met with. Some have 
Mongolian faces,® others are almost Aiyan, with oblique 
eyes. This is, however, a feature of most of the tribes of 
Manipur; oblique eyes, without the flat noses and high 
cheek-bones of the typical Mongolian, being common. 

Hodson ® quotes Dr, E. Brown, who says that, “ Although 
the general facial characteristics of the Munnipoii© are of 
the Mongolian type, there is a great diversity of feature 
among them, some of them showing a regularity approach* 
ing the Aryan type. . , • Some of them are very good- 
looking and fair.^ It is not uncommon to meet with girls 
^vith brownish-black hair, brown eyes, fair complexions, 
straight noses and rosy cheeks,” 

Capt. John Butler ^ writes of the Nagas : “ I have observed 
that there seems to be two very distinct types running 
through these hills; the one a fine, stalwart, cheerful, 
bright, light-coloured race , , , among whom I place the 
Angami as facih princeps ; the other a darker, dirtier, and 
more squat race, among whom the sulky Lhotas may be 
pointed to as a good representative,” 

AU through the uplands of south-east Asia, from Tibet 
to Cochin-China, this Caucasic intermixture is to be found. 
The Khmers of Cambodia “ may be regarded as a detached 
branch of the great Caucasian stock, whose original home 
seems to have been the Iranian table-land,” ® 

From this comer of Asia the Caucasian element decreases 
in the direction of Tibet, according to Keane, “ Through 
these Naga and Kuki aborigines,” he says,^ “ we pass 
without any break to those of Indo-China,” ® and “ from the 

1 J.AJ., XVI., p, 350. 

* The Mongolton features of the Kabuia ftre generally moie marked in 
the women than in the men.—J. E, H, 

* Tht p. 2. 

* Ferdinand Mendez Pinto describee the women of Marfcoban as ** very 
white and fair, with bright auburn hair.’* (Ch. VL, Cohan's Translation, 
1663.)—J, H. H, 

* XLIV., p, 310 (1S75), • IX., p. 260. 

^ Afcm, and Present^ p, ISB. • /bid,, p. ISO, 
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Kuki-Nagas the transition is unbroken to the large group 
of Chins of the Chindwin valley . . . and thence north¬ 
wards to the rude Kakhyens ^ about the Irawadi head- 
streams.” 

Among the Nagas the Caucasic element is present. 
Furness 2 says that “ in the facial contour, however, they 
have little more than a trace of their Mongolian or Tibetan 
ancestry; the drawing dovm of the inner angle of the eye, 
80 emphatically marked in all Mongolian races, is but 
slightly noticeable among the Nagas, and the high cheek¬ 
bones seem to have been softened down. Hodson ^ 8a3^ 
of the Nagas in Manipur that “ occasionally an almost 
purely Mongolian cast of countenance will be observed, to 
be succeeded by one closely approaching the Aryan type. 

The Ao Nagas, who are considered in this study, have 
some Mongohan marks, but they are far from being t3^ic^, 
they have some characteristics which are strongly Caucasic. 
The head is dolichocephalic, approaching brachycephaly, 
the face is flattish, the nose low and broad at the root, 
but in some instances the nose is of the Caucasic cast. The 
forehead is rather high and broad, but does not extend far 
over the eyes. The eyes are of a dark brown, and in some 
individuals they are set slightly on the oblique. The chin 
is rather square, while there is but a slight tendency toward 
prominent cheek-bones, and protruding lips are extremely 
rare. As a rule, the hair is straight and black, but in 
some cases it is wavy and of a brown or even reddish hue. 
The latter, however, is so uncommon that the possessor is 
taunted about it. The growth of hair is abundant and 
signs of baldness are rare indeed. There is very little 
beard. There is some difference in complexion, the most 
common being a yellowish-brown, but in many cases it 
fades out to almost white. The faces are rather full and 
plump. 

The Ao Nagas are above the Chinese and Japanese m 
stature. They are of good proportion and sturdy, while a 
few are tall and slender and some few are rather sma . 
The Aos are larger than their neighbours, the Lhota and 
» Kachins. » XXXII., p. 445. » Op. cU,, p. 6. 
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Rengma Nagas, while they are rather more stocky and 
decidedly shorter than the Angamis. The arms of the Aos 
are not at all remarkable, but the legs are very well 
developed, a natural result of climbing hills and carrying 
heavy loads. They are, however, much less developed in 
the calf of the leg than the Angami or the Thado Kuki. 
There are no fleshy individuals among them. The fact 
that they must walk wherever they go, and act as their 
own beasts of burden, seems to be effective in keeping down 
weight. 


Affinities Outside of the Asiatic Mainland. 

The Ao Nagas are not only related to the other hill tribes 
of Assam and Burma, but they are also related to many 
of the inhabitants of the islands skirting Asia. We may 
take as typical examples the Dyaks and Kayans of Borneo, 
the Battak of Sumatra, certain groups of Formosa,^ the 
Igorot and the Ifugao, and several other groups in the 
Philippines. All of these people have Caucasic character¬ 
istics, such as are found among the hill tribes of Assam and 
Burma. In order to bring out the relationships, the Dyaks 
and Igorot will be considered. 

* McGoyem {Among the Head-Hunters of Formosa) shows the close 
relationship of the aboriginal tribes of Formosa to the groups which are 
considered in this treatise. She says (pp. 95, 96), “ I am able to confirm 
Hanwy’s statement as to the resemblance between Filippinos and Formosan 
aborigines. As regards the tribe of Igorotes, this resemblance extends 
also, to a certain degree, to social customs and religious beliefs.** Head¬ 
hunting (p. 110) “ is interwoven with the fabric of their whole social 
organization. It regulates the social and political standing of the men of 
the tribe; it is directly connected with marriage—-no head, no wife; and 
is reflected in the games, the songs, and the dances of the people.’* Several 
tribes have the ** bachelor-house ** system (p. 122). “ W^en a young man 

reaches the age of ^teen or sixteen, he is ooliged to leave the home of his 
parents and sleep in the bachelor-house until he is married.** “ Family 
housM, as weU as the ‘ long-houses * of the bachelors, are of the * pile¬ 
dwelling * variety ** (p. 170). Platform burial is also practised in several 
areas (17(K71). The habit of betel-nut chewing is also in vogue (p. 60). 
The description of the tattooing process (p. 189) is almost identical with the 
practice of the Ao Nagas. The loom is of the same type as that of the 
other groups except for a slight modification which seems to have evolved 
in Fomina ^one (p. 179). In agriculture they are in the stage of “ hoe- 
culture, which is so common among the other groups (p. 125). 
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The Dyaks. 

According to Hose and McDougall» the Dyaks are 
“passionately fond of head-hunting.” Bock* says that 
head-hunting is part and parcel of their religious rites. 
“ When a Dyak wants to marry, he must show himself a 
hero to his intended, and the more heads he has the more 
honour he receives from the tribe, and the more she admires 
him.” On this point Gomes® says that “the desire to 
appear brave in the eyes of his lady-love sometimes leads 
a young man to mean and cowardly crimes.” The Land 
Dyaks of Sarawak permanently kept heads in a separate 
house, which also served as the bachelors’ quarters.® 

In common with the Nagas and other mainland tribes, 
the Dyaks build their houses on piles about twelve feet 
high.® 

Platform burial is practised by the Kayans, who belong 
to the same group as the Land Dyaks. The body is dressed 
and retained in the dwelling for several months, after which 
the coffin is placed on high poles, or in the branches of a 
tree.* “ Any Sea Dyak whom it is intended especially to 
honour is not buried underground, but his coffin is placed in 
a miniature house built for him on piles. * 

According to Roth® the Dyaks practise a sort of trial 
marriage. “Intercourse before marriage is stnctly to 
ascertain that the marriage will be fruitful, as the Dyala 
want children.” The Dyaks also practise the habit of betel- 
chewing.® 

The Dyaks do not use cow’s milk. They hold the cow 
sacred, “ and nothing would induce a Dyak of any of t 0 
tribes of Sarawak to eat anything into the composition or 


257. 


* Pagan Tribes of Borneo, II., p. 293. ^ 

* Head-Hunters of Borneo^ p. 215. » P* 

* Haddon, Head-Hunters, p. 322. # i..- ^ tt « 

‘ Feathcrman, Social History of the Races of Mankind, 11.. p. 

: p- '«• 

N.S. VoL II., p. 237. 

* Bock, Btad-Bunter* of Borneo, p. 212. 
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cooking of which either the flesh of the animal or any part 
of its productions has entered.” ^ 

Tattoo marks on arms, hands, feet, thighs, chest and 
temple are very common. The men tattoo when they 
attain manliood, and women when they are about to 
marry.* 

There is no powerful political organization among the 
Dyaks. “ The authority of the chief depends more upon 
his personal influence . . . than on any actual power he 
possesses by virtue of his oflSce.” * 

The Dyaks use a double-cylinder forge, but of greater 
capacity than the ordinary ones. It k constructed of 
“ two hollow trees, each about seven feet high, placed 
upright, side by side . . . from the lower extremity of these, 
two pipes of bamboo are led . . . into a charcoal fire; a 
man is perched at the top of the trees and pumps with the 
two pistons . . . which, being raised and depressed alter¬ 
nately, blow a regular stream of air into the fire.” * The 
Kayans of Borneo use the regulation forge of bamboo 
cylinders.® 

Roth ® exhibits a loom used by several tribes of Borneo, 
which is almost identical with the one used by the Nagas 
and other related tribes.^ Roth ® gives illustrations of the 
large, hexagonal shields which are used by the Dyaks. 
They bear a considerable resemblance to those used in 
Assam.^ 

The Land Dyaks live in the hilly interior of Borneo, 
where they carry on a crude agriculture. They grow rice 
on the steep hillsides, frequently growing a single crop and 
then leaving the soil to be fallow some nine or ten years.^® 

‘ Roth. op. cit., I., p. 388. * Bock. op. ctV., p. 189. 

• Featherman. op. cii., II.. p. 272. 

• Roth. op. eii., II., p. 23 d. Cf. also Hose and McDougall, op. cit., 
Vol. I., p. 194; Skeat and Blagden. Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, 
Vol. I., pp. 390-91. 

• J.A.I., XXIII., p. 166. • Op. cii., 11.. p. 30. 

’ For a study of the distribution of this type of loom, vtde Ling Roth, 
“ Studies in Primitive Looms,” J.A.J., XLVt, p. 294 sq. (1916). 

• Op. cii., n., pp. 123, 129. Cf. also Gomes, op. cit., pp. 52-53. 

• I suppose it is a matter of opinion, but I should have called the 
resemblance very distant mjrself.—J. H. H. 

*• Roth, op. cii., I., p. 400. Cf. also Gomes, op. cU., pp. 46-47. 
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The Dyaks are primarily agriculturists; they are not 
devoted to commercial pursuits like the Malays; their 
trade is largely confined to barter.^ There are several other 
points of similarity between the Dyaks and the Nag^, but 
those given above will suffice to show the close relationship 
existing between the two groups. 


The Igorot. 

The Bontoc Igorot is another kinsman of the Dyak and 
Naga, for he again presents an array of practices which are 
practically identical with those of these other two groups. 
Barrows ^ writes of the Igorot: “ It is the custom of all 
these tribes to chop off the heads of the victims in battle 
or murder, and carry them home as trophies, where thej 
form the objects of feasting and celebration.” 

The Bontoc have the bachelors’ house where the boys 
from three to four years of age and all the unmarried men 
sleep. This is the centre for several ceremonials, is a 
repository for trophies of the chase and war, and is taboo 

to women.® ^ 

The Bontoc Igorot do not build houses on posts. i 
know of no other primitive dwellings, writes Jenks, m 
the Philippines than the ones in the Bontoc culture area, 
which are built directly on the ground. Most of them are 
raised on posts several feet from the earth. The Ifugao, 
the Kalihgas, the Ilangao or Ibalao, belong to the Igorot 
group, and they all have the pile dwellings.® • 1 u f 

The Bontoc Igorot do not practise platform burial, but 
place the corpses in hewn-out coffins and bury them. oy 
do, however, keep the corpses several days and have a ig 
feast, which resembles the practice of the Ao Nagas to some 
extent.* Among the Ifugao “ the dead are sometimes 


^ Featherman, o^>. ci/., II., p. 261. II.. 

» Independent, LV., p. 1143. Also cf. Worceetor. The Philippines, 

* Jenks, The Bontoc Igorot, pp. 50-52. Cf. also Sawyer, The Inhabitant 
of the Philippines, p. 257. 

‘ Philippi^ Journal of Science, I.. p. 487; 

The Subanu, a mountain group of Mxndan^, oi 

their houses on piles. Finley and ChurchiU, The Svhanu, p. 

• Jenks, op. eit., pp. 74-80. 
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buried in small houses specially constructed for the purpose.’* ^ 
Sawyer, in treating the Igorot groups in general, states * 
that “ some of the Igorotes dry their dead over a fire in a 
similar way to the Tinguianes.” This drying process 
reminds one of the practice of the Ao Nagas. 

The Bontoc Igorot have “ an institution of trial marriage.”* 
They have a sleeping-place for all the unmarried girls, 
which comes to be the mating-place of the young people of 
marriageable age. Young men are boldly and pointedly 
invited to this place. If a girl becomes pregnant and the 
man does not marry her she does not become an outcast, 
but “ will later become the wife of some other man, since 
her first child has proved her power to bear children.” ^ 

Jenks * states of the Bontoc Igorot that “ though sur¬ 
rounded by betel-nut chewers . . . they do not use the 
betel.” Since the betel-chewing is found among their 
neighbours it would no doubt be found among other Igorot 
tribes. 

Among the Igorot “ tattooing is very fashionable, the 
pattern most common being an arrangement of straight 
and curved lines.” ® The skin is pricked and soot is 
pressed into the openings as colouring matter.*^ 

In the matter of political organization the Igorot are 
more like the tribes of Assam. Barrows ® states that they 
“ have never achieved any higher political organization 
than a town or community, composed of individuals related 
by blood, marriage, or adoption. They have no conception 
of tribe or nation.” Jenks ® states that each political 
division of the pueblo places its control in a group of old 
men. “ It is a thoroughly democratic group of men, since 
it is composed of all the old men ... no matter what the 

• PhU%T^nt Journal of Science, I., p. 832. 

• Op. eit., p. 259. * Jenks, op. oil., p. 33. 

• Jenks, op. eit., pp. 66, 67. Also Todd, The Primitive Family as an 
Educational Institution, p. 38; and Sawyer, op. eit., p. 258. 

• Op. P* 42. 

• Hose, “The Philippine Islands,” in Customs of the World, II., p. 661.—• 
The jMttems used by some of the Igorot are almost identical with some 
used oy the Konyak Xegas.—J. H. H. 

» Jenks, op. eit., p. 188. Cf. Sawyer, op. eit., p. 255. 

• Independent, Lv., p. 1145. 

• Op. cif., p. 167. 
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man’s social standing may be.” This is almost identical 
with the elders who control affairs in the Ao Naga villages. 

The Bontoc also make use of the double-cylinder vertical 
forge. This is shown by Jenks in an illustration.^ The 
blacksmiths of the Hongot and Ifugao also use this bellows.* 
The same simple loom * is common among the Igorot, 
according to Jenks.^ This is also used by the Ifugao.® 

The shield in use by the Bontoc differs somewhat from 
the one common to the other groups,® but the Ifugao is 
practically of the same pattern as that used by the Nagas 
and others.*^ 

According to Jenks ® the Bontoc Igorot have an elaborate 
system of irrigated terraces on the hillsides where they 
raise their rice. He discusses the origin of this and con¬ 
cludes ® that “ the terrace-building culture of the Asiatic 
islands . . . has drawn its inspiration from one soiuce, 
and that such terraces, where found to-day in Java, Lambok, 
Luzon, Formosa and Japan, are a survival of very early 
culture which spread from the nest of the primitive Malayan 
stock and left its marks along the way.” It is interesting 
to note that the Angami Nagas have a system of terrace- 
cultivation which is almost identical with that of the Igorot. 
This adds another link in the chain which joins the Nagas 
in the hills of Assam with the Igorot in the hills of Luzon. 

“ The Bontoc Igorot has a ‘ medium of exchange ’ . . . 
probably the best money that could have been devised by 
him for his society. It is his staple product—patoy, the 
unthreshed rice. Palay is at all times good money, and it 
is the thing commonly employed in exchange.” 


• Op. ci<., Plate CIX. Cf. Sawyer, op. cit,, p. 261. 

• Philippine Journal of Science, I., pp. 816, 830. For a descnption of a hko 

forge used by another group in the Philippines, cf. Fay-Cooper Cole, 1 ne 
Tinguian, p. 416 and Plate LXII. ... ^ 1 

• For a like loom in another part of the Philippines, cf. Cole, op. cu., 
p. 420 and Plato LXVI. 

• Op. cU., Plate LXXXr\^, p. 128; also cf. J.A.I., XLVn., p. 333. 

• Philippine Journal of Science, I., p. 830. 

• I thi]^ myself that the Igorot and Angami long shields onginatea m 

the same pattern.—J. H. H. . ^ /ri.. 

. ^^mppine Journal of Science, L, p. 831. Also cf. Worcester, 
Philippines, II., opposite p. 662. 

• Op. cit., p. 88. • Ibid., p. 89. 

Jenks, op. cit., pp. 164, 155. 
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Among the Ao Nagas the same medium of exchange is 
employed; values were measured by the unhusked rice. 
Metallic money is now in quite general use in the hills and 
is gradually crowding this out, but still it is in common 
use even yet. 

These similarities in culture exhibited by the Igorot, 
Dyak and Naga groups lead to any one of three conclusions : 
(1) this almost identical group of cultural elements has 
originated independently in each of these areas; (2) they 
originated in one culture centre and were diflFused to all 
the other areas; (3) thase groups belong to the same ethnic 
group, and, as they migrated from their primeval home, 
they carried these cultural elements bodily with them. 

When we take into consideration the differences in 
physical environment and the differences in the peoples 
with whom these groups have come in contact, then it is 
in the highest degree improbable that this long chain of 
chance circumstances should have been repeated in these 
different areas. When thus accumulated these elei mts 
must be admitted to have considerable weight, and be too 
numerous and striking to be due merely to the parallel 
development of isolated groups of men who are passing 
through the same stage. 

There is no causal relationship between the various 
elements in the chain which would make the others follow, 
if any one of the factors should have been invented in any 
given area. There is certainly no causal relationship 
existing between head-hunting and the aversion to milk 
as an article of diet, between trial marriage and platform 
burial, or between betel-chewing and pile-dwellings. Had 
this particular culture-complex originated independently in 
each of these areas, then there is no legitimate reason why 
this same complex should not be found in other areas as 
well. Single elements of this complex are probably found 
in remote regions, but then they are found in entirely 
different coipbinations. According to Webster ^ the com¬ 
mon houses for men are found to be widely distributed; 
they are found in Australia, in Micronesia and Polynesia, 
* Primitive Secret Societies, Chap. I. 
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in Africa, in Mexico and Central America, in Brazil, among 
the Pueblo Indians in the United States, and among the 
Eskimo. It is also found in the islands between New 
Guinea and Australia,^ and in the Solomon Islands.* These 
men’s houses are also found among the Oraons of India,* 
and in the Banks Islands.^ 

Had this particular culture-complex spread by diffusion 
from one group to another, it is diflScult to understand why 
it did not spread to a wider area in the island world. It is 
limited to the islands which skirt the Asiatic coast. Certain 
elements have, to be sure, spread beyond this area, which, 
by some writers, is designated Indonesia. Betel-chewing or 
sirih-chewing is one of the characteristics of the Indonesian 
people. Churchill treats of this matter. “ We may 
confidently,” he writes,* ” that in every most distant region 
reached by Indonesians sirih-chewing is established. It 
has been spreading rapidly into the unmediately adjacent 
Melimesia, and its introduction to the southern Solomons 
is \/Ahin the memory of man.* This has been spreading 
by diffusion, but the other elements in the Indonesian 
culture-complex have been left behind. 

Ji this culture-complex is foUowed, it will be seen that 
it is found among peoples which resemble each other 
sufficiently to be classed as members of the same ethmc 
group, who carried all of these elements with them as they 
dispersed from one common abode. These groups are a o 
found in areas of comparative contigmty, on the mainlan 
and on the islands which were broken off from the Asiatic 
continent.^ A consideration of some of the somatologica 
data of these groups will be of value in drawing a conclusion. 


^ XIII., pp. 411, 412. 

• XVU., p. 97. The 

* n^tian, Volkerate^mme am Brahmaputra, p. y* 

9«iafw, pp. 211-60. _ 

• Rivers, History of Melanesian Society, I.» p* n 142. 

* Sissano, Movements of Miffration within and through f 

’ ShakeTpear {History of Upper Assam, p. 197) 

‘ They recognize a slight resemblance in matters o . . &aa-hunting 
lomestic implements, in a way viUage archi^turo, marine shelte 

propensities,*^ to those of the Dyaks; whUe the^ for ^ 

[which they part with but rarely) nmy seem to 
near the sea; though they are a for inland residing comm >• 

M 
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A table compiled from various sources brings these various 
groups together: 


Cephalic and Nasal Indices op Nine Indonesian 
Groups 


Orovp, 

Cephalic 

Index, 

Nasal 

Index. 

Nwrihcr of 
Subjects, 

Source of 
Information. 

Bontoc Igorot 

. 791328 

79191 

32 

Jenka * 

Ao Nagas 

. 80-4 

81*8 

17 

Census of 

Land Dyaks . 

. 78-4 

86-3 

42 

Ittdia, 1901 * 
Hose and 

Angami Nagas 

. 760 

790 

58 

McDougall • 
Hutton * 

Serna Nagas 

Kengma Nagas 

. 790 

800 

40 


. 790 

82-0 

19 

ff 

Lhota Nagaa 

. 790 

880 

37 


Ao Nagaa 

. 81*0 

800 

34 

9> 

Chang Nagaa . 

Konyak >^gaa 

. 790 

800 

13 

ff 

. 770 

890 

20 

9P 


According to Broca’s classification of cephalic indices,® 
all the figures given may practically be classed as meso- 
cephalic (ranging from 77*78 to 80). By adopting the 
broader classification of Risley,® all but the Ao Nagas will 
be included in the mesocephalic group, which ranges from 
75 to 80. A weighted arithmetic mean from the seven Naga 
groups from Hutton gives an average cephalic index of 
78*4, which is remarkably close to the first three groups in 
the table. When we consider the nasal indices we find a 
somewhat greater range from 79 in the Angamis to 89 
in the Konyaks. In the case of the Land Dyaks the index 
is 86*3. In the group measured was one individual with an 
index of 116*2 concerning which Hose and McDougall^ 
comment that “ it is evidently abnormal.” By making 
some allowance for this it will practically become meso- 
rhiman.® A weighted arithmetic mean from Hutton gives 
an average nasal index of 82*1. Here again by comparing 
this result with the indices of the first three groups in the 
table we note only a slight variation. 


> * VoL L, p. 35. 

■ The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, U., p. 325. 

t ‘ Keane, EUmology, p. 179. 

• People of India, p. 26. 7 Qp p 325 

» Between 70 and 85. Cf. Deniker, The Racta oj Mon.p. 7o'. 
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Tlie same authorities give the stature as follows: Igorot 
1602-87, Ao Naga 1566, Dyak 1577 millimetres, respectively. 
The writer is of the opinion that the Naga stature is too 
low. The Angamis, who are somewhat taller than the 
Aos, are given in the same table as 1639, which is more 
nearly correct. This would then, by comparison, place the 
Ao Nagas very near the Igorot. Woodthorpe^ gives the 
average height of the Angamis as five feet nine inches 
(1752-6), while some attain a height of six feet (1828-8). 
Hutton,- reports the measurements made by Prof. Dixon 
of Harvard University, which gives the average statm^ of 
ten Angamis as 1648-5. Wallace ^ states that “ the average 
stature of the Dyaks is rather more than that of the Malay, 
while it is considerably under that of most Europeans.” 

Jenks ^ says that “ in colour the men are brown, though 
there is a wide range of tone from a light brown with a 
strong saffron undertone to a very dark brown.” The Ao 
Nagas vary somewhat in colour. The most common is a 
yellowish-brown, but in many persons it is almost wliite. 
In the Dyaks the colour is a reddish-brown, light brown and 
yellowish-brown; they are much fairer than the Malays.® 

In the Igorot, “ the hair of tlie hea<l is black, straight, 
coarse and relatively abundant. . . . Bontoc pueblo is no 
exception to the rule that every pueblo in the Philippines 
has a few people with curly or wavy hair. I doubt whether 
to-day an entire tribe of perfectly straight-haired primitive 
Malayan ® exists in the archipelago. . . . The scanty grov^h 
of hair on the face of the Bontoc man is pulled out. 
The hair of the Ao Nagas is, as a rule, black and straight, 
but there are cases where it is wavy and of a brown or 
even a reddish tint. It is abundant in growth. The Aos 
have very little hair on the face. Where the hair is wavy 
there is more beard. The hair of the Dyaks is usually 
straight and black, but in some instances it is wavy. Some 


‘ XL, p. 59. 

• Malay Archipelago, p. 67. 

• Roth, op. cU., I., p. 62. 

• Jenks uses the term “ prirnitive 
Malay ** or “ Indoncsiun.** 


* The Angomi Nagas, p. 424. 

* Op. cil; p* 40. 

Malay” where others use “ pre- 
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few have a sparse beard, but the large majority have 
practically no hair on the face. 

In addition to the similarity in physical type, we find 
another characteristic trait which runs through these 
groups, namely, a cheerful disposition. Hanson ^ tells 
about the jovial times the young people among the Kachins - 
have when they congregate in the evenings to sing songs; 
Campbell comes to the same conclusion about the Lusheis. 
“ I believe,” he comments,^ “ no happier people are to be 
found in the world.” Hodson ^ tells of the cheerfulness 
among the Manipur Nagas. “ One source of amusement to 
them,” he says, “ is their love of a joke, and peals of 
laughter used to greet the boastful youth.” “ Their sense 
of humour is well developed,” MiUs ® writes of the Lhotas, 
“ and they are always ready with a laugh.” “ The 
Angamis,” writes Woodthorpe,® “ struck us as a very 
cheerful; frank, hospitable, brave race.” Quite evidently 
the Angamis have not changed since this was written, for 
Hutton ’ informs us that “ both men and women are 
exceedingly good-humomed and always ready for a joke. 
They will, moreover, break into merriment under the most 
adverse circumstances and on the slightest provocation.” 
The Serna ” is to some extent,” writes Hutton,® “ the 
Irishman of the Naga tribes, generous, hospitable, and 
frequently improvident. ... He is very impulsive and very 
cheery, and if easily depressed, it is never for long. In 
most unpleasant conditions he is easily moved to laughter 
and merriment.” Butler ® writes that the Nagas are “ a 
fine, stalwart, cheerful, bright, light-coloured race,” and 

‘ Op. cU., p. 80. 

* Enriquez (.4 Burme^t Arcfidy^ pp. 57-58) writes : “ The Kachins have 
a keen sense of humoiu*, which fin^ expression in the array in all sorts 
of dry little jokes. . . . One day the Coraraanding Officer fell into a deep 
and muddy rain puddle. Several horridecl Sikhs rushed to pull him 
out. Tne Kachins, on the other hand, stood by and howled with laughter. 
... I heard more genuine laughter in the Kachin lines than in all the rest 
of Mesopotamia. A joke and a laugh cheer them up wonderfully when 
they are weary with marching.** 

* lU., p. 64. * Op. cit,, p. 7. 

» Op. cif., p. 10. • J.AJ., XI., p. 66. 

^ TAe Angami Nagas, p. 39. • The Serna Nagas, p. 26. 

* J.A.S.B., XLL, p. 310. 
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thcv further described cus healthy and happy savages.^ 
The disposition of the Khasir “ more especially that of the 
women, is cheerful/’ Gurdon ® adds that “ the people are 
cheerful in disposition, and are light-hearted by nature, 
and, unlike the plains people, seem to thoroughly appreciate 
a joke. . . . The women are specially cheerful and pass 
the time of day and bandy jokes with passers-by with quite 
an absence of reserve.” Playfair * says of the Garas, that 
“their good-natured, smiling faces are far from un¬ 
attractive.” Featherman ^ says that the Dyaks are “ cheer¬ 
ful in disposition.” Wallace ® says of the Dyaks that 
“ they are more lively, more talkative, less secretive, and 
less suspicious than the Malay.” The Igorot is possessed 
of a strong sense of humour which leads him at times to 
play practical jokes even upon the white man. 

The cheerful attitude comes to have some sigmficance 
when we contrast it with the “ phlegmatic and utilitarian 
habit of mind which a German ethnologist has noticed as 
characteristic of the Mongolian races. * Wherever the 
writer has observed groups of Chinese they have seemed to 
lack the cheerfulness of the Nagas. When the Isagas, in 
groups, are performing some hard work they pause occa- 
sionaUy and mirth begins to flow. Wallace ® says that the 
Papuan “ is impulsive and demonstrative in speech and 
action. His emotions and passions express themselves in 
shouts and laughter, in yells and frantic leapings. T e 
groups considered do not become frantic like the Papuans. 
In the same connection Wallace says that the Malay is 

grave and seldom laughs.” . 

The Ao Nagas and all the other closely related tribes 
must be classified as Indonesians. This term was 
duced by Logan to designate the light-coloured non-Ma ay 
inhabitants of the Eastern Archipelago. It is a collective 
term applied to the peoples which are neither Malays nor 
Papuans, but who have the Caucasic strain, such as t e 


» AcctmtUs and Papers, 1913, East India. Vol. XLVI., p. 384. 

• huiia Census, 1901, Vol. I., p. 198. * Op. ct/., p. 4. 

• Malay Archipelago, p. 68. ^ auci 

• India Census, mi, Vol. I., p. 202. • Op. c%t., p. 450. 
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Battak of Sumatra, many of the Bornean Dyaks, and many 
of the Pliilippine Islanders A 

Origin, 

When we attempt to deal with the origin of tlie Ao Nagas, 
w© encounter no gmall diffieultyA Having no written 
language, consequently they have no literature which might 
give UB a clue to their wanderings and to their former home, 
The language was reduced to \^Titing by E, W. dark, of the 
American Baptist Mission, after he took up his residence 
in the hills in 1 S 76 . They have no records or monuments 
of their own, and so the inquirer must find what contacts 
they may have made with other peoples; and the earliest 
records we have are to be found in the annals of the Ahoms* 
Until a few years ago comparatively little was known of 
them, except as trouble-makers, and from the officials who 
had to treat with them. But this helps us little sis to their 
origin. We must for this rely upon their language, customs, 
traditions, their physical and racial characteristics, and by 
fitting them into the great movement of population in south¬ 
eastern Asia endeavour to trace their origin. 

The origin of the name “ Naga has given rise to some 
considerable speculation, with the result that there are several 
theories in existence, each with more or less foundation, but 
with no unanimity of opinion. The term is applied coUeo- 
tively by the Assamese and Bengafis to the tribes that inhabit 
the hilly tract south of the Brahmaputra River, contiguous 
to the Sibsagor and LakMmpur districts. As the majority 
of these tribes have made very little progress on the pathway 
of civilization, the term carries with it a certain flavour of 
contempt. 

According to Peal,'^ the true form of tlxis word is not 
Naga, but Noga, from a root nog, nok^ meaning ‘‘ people.’* 
They are so named in the Borunjis, or “ History of the 

* Cf, Keane* Bthrwiogjf^ p. 326. 

^ * pr. Hut Ion haa diectissed at aonie length the orijgiri of the Naga tribe® 
in Mill®, The Lftaia Nagas, pp* xv—xxxix* and alfio in of Indio, 

1921, VoL III,, Aasam, Part 1., Report, pp, xvii.-xix. Siiakeap^ftT also 
riwousae® the problem in fUsiorv of Upper Aamm, o. 197, 

* Keane* -4#ia, Vol, IL* p. 153, 
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Kings of Assam,” dating from the thirteenth century; they 
are still always caUed Noga by the Assamese, and Naga only 
by the Bengali Babus, probably through a popular etymolo^ 
and confusion with the l^laga (snake) worshippers of India. 
But it is to be feared that the form Naga is “ now too firmly 
established to be set aside, more especially as it has been 
extended to the land itself as well as to the people. ^ 

“ The collective designation,” writes Mr. E. A. Gait, 

“ by which . . . the Nagas are known to the Assamese 
seems to be derived, as suggested by Holcombe and Peal, 
from nok? which means ‘ folks ’ in some of the tribal dialwts. 
Mr. Peal visited the Banfera Nagas, across the Ifikhu, in 
whose language the word nok or noka means “ people ; 
and he suggested that there was some connection betw^n 
this and the Sanskrit hka. In the Ao Naga lan^age 
means a multitude or assemblage. This theory, however, 

I would rule out on the ground that the term Naga is qm e 
foreign to the people themselves, and they never use it 
except when someone occasionally speaks Assamew; it 
would seem as if they consider the term as belon^g to 
the Assamese language and not to then- o^. The Ao 
Nagas speak of themselves as Aor, that is, the Ao people. 
They do not use any generic term such as Naga to aply to 
all the inhabitants of this hill region. It is stiU more 
common for them to speak of themselves as belonging to a 
certain village than to use the tribal designation or. ^ 

” It has been generally beUeved.” writes Ca^. J. BuUer 
“ that the term Naga is derived from the :^ngMi ^ 
nangta, or the Hindustani word nanga* meaning “ake , 
‘crude,’ ‘barbarous’; whOe another theory sugges ^ 
Kachari word naga, ‘ a young man,’ and hence a wamor. 

* Hittory of Amam, p. 3O0- . r^-„ V^'lll°*^rt^^'p- 204. 

* Quoted in the LitujtiMic Survey of Indta.V^.lU^ n^P^^ ^ 

* I used to derive it from the accept Yule’s derivation 

a mountainous or inaccessible place, but na t 

from nanga which Ptolemy VTI 17?)7’and also a 

Shtab irf Dm (S^nounced 5) ia typiejd 

of the Assamese di 


ji Talish. wno speu.^ ^ 




and raja, r&ja, 
pronounced nZga. —J. H. H. 
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Another theory, while admitting that the origin of the 
word is unknown, supposes it to have come from the Sanskrit, 
and that it was applied in derision to the people because of 
their paucity of clothing.^ 

“ The Pioneer of 24th March, 1870,- in treating of the 
agglomeration of tribes Icnown by the generic name of Naga, 
states that “ philologists find in them direct descendants of 
the serpent races of the Vedic Chronicle; history, less 
imaginative, knows them as Nangtas or ‘ naked savages ’ 
who disturbed the borders of the Ahom kings.” 

One theory would derive the term Naga from nog, meaning 
“ snake,” concerning which Sir. Gait remarks: ® “ The 
lengthening of the first vowel sound in the English rendering 
of the word Naga is probably due to the old idea that it 
connoted snake worship.” “ The word Naga (a Sanskrit 
one),” says Owen,^ “ appears to be identical with ‘ snake ’ 
. . . for, on the authority of a good Sanskrit scholar, it may 
be translated not only into snake, but a swiftly travelling 
one, too, a derogatory term applied in all probability by the 
natives of the plains to them, from their notoriously shy, 
stealthy habits and wandering life. Not recognizing the 
word themselves makes it the more probable, as they 
themselves distinguish one another by other appellations.” 

Of the Nagas, Sir Alexander Mackenzie writes as follows : ® 
” It has been conjectured that the inhabitants of this tract 
are descended from settlements of hill mercenaries of various 
tribes planted here by the ancient Ahom kings, and the 
variety of the tribal dialects is adduced to support this 
theory.” 

Mrs. Clark mentions a legend ® according to which a colony 
of Chongli and friendly Ahoms migrated to these parts 
hundreds of years ago, the Chongli stopping at Chongliyimti, 

Q * ^^^*^'^*^* of Assam, p. 380. An cniucat^ Assamese of 

^beagor, Assam, mforraod the Rev. UrI M. Fox that the Assamese apply 
the term ^oga to all of the hill tribes. According to him, Noaa martuh 
means naked man. 

• In ^fackenzie. North-east Frontier of Bengal, p. 656. 

• History of Assam, p. 309. 

• on the Naga Tribes in Communication wi/b Assam. 

• North-east Frontier of Bengal, p. 91. 

• Ao-Naga Grammar, p. i. 
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a place just beyond the upper villages of the tribe, while the 
Ahoms resided a short time at a place now occupied by one 
of the upper Ao villages, called Longmisa, or ** Tz:umar 
Menden ” the abode of the Ahoms. After a short time the 
Ahoms moved down into the Brahmaputra valley. 

But neither of these statements is substantiated by 
history/ which says that the progenitors of the Ahoms 
entered the eastern extremity of the Brahmaputra valley 
in the early part of the thirteenth century. For several 
years after 1215 , Sakapha, one of the early Ahoms, is said 
to have wandered about, in the hilly Patkoi country, and 
occavsionaUy made raids on the Naga villages. As the 
Ahoms gradually moved down the Brahmaputra valley, 
they had several encotmters with the Nagas, and even sent 
expeditions into the hills to punish them* They dealt 
with the Tangsu, Aitonia, Namsang, Banpara, Tablung 
and other Nagas, These are the names of present-day Nagas, 
the Tablungs being next-door neighbours to the Aos on the 
east. This would go to show that the Nagas were then 
settled as they are now, even though the Aos are not men¬ 
tioned,^ As the conduct of these people accords with that 
of the present-day Nagas, there can scarcely be any doubt 
but that the Nagas were settled in their territory before the 
Ahoms arrived upon the scene of action. Consequently they 
could not possibly be colonies of mercenaries settled by the 
Ahoms. It will be necessary to dig deeper into the bt^ied 
past and search for some earlier movements of population. 

The earliest traces show that India was mhabited by a 
number of primitive peoples, following one another in a long 
chain. These early races left very few records of any kind 
to tell us about themselves, A study of geography shows us 
that there are two routes leading into India, one from the 
north-east, through the passes gouged out by the Brahma¬ 
putra River and its tributaries, while the other is in the north¬ 
west, Through both of th^e gateways have come hordes 
of immigrants. 


^ Cf, Gait, op, ctf,, P* 82, , , 

* writing a,d. 300* gives the Nango logae almost eitac 

iiie“ Nivga-log ** aie now. Vide his map of Indi^ Eieim Gangtm and uv, ^ li*, 
cht ii—J, H, H. 
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Many centuries before the Christian era, a noble race came 
in from the north-west and began to overshadow the simple 
people who then dwelt in the land. This new race belonged 
to the Caucasic stock. According to the Burma Census,^ 
successive incursions of so-called Tibeto-Burman peoples 
came from a region in Western China, between the sources 
of the Yangtse-Kiang and Hoang-ho rivers. On the basis 
of information received from Dr. Berthold Laufer, Marshall 
writes ^ that “ the early home of the peoples of Eastern Asia 
was in the upper reaches of the Hoang-lio or Yellow River 
of China, and that from this centre the Tibetans moved 
westward; the early tribes of Indo-China, southward; and 
the Chinese, south-eastward. According to this view the 
progenitors of the Karen probably formed a part of the 
southward migration.” Starting with a westerly move¬ 
ment, the original stock, upon reaching the head-waters of 
the Irawaddy and Chindwin rivers, branched out in five 
directions. These led, respectively, to Tibet, to Assam, to 
the hill ranges between Burma and Assam. The census 
report ^ also states that the Shans of Burma were gradually 
expelled from China, culminating with the conquest of 
Talifu by Kublai Khan a.d. 1257. Dr. Grierson^ asserts 
that the Shans are the latest Indo-Chinese immigrants into 
India, w’hich would place the movement from which the 
Nagas came prior, at least, to this date of a.d. 1257. 

These incursions swept down the Brahmaputra valley 
through Assam and Bengal, mingling and mixing somewhat 
with the earlier population. As these two tides of immigra¬ 
tion, one from the north-west and the other from the north¬ 
east, rolled down their separate valleys into the peninsula, 
they came into forcible contact with each other. The people 
coming from the north-west were more advanced, more 
sturdy, and more powerful in war, and w^ere able to stay 
the onward march of those from the north-east. As the 
Caucasic invaders were taking possession of the land, they 
enslaved many of the inhabitants, while others were dnven 
from the fertile plains into the forests and mountain fast- 

' Report of 1911. p. 2S2. » Op. cU., p. G. 

* Burma, 1911, p. 255. * Burma Censui/f 1911, p. 252. 
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nesses, where they have preserved their aboriginal customs 
and simple life, absolutely untouched by the many revolution¬ 
ary changes that have convulsed and tom the peninsula of 
Hindustan. It is very probable that the invaders from the 
north-east, after intermingling somewhat with the people 
they found in Assam and Bengal, retreated into the near-by 
hills, lest they might be reduced to slavery by the powerful 
bearers of the Aryan culture. Successive hordes of those 
who spoke the Tibeto-Burman languages came from the 
north-east, and these, mixing with some of the different 
tribes and races that were in occupation of the soil, would 
account for the difference in the Naga tribes and the other 
hill tribes to whom they are related. 

“ I am informed,” writes Grange ^ “ that the Nagas 

west of the Doyang River (Angamis) - derive their origin 
from a union of the Cacharee and Naga tribes . . . the Nagas 
themselves acknowledge an origin from the Cacharee tribe, 
and on that account they used not to decapitate the Cacharee 
prisoners.” To these movements we would ascribe the 
origin of the Aos, the particular tribe of Nagas with which 
we are concerned. 

The Aos have some traditions about their origin, but these 
do not clear up the whole problem. However, there are some 
small matters that seem to fit in with the frail structure that 
can be built up from the fragments culled out of history. 

The village of Chongliyimti, across the Dikhu from 
Longmisa, is the traditional cradle of the Ao Nagas. Here 
was said to have been a stone from which emerged six men 
who came to bo the progenitors of the six principal father- 
sibs of the Aos. When this village became overcrowded, a 
large number of its people migrated across the Dikhu River 
and settled in the present territory of the Aos. These 
were called Aoty “ the going ones,” that is, those who went 
across the large river, the Dikhu. Hence it is quite probable 
that, imder the pressure due to the coming of the Caucasic 
group, a colony moved up the valley of the Dikhu into the 


> 1840. p. 957 . . ^ 

^ * Surely Kocha Nsgaa. not Angamis. Tlie Kachan will admit a n 
Naga to liis house as having a common origin.—J. H. H. 
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Naga Hills, and settled at Chongliyimti, and from there 
spread out into the adjacent territory. The Ao village of 
I^ngmisa, on the west side of the Dikhu, has clinging to it 
the name of Tzumar ^ Menden (the “ seat of the plains- 
dwellers *’). From this it might be inferred that it was 
settled by a colony that came up from the Assam valley. 
Perhaps this explains the statement of Mr. Gait,^ that when 
the Aliom rule was decaying, 1780-1795, some persons of 
the highest caste fled to the neighbouring hill tribes. There 
is a tradition among the Aos that long ago, in the time of 
their fathers, a small company of men from the Assam valley 
visited Longmisa, remaining there only a short time, from 
which came the name Tzumar Menden, This flight into 
the hills, as mentioned by Mr. Gait, is removed by some five 
generations from the present day, which could readily account 
for the existence of this tradition.* 

There are two divisions of the Ao tribe, the Mongsen and 
the Chongli, who not only speak dialects which differ greatly, 
but also have minor differences in their customs. It may be 
that two different colonies came up from the plains and 
settled at different places. Some say that both of these 
branches came originally from Chongliyimti (the large 
village of the Chongli whfie others say that they came from 
different villages, the Chongli from Chonghyimti and the 
Mongsen from Kopok. The tradition is that children were 
frequently carried away from Chonghyimti, and when one of 
the inhabitants went out on a himting expedition, he found 
a village where a large number of human skulls were bleach¬ 
ing in the sun. Upon his return he told his fellow-villagers 
that he had learned the fate of their children, and so an 
expedition was organized to punish the offenders. This done 
peace was made, and the people of Kopok village were 
invited to come to Chonghyimti, which they did. The 
journey consumed a whole day (anogo mung a^en^ i.e. they 

• But these Tzumar are always spoken of as entirely distinct from the 
Aos.—J. H. H. 

• Op. cit., p. 194. 

• Tliere is a pencil note among some papiers of Dr. E. W’. Clark, first 
missionary to the Ao Nagas. to the following effect: “ The little colony 
of Shans that once held Tzumar Menden were probably wanderers, and 
had no connection with the Ahom conquerors of A«am.*** 
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moved or walked the whole day), and so they were called 
MoJigsener whole-day walkers The people of Chong- 
Hyimti had no shields, consequently they bought some from 
the Mongsen people, from which they were called Chongli 
{chong means “ shield,” ali means “ to buy.” Then cho7ig-(di, 
or chongli, means “ those buying shields ”). From that 
time forward the Mongsen and Chongli people lived together 
in Chonghyimti, and, after crossing the Dikhu to their 
present place of abode, they continued to live side by side in 
many of the villages. 

From these traditions it w^ould appear that there were at 
least two different colonies that came up the Dikhu ^ to 
make up the Ao tribe. It would seem also that they were 
somewhat different, beii^ perhaps a blend of different 
peoples. These differences have passed almost if not entirely 
away through the intermarriages of these two branches of 
the tribe. At first there is said to have been no inter¬ 
marriage between these two groups, but for many years 
there has been; yet, to this day, the difference in physique 
between the two can frequently be noted, the Mongsen being 
more Mongolian ^ in tyx)e. 

Some of the Aos, those who wish to place the crown of 
glory on their tribe, say that all mankind came from Cbong- 
liyimti. Yet one of their traditions says that when they 
began to spread they came in contact with the Lhota Nagas 
at Lungkam, driving them away from there after a pitched 
battle. From this scrimmage they called the Lhotas 
Tsuener hurlers of many missiles This would go to prove 

that the Lhotas did not come from Chongliyimti. It would 
be more natural to conclude that, under the same pressure 
that forced the Aos up the valley of the Dikhu, the Lhotas 
ascended the Doyang River,® 

The traditions of the Aos aflirm that the villages near 


^ My own view ib thfit the uLeJority cfimie from the direction of fcho 
Chindwin River in Burma.—J. H. H. , ,, , ■ j z* 

* I tun inclined to question this. Indeed, 1 should have said 

other way round,—J, H, H. r r u 

* Th& Lhota traditions bring them from Manipur, part of ha’mjg 
got there originally from the Assam valley. They ara proMO J 

«^lhed to the Sangtams who seem to have come up from the Lhinctwui 
valley in Burma.—H. H. 
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the Dikliu, in the neighbourhood of Mokokchung, were first 
formed, after which the other villages farther away from the 
river were gradually formed. This would tend to show that 
the first settlers had been forced up the Dikhu and from 
there they spread out through the hills which this tribe now 
occupies.^ This would also coincide with history as it was 
being made by the great movements of population in India. 

It is necessary to go back of these traditions of the Ao 
Nagas in order to find anything very substantial. We have 
concluded that these different peoples are not typical 
Mongols, but have a Caucasic admixture. Keane ^ states 
that “ in Central Asia . . . the Mongols have been in close 
contact with Caucasic peoples probably since the New Stone 
Age, and here intermediate types have been developed, by 
which an almost unbroken transition has been brought about 
between the yellow and wliite races.” It is then from this 
contact of the two races that we have the Nagas and other 
related groups. Peoples of the Caucasic division of mankind 
spread to the utmost confines of south-east Asia in remote 
prehistoric times, and had preceded the first waves of 
Mongolic migration which radiated from the cradle-land on 
the Tibetan plateau.® The Khmers of Cambodia present 
characteristics which approach most nearly to the Caucasic 
type of Western Asia and Europe, while Caucasic character¬ 
istics are found “ among the Lolo, Mosso and many other 
aboriginal peoples in the borderlands between China, Indo- 
China and Tibet, which probably indicates the route followed 
by this stream of Caucasic migration from Central Asia to the 
south-east extremity of the continent.” ^ The peoples w'hich 
have come south into the hills of Assam and Burma have 
more of the Mongolic admixture than the peoples of Cambodia. 
“ The movements of population,” says Keane,® ” have un¬ 
doubtedly been first southwards from the Asiatic mainland, 
then from the Archipelago eastwards to the Pacific.” 

* Personally 1 think the Mongolian element probably came from the 
hills on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, but I know of no evidence 
to show that any Aos came up the Dikhu,—J. H. H. 

* ilfan. Past and Prtstnt, p. 268. » Keane, /hid., p. 206. 

« Keane, Geography of the Malay Archipelaao, p. 59. 

» J,A./., IX., p. 250. ^ 
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It is this southward movement which brought these 
peoples dowm the river valleys of Assam and Burma, whence 
they were forced into their mountain fastnesses or otherwise 
isolated tracts, and there became the ancestors of the Nagas 
and other more or less wild tribes. This southward move¬ 
ment pressed on down through Burma and the Malay 
Peninsula to Borneo and to the Philippines, whence we have 
the Dyaks, Igorot and related groups. It was this migration 
which carried with it bodily the different elements which 
we have called the Indonesian culture-complex.' 


Hiiftory. 

Some of the hiU tribes of Assam, notably the Kukis and 
Lusheis, are migratory, frequently moving their villages as 
they open up new fields for cultivation. The Nagas, how^- 
ever, are characterized by their fixity of abode. They prefer 
to cultivate lands many miles away rather than to move their 
villages. 

By far the most striking feature of the Eastern Nagas, 
according to Peal,'^ “ was the number and size of the Jack 
trees, many of them evidently very old . . . while the hill 
summits around are destitute of them, unless where there is 
a village. There seem, in fact, no villages without Jacks 
and no Jacks without a village. We have, therefore, here 
a valuable means of reviewing their past history to some 
extent, as Jack (Artocarpus integrifolius) is a slow-growing 
wood. . . ^ In another connection he writes: “ There 

are . . . many of them very large, and not less than four 
hundi'ed years old, I should say.” 

“ The Kookie also is a migratory animal,” wrrites Stew’art,"' 
“ and never remains more than three or four years at the 
same place. But nothing short of the direst necessity will 
force the Nagas ... to relinquish their native spot of 
ground. Sometimes, indeed, they are obliged to do so . . . 

‘ Newman {Who art Uie MaorisK p. 96) holds tlmt the “Nagas aro 
dropped colonics of Maoris ** which were left behind in the south-easterly 
niovement from the banks of the Indus. 

* XLI., p. 13 (1872). ’ Ibid., p. 9. 

• XXIV., p. 607 (1855). 
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but on greater security being afforded them, they would to 
a mail return and rebuild their old village.” 

The villages on these fixed abodes have been out of touch 
with each other. “ Their isolation,” writes Peal,^ “ is often 
so complete that their resources lie wholly within their 
limited area. There seems to be a good reason to suppose 
that the present state of things has existed for a considerable 
period. Not only are the languages spoken by contiguous 
tribes mutually unintelligible,- but the still better evidence, 
the strongly-marked physical variation, holds good, and to 
these inferences of a long period must be added the tangible 
fact, that at their villages . . . and not elsewhere in the hills, 
there are numerous Jack trees.” Peal holds that head¬ 
hunting is in large measure accountable for the existing 
conditions. Of this he writes : ^ “ jjot only does the custom 
seem almost universal among them, but it has obviously 
existed for some ages in its present form, and is really the 
cause of the strongly-marked variations in both language 
and physique that exists among the Naga tribes.” “ As 
a consequence,” he continues,^ “of . . . head-cutting and 
its isolating influences, few Nagas reach the plains but those 
living on the border. We thus see a community of some 
hundreds perched on a hill, and depending almost exclusively 
on their own resources, constantly fighting others similarly 
isolated on all sides, yet thoroughly able to maintain them¬ 
selves. Perhaps in no other part of the world can so com¬ 
plete a tribal isolation be seen, and subdivision carried to 
such an extreme.” In this isolation each small group has 
developed its own distinctive dress, ornaments, tattoo 
marks, coiffure, dialect and other characteristics, and this 
has tended to increase the isolation. 

“ Probably not one man in a thousand,” writes Mr. Clark,® 
“ and scarcely a single woman, would understand a religious 

» XLI.. p. 9. 

• The R<^. Uri M. Fox, a missionary to the hiU tribes of Manipur State, 
Kukifl are able to understand each other over a wider area. 
The Thado Kukis are more migratory than any of the other groups, and 
conaequently they liave been less isolated than the others, and this has 
kept the language more uniform throughout the entire group. 

I W*; P- XLI.. p. 25 (1872). 

Sixty third Report of Afttencan Baptist Missionary Union, 1877, p. 18. 
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conversation in Assamese.*' This tends to show that the 
Nagas have made but few contacts with the Assamese. 
The Assamese regard the Nagas as inferiors and would not 
learn their language, especially since there were no products 
of commercial value in control of the Nagas which might 
have made the acquirement advantageous. Even at the 
present time the Government has to employ interpreters 
because the Nagas, as a rule, do not know enough Assamese 
to converse with the officials. In the neighbouring tribe, 
the Lhota Nagas, the Assamese language is used more 
freely, and this, no doubt, is largely due to the fact that 
they raise cotton, which is sold to traders in the Assam 
valley. In this way their contacts have been more numer¬ 
ous. What Peal says of the Eastern Nagas will throw light 
upon the situation among the Aos : “Of trade there is little 
or none. With the exception of the salt mines or springs 
eastward, and some 'pan and kacchus brought in exchange 
for rice, there is no such thing as trade. The tribes are too 
poor to be able to trade, and the constant warfare renders 
commerce impossible. On concluding a peace, some dhaos 
and Abor cloths change hands, or a mutton; but as a rule 
the border tribes act as a most effectual barrier to all 
attempts at commercial transactions with those beyond.’* ^ 
We may then conclude that for many centuries the Ao 
Nagas were secluded in their moimtain fastnesses, and since 
they did not have contacts with other groups in the market¬ 
places, which are regions of neutrality, no new ideas came 
in to disturb them or to bring about any changes. This was 
exaggerated in the case of the villages on the inner ridges, 
which were kept back on accoimt of the head-cutting 

* A concrete illustration will servo to show how far out of touch with 
the Assamese people on the plains some of the groups on the inner ridgw 
t^'tuaUy are. The WTiter and an American associate made a tour through 
the territory of the Ecutem Angamis. The writer spoke the Ao N^a 
language and the other American spoke the Angami language, but neither 
one of these was of any use in this particular case. We halted at a Govem- 
j^nt rest-house for the night and tried to order the necessary supplies, 
^ese places are frequented by officials who use the Assamese, but o^ 
Ao Naga boy, who spoke Assamese, could not make himself understood, 
because the watchman did not know Assamese. A Nepali rond-^erseer 
^w our predicament, and since he could sjx^ak both Assamese and Eastern 
Angami, wo secured our supplies. 
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proclivities of the villagers between them and the Assam 
valley. 

Thus, from all the information that can be gathered, the 
Ao Nagas, as well as the other Naga tribes, made very few 
changes during their long residence in these hills. Their 
non-migratory ways and their head-hunting habits kept 
them insulated from all outside influences until very recently. 
The words of Sir H. Bartle Frere ^ give the situation: 
“ In the hills and forests and elsewhere, wherever the 
aborigines have maintained a separate national existence 
the effects of Aryan contact are less visible. Sometimes, 
as in the plains of Assam, the Hinduizing process has gone 
on gradually among the aboriginal tribes for generations 
past, and up to our own time; but in many cases there has 
been little visible change or improvement in civilization for 
centuries past, till the European Aryan, with his roads and 
railroads, his uniform codes, and his centralized administra¬ 
tion, broke into the aboriginal reserve . . . and in one-half 
of a generation effected more change than Hindu Rajas or 
Moslem Nawabs had effected for centuries before him.” 


1 J.A./., n., p. 317. 


CHAPTER VII 


CHANGES THROUGH CONTACTS W^TH MORE ADVANCED PEOPLES 

For a considerable length of time the Ao Nagas, as well 
as the other Naga tribes, were isolated in the hills where 
unmolested they went through their narrow round of life, 
which practically knew no variation from generation to 
generation. But improved methods of travel and com¬ 
munication and the developments of commerce have 
annihilated distances and the world has grown smaller, with 
the result that these tribes have come into contact with 
groups on higher cultural levels, and this has brought many 
breaks in their practices which had grown hoary with age. 

“ It is barely forty years,” comments Hutton,' “ since 
Captain Butler wrote, but many customs of the Angamis 
at war w^hich he records are almost or entirely forgotten by 
the sons of those from whom he learnt them. With the 
Aos and Lhotas matters have gone even further. Old beliefs 
and customs are dying, the old traditions are being for¬ 
gotten, the number of Christians, or quasi-Christians, is 
steadily increasing, and the spirit of change is invading and 
pervading every aspect of village life.” In some instances 
practices are brought in which seem to be quite incongruous 
in their new settings. A case in point came to the attention 
of the writer while on a tour. In one village he found two 
men absorbed in playing a game of cards. Sparsely clad 
and seated on the ground with a board between them, they 
were using a regular deck of cards so common in the Western 
world. 


Changes in Material Equipment. 

^hen the Nagas began to make their first contacts with 
the European they were greatly impressed by his material 

' The Angarni Nagas, p. vii. 
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equipment. Peal records ^ the exclamations of surprise 
on the part of the Nagas when they saw his party start fire 
with matches or with a lens. They were greatly impressed 
w'ith the fire-arms, and one chief made a great effort to secure 
a gun. They were not slow in seeing the superiority of fire¬ 
arms over their own weapons. 

The Angamis ** of late years,” writes Butler,“ “ have 
managed to become the proud possessors of a considerable 
quantity of fire-arms, to obtain which is now one of the 
keenest desires they have; in fact, an Angami will give 
almost anything he has for a gun, and if he cannot get it by 
fair means, will run almost any risk to get it by foul.” This 
was not confined to the Angamis, but applied to all, as we 
note in Hunter’s account ^ that “ to possess fire-arms is 
now the most eager desire of a Naga, no matter to what 
tribe he may belong.” When the writer was preparing to 
leave the district he was besieged with requests to sell his 
fire-arms; one man came from the Lhota tribe w ith the pur¬ 
chase price in his purse and begged for a gmi. Wild animals, 
such as elephants, monkeys and wild pigs, ravage their rice 
crops, and against such their own weapons are not the most 
effective. When Mr. Clark, the first missionary in the hills, 
w^ent on an elephant hunt with the men of a certain village, 
and felled the beast with one shot, they were greatly 
impressed. 

While these people were, no doubt, greatly attracted by 
the fire-arms, they were also greatly impressed by the 
superiority of other articles, and where they found them not 
too complex they gradually began to lay aside their own 
crude utensils in favour of factory-made wares. Lanterns 
and kerosene oil are gradually driving out the reed torches. 
During the writer’s residence in the hills he rarely saw the 
reed torch in use. Swedish safety matches are displacing 
the friction fire-making apparatus. The Aos used to kindle 
fire by drawing a bamboo thong back and forth over a piece 
of dry wood, but this instrument had already been dis- 

‘ XLI.. p. 17 (1872). 

* XXI., p. 323 (1875). 

• A Statistical Account of Assam, Vol. II., p. 179 
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placed, except for ceremonial purposes, by the flint and steel 
when matches came into use. 

Metal cooking utensils are displacing their pottery. The 
writer disposed of a goodly number of aluminium, enamel 
and iron cooking utensils, besides losing several by theft. 
Formerly the rfoo, or handbill, was the only cutting instru¬ 
ment they used, except for the small grain sickle; but now’ 
scissors, knives and axes are used for certain operations. 
Steel needles have entirely driven out those made of wood 
or bamboo; umbrellas are taking the place of palm leaves; 
Manchester cottons are making inroads into their own 
weaving industry; wooden boxes or packing-cases, in which 
the missionaries’ groceries have arrived, are foimd to be 
more satisfactory storage receptacles than home-made 
bamboo baskets; white buttons are encroaching upon the 
cowrie shells as ornaments on clothing; coats, vests and 
sweaters, worn threadbare by the missionary or official, are 
found to be more convenient and comfortable than their 
own home-spun blankets; discarded or stolen bridle reins 
make stronger belts than the corded cotton; and “ dollar 
watches,” rather than the behaviour of animals, are coming 
into vogue for teUing the time of day. 

Changes are also coming in the matter of food. Sugar is 
beginning to rival the bamboo shoots as a saccharine sub¬ 
stance ; tea is reducing the consumption of their fermented 
rice beer; small quantities of flour are purchased from the 
missionaries and from the Kayah traders; several new fruits 
and vegetables have been introduced through the gardens 
of the missionaries and officials, and these relieve the mono¬ 
tony of the dietary; a few tinned foods are purchased 
occasionally; ^ and the age-long taboo against the use of 
cow’s milk as an article of food is being gradually broken.* 

* It was not an uncommon occurrence for the writer to find on his 
front verandah a tiny slip of a boy, robed in unabashed nudity, holding 
in his hand an egg which he liad brought to exchanw for some 
or other dainties from the larder. One small boy brou^t a cot, for which 
be expected an extra portion of the white man’s food. 

- A letter dated Sept. 10, 1913, from Onenleptin, one of the school-boys 
from Changld village, gives an interesting touch : To-morrow^ mormng 
I will go up to Mokokchung and I will buy some milk and *’*ce. ^e 
milk is very sweet. And 1 like to drink milk.” See note by J. H. H., 
^ipm, p. 140. 
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These slight changes in food are found in the case of those 
who are most intimately associated with the missionaries 
and officials, either as servants or as pupils in the school. 

A group on this cultural level will not adopt all elements 
in the material culture of the civilized group with which it 
comes into contact. The Ao Nagas did not seem to be at 
all interested in the telephone system which connected the 
bungalows of the missionaries at Impur, neither did they 
seem to manifest any interest in a ball-bearing lawn-mower. 
According to Wissler,^ “ To survive the new idea must bo 
one that is closely related to some part of an existing 
complex.” The new idea must not be too complicated, 
lest it tend to have a discouraging effect. ‘‘ First,” says 
Bartlett,2 “ the culture must have some fairly obvious point 
of contact with that to which it is introduced; and, secondly, 
it must have some practical value.” Tliis the man on the 
lower level of culture can comprehend. “ It is the knife 
and the match, the steamship, the house and its furniture, 
but above and beyond all the firearms of the European, 
which impress the man of rude culture and lead him to 
i-egard their possessors as beings of a higher order than 
himself. It is the recognition of the superiority of the 
material objects and arts which precedes and makes possible 
the acceptance of other elements of an introduced culture.” ^ 


Changes in Habits of Life. 

In addition to the changes that have come in material 
equipment, there have been many changes in native habits 
of life. 

Under British control head-hunting has been stopped. 
This has made it possible for them to grow crops in safety, 
and to cultivate lands farther from their villages. Under 
the old conditions men had to go armed to the fields, crops 
were destroyed by marauding expeditions, which brought 
hunger and distress, and women and children wore massacred 

* Man and Culture, p. 184. 

* Pttycholcgu and Pnmitxve Culture, p. 144. 

» BivOTs, The Coniart of Peoples, p. 478. 
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in the villages while the men were working in the fields at 
some distance. 

This change, however, has removed a powerful disciplinary 
agency. In the old days the yoimg men had to sleep in the 
guard-houses to be in readiness to repel any night attack 
on the village. Since these precautionary measures are no 
longer necessary, the young men spend the nights in the 
girk’ houses with their sweethearts, and according to Davis,^ 
the bachelors’ houses “ are seldom used except by small 
boys.” This matter became quite serious and means for 
improving the condition were taken into consideration, as 
may be seen by a quotation from a letter of the Deputy 
Commissioner, J. E. Scott: “ I have greater faith,” he 
writes, “ in the eflSciency of suppressing, so far as possible, 
the girls’ sleeping-houses, and the Subdivisional Officer will 
do his best to get this put down. In the future such houses 
will be assessed to Rev'enue like other dwelling-houses.” 
The condition was recognized as serious by some of the 
Nagas themselves, and a move was made to combat the evil 
in the village of Molungyimchen.- 

A Christian young man interested one of his friends, and 
gradually an influential group developed about this nucleus. 
“ Instead of congregating promiscuously,” says Mrs. Clark,^ 
“ at different houses to sleep at night, singing objectionable 
songs, telling doubtful stories and engaging in lewd con¬ 
versation, these young reformers separated themselves and 
built a dormitory, in which purity and holiness should reign. 
Hero at morning and evening time the voice of prayer and 
songs of praise are heard.” These young men imposed upon 
themselves a sort of discipline to take the place of that which 
was dropped with the annexation of the district by the 
Government. 


* Assam Census Report t 1891, p. 243. , 

^ l>r. Hutton refers to this practice among the : The axe 
notorious for the unchastity of their women. . . . ^ 

sleep in small houses, built for the purpose, in twos and threes, 
nnmarried men sleep with them. . . . The Christian villages have 
to a girls* dormitoiy with an aged dame in charge, but it may 
whether they are very much more chaste than their heathen - • 

T/i« Angami Nagas, pp. 374, ST.'S. 

* A Comer in Ind%a, p. 139. 
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To facilitate administration the Government constructed 
a bridle-path through the district. This has greatly 
improved the conditions of travel and intercommunica¬ 
tion between the different villages in the tribe, and has 
also increased the contacts with neighbouring tribes. 
Although a decided advantage, yet even this improvement 
has had its drawbacks. In the villages along the bridle-path 
syphilis has become common and the birth-rate has 
decreased. In the villages which are not touched by the 
path there are more children and there is less syphilis. 
It is the opinion of J. Riley Bailey, M.D., the missionary 
physician, that this situation is due to the travel of the 
sepoys, or military police, along the bridle-path. When 
the bridle-path was being laid out, some of the Lungkam 
people were opposed to having it pass through their village, 
but a number of the young men hailed the path with delight, 
thinking it would prove a great convenience when going to 
visit their sweethearts at night. “ So it would appear . . . 
in this particular instance,** commented Davis,^ “ progress 
in civilization resulted in nothing but increased facilities 
for immorality.** 

British control has given free access to the markets in the 
Brahmaputra valley. The Assamese people had hitherto 
distrusted the Nagas, and from time to time the passes had 
been shut, so they could not go down to trade. The 
villagers on the inner ranges could also now go in safety. 
This led to the introduction of some articles used by the 
Assamese, such as brass cooking vessels, and the simple 
cotton gin, which was a great improvement over the flat 
stone and bamboo stick they had used before. As a result 
of these contacts the Assamese language is coming to be 
used by an increasing number of the Nagas, and the 
Assamese terms are creeping into their language on account 
of the new material elements which they have adopted. 
This contact has, however, had its disadvantages.^ The use 


^ Assam Census, 1891, p. 243. 

» ^ter a three-months’ tour in the Naga HiUs, Henry Balfour states his 
opuuon relative to the influence of alien cultures u^ the Nagas, “As 
^ travels west^rd towards Uie Plains of Assam/* he writes, “ one 
becomes aware of increasing evidence of influence from the outside. The 
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of opiiun has become quite prevalent in some of the lower 
villages, which have the most ready access to the markets. 
The use of cigarettes is also making headway against their 
home-grown tobacco. Some British officials are doing 
much to increase the use of these by their example and 
by their giving of cigarettes to the people as they tour 
about the district. The missionaries have doubtless added 
their mite, by passing an order on paper, absolutely forbid¬ 
ding the use of cigarettes on the part of the school-boys of 
the Mission Training School. But human nature is every¬ 
where essentially the same, and this prohibition has made 
the cigarette all the more sweet by giving it the flavour of 
forbidden fruit. 

The residence of foreigners, whether European or Indian, 
has reacted upon the behaviour of the Nagas. The Nagas 
consider a foreigner as belonging to another group with 
whom they may deal in a different way from that in which 
they must deal with one of their own number. This has led 
to the circumvention of some of their taboos. At the time 
of the ieiiden mung (the gemia before sowing) a man in the 
neighbouring village came to the wrriter with the request 
that he would exchange some money with him. The man 
was not at all particular about the denomination of the 
coins given him, and, when he had received the coins, his 
face fairly beamed; and well it might, for he had succeeded 
in circumventing a prohibition in such a way that the elders 


in^tration of elements from the Plains culture and the activities of 
nuBsionaries have wrought changes which cannot fail to be noticed. The 
ydlages in the foot<hiUs . . . naturally exhibit the effects of culture 
cont^t most markedly, and the nearer one approaches these, the more 
one is liable to detect points of differentiation between their inhabitants 
wid those of the eastern villages. ... In the villages of the foot-liil^ I 
certamly noted marked evidence of a comparative lack of t^t virility, 
alertness and zest which I had observetl in the more easterly districts, and 
^6 partial atrophy of these qualities is certainly correlated with the 
oosening grip upon traditional customs and ritual. I firmly believe that 
ne comparative inertness is mainly the outcome of change of habit 
consequent upon contact with alien peoples and alien cultures. Evidence 
Of any substantial benefit to the Nagas themselves from this hybridization 
o cul^e appeare^i to me to be singularly scanty. In fact, speaking 
fhe relatively uncontaminated Nagas of the central and eastern 
i^cts appeared to my eyes to be in most respects superior to those 
has been considerably affected by infiltrations .”—Folk tore, 
AaXIV., pp. 20-21. 
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could not fine him for his transgression. At this time, on 
penalty of being fined, a man may not make a purchase at 
a shop with his own money; but he may exchange his 
coins with a Emopean or any foreigner and then make any 
purchase he may desire. This tends to loosen their system 
of social control. 

Superstition is a big factor in protecting their property 
against theft. If a man who is carr 3 dng a load of wood from 
the jungle should find it necessary to leave it by the road¬ 
side, it is only necessary for him to drive some small sticks 
into the ground and place a rattan withe about his wood. 
This taboo would not be violated, and there has been very 
little thieving. But stealing from a foreigner, especially 
from a white man, is on an entirely different basis. Since 
no serious results have followed there is no question but 
that their taboos against theft will be gradually loosened 
up. A concrete case will throw some light upon the ideas 
the Nagas have about the white man. The missionaries and 
officials live in great splendour compared with the Nagas, 
and this gives the impression that they have unlimited 
wealth at their disposal. The native couriers who deliver 
the money from post-office money orders in lots of five 
himdred rupees (about £35) to the missionaries are 
almost dazed by an amount so far beyond any experience 
of theirs. To expect that the delivery of one of these 
sums is to be kept a secret is more than could be reasonably 
expected. The missionaries are there, presumably, to help 
them, and if they do not share some of this fabulous wealth, 
the only thing to do is to help themselves. During the 
summer of 1913 the Naga boys at the Mission Training School 
held an indignation meeting, where it was brought out that 
the missionaries had received a lot of money meant for the 
Nagas which they were holding back. One of the boys was 
selected as a spokesman to make a speech at the chapel 
exercises on the following day. A boy reported the matter 
to the Rev. Robert B. Longwell, the missionary in charge 
of the school, and on the following morning when he took 
his customary seat in the chapel he brought with him his 
heavy-headed cane, which evidently must have caused the 
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^ orator's inspiration to take flight. This attitude toward 
r the white man’s property cannot fail to react upon their 
attitude toward the possessions of members of their own 
group. 

Opportunities to earn money in the service of Europeans 
is making some persons less industrious. They demand 
higher pay from the foreigners than from their own people, 
and at the same time they are prepared to work less. On 
rainy days, when working in their rice-fields, they wear 
^ large palm leaves on their backs as rain sheds, but when a 
^ Naga works for a foreigner he never brings this umbrella. 

This higher pay also gives some of these persons an advan- 
^ tage over others. A group of coolies who were taken on a 
military exx)edition at good pay would not work as industri¬ 
ously as they had done before, and as a result the food 
production was reduced. 

During the Great War several hundred Ao Naga men, 
who went to France to work behind the lines, had experiences 
they never could have dreamed of. Among other things, 
I they w'ere shipwrecked and faced dangers in the submarine 
zone. When they returned each man gave a thank-offering 
of twenty-four rupees to the church, a large sum for them, 
amounting to about £1 12^. It would be interesting 
to know what effect these experiences will have. Will any 
noticeable disorganization result ? ^ 

Henry Balfour refers to these experiences of the Nagas. 
“In September 1917 , in Eastern France,” he writes,^ “I 
came across a gang of Nagas . . . engaged in road-repairing 
p in the war-zone, within the sound of the guns. They 
appeared to be quite at home and imperturbed. Earlier in 
^ that year I just missed seeing them in Bizerta, but the 
French authorities there described to me their self-possession 
and absence of fear when they were landed after experiencing 
shipwreck in the Mediterranean—a truly novel experience 
for these primitive inland hill-dwellers ! One wonders what 
impressions remain with them from their sudden contact 
with higher civilizations at war. Possibly they are reflect- 

* So far ve^ little, I think,—J. H. H. ^ 

* Hutton, The Serna Nagaa^ pp. xvi, xvii. 
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ing that, after what they have seen, the white man’s con¬ 
demnation of the relatively innocuous head-hunting of the 
Nagas savours of hypocrisy. Or does the saiig-froid save 
them from being critical and endeavouring to analyze the 
seemingly inconsequent habits of the leading peoples of 
cnlturedom ? Now that they are back in their own hills, 
will they settle down to the indigenous simple life and revert 
to the primitive conditions wliich were temporarily dis¬ 
turbed 1 Will they be content to return to the innumerable 
genna prohibitions and restrictions, which for centuries have 
militated against industrial progress ? ” 

There is no doubt about the influence of some of these 
outside contacts. Some years ago one of the teachem 
attended a Christian Endeavour Convention at Agra, and this 
opened a new world for him. He was no longer limited by 
the horizon of his native hills. He asked the writer certain 
questions which actually startled him, because they were so 
far different from anything wiiich the ordinary man in 
the hiUs would ask. 

Free access to the market-places and the contacts with 
Europeans have led to the introduction of the metallic 
currency of India as the medium of exchange, to the dis¬ 
placement of unhulled rice, which had been the standard of 
value before. The Nagas will not accept paper money. 
Certain rare coins they wdll not accept; neither will they 
accept coins that are badly worn. 

Previous to British occupation, slavery was universal 
throughout the tribe, ^ It was customary for a man to sell 
his children into slavery to cancel a small debt, and slaves 
were paid as indemnities in intervillage wars, often to be 
cruelly butchered. This has now been so completely changed 
that the condition of servitude cannot be enforced against 
anyone. Moreover, if anyone even calls an Ao a slave, 
the person so called can claim a fine from the one who used 
the expression,^ 

At the big annual festivals mithan were “ killed in an 
exti'emely cruel manner, being literaUy hacked to bits with 

* jSupra, p, 54, 
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dojos^ the animal finaUy dying from loss of blood/’ This 
custom has been gradually suppressed.^ 

Hospitals, dispensaries and an itinerant surgeon are 
breaking down superstition and are reducing the influence of 
the medicine-man and magician. Before the missionary 
began hLs work in the hills they relied quite largely upon 
magical practices ^ for the treatment of ills, but very soon 
they began to realize the value of medical treatment, 
I^Ir, Clark ® tells about a delegation which came to Mm asking 
about a vaccinator on account of a case of smalJ-pox in their 
village. Tliey began to appeal to the missionaries to such 
an extent that the magicians saw their influence was being 
undermined and grew restive. Perhaps one of the most 
potent influences for popularizing medical work in the hills, 
during the last few years, has been the medical work of a 
native who took a medical course and began to practise 
among his fellows. The Nagas, especially the Christians, 
took great pride in the work done by this man, and when he 
began his practice the medical work of the missionary 
physician was very markedly reduced."* This native was able 
to get into closer touch with the people than the missionary, 
and consequently his influence has been no small matter 
in making inroads into the province of the magicians. 

The missionary physician has had several young men as 
his assistants in the dispensary, and the attitudes of these 
men toward disease have been markedly changed. One of 
these assistants accompanied the writer on a tour wLen he 
dispensed medicines to the sick and the bait w^ho alw'ays 
appeared at the white man’s camp. It was interesting to 
note how this man had taken over the attitudes of the 
missionary physician by w^hotn he had been trained. Quite 
evidently his medical sldU was responsible for the attitude 
of superiority w'hich he carried about. 

^ Ce7%8iis qJ India, 1001, Vol. I., p. 212. 

^ I imve bad maivy pl^te pointed out to me as medicinal, and the 
Imowledge can only have been traditional in tlie village of the Ao who 
ihowed them to me.^—J. H, H, 

* American Mi^oUmanf Unum Mcport,^ 1882. p. 215. 

Since Benni has begim to practise independently near Impur ray 
dispensaty work has faUon off perceptibly. This cauaes m© to look fibber 
end to unoccnpted plaeea for my future work/^-^Frorn report of J. 

in BaptUi Mis&ionard Conference Beportt 1SH3, p- 
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Christianity has weakened their taboos and their system 
of social control. The Christians have refused to pay the 
assessments for defraying the costs of the religious festivals 
and for remunerating the village priests. This refusal has 
led to persecution and appeals to the officials. They were 
released from the contributions, but were compelled to 
observe the heathen rest-days.” ^ The Christians have 
refused to take part in the religious ceremonies which are 
conducted for the benefit of the entire village. Formerly 
all members of the village had to share in these ceremonies 
and refrain from all ordinary work, on pain of being fined 
by the village elders. Now when the Christians refuse to 
share in these, the control of the group over its members 
becomes loosened. When one particular group in the 
community secures exemption from certain requirements, 
others tend to become less scrupulous about fulfilling the 
obligations. 

These village groups are very democratic, and there is no 
gradation into classes, except that certain rich men are 
granted definite privileges in return for their feasts to the 
village. The viUago headmen appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment to collect the taxes are allowed a commission, but the 
villagers will not permit them to keep this; they will not 
permit these men to secure any such advantage. In so 
democratic a group, if the Christians are given certain advan¬ 
tages, others too will demand something to counterbalance 
this. These various festivals were conducted to avert 
calamities and to ensure bountiful harvests. Seeing that 
there have been no serious calamities since the Christians 
have discontinued these practices, and that the Christian ^ 
villages are evidently more prosperous than the others, 
there can be no doubt about the resulting disorganization 
in the old system. 

On October 24, 1876, the Christians of Deka Haimong, or 
Molungyimsen, where Mr. Clark began his missionary work, 
moved to a new site and founded the village of Molung- 

* AMam MiMxon Report, 1913, p. 60. (From report of Rev. Bol^rt 
B. Longwell.)—^They are only compelled to observe the eight most im* 
portant rest-days in the year!! and can escape this too by removing their 
dwellings to a site outsicle the viUage fence.—J. H. H. 
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yimchen. “The new village has been founded,” writes 
Mr. Clark, “ and the invariable custom of sacrificing cattle 
to the great village deity of the Aos had been omitted. 
This was deemed by some as a declaration of war on the old 
faith.” ^ Yet though these customary rites had been 
dispensed with “ the young colony grew and prospered. 
Families from other villages gradually came in and we 
soon numbered a hundred houses. . . . Gradually other 
villages, seeing our prosperity, began asking for teachers.” ^ 
“ As this went on,” so writes Mrs. Clark,^ “ different villages 
began inviting us, some even volunteering to come and bring 
us. . . . The eagerness of the villagers to receive us was 
such that soon we had only to send a messenger a day or two 
in advance in order to find a new, fresh bamboo house \vith 
bedstead and table awaiting us.” All this tended to dis¬ 
organize the old order of things. 

If any person came to his death through accident of any 
kind, the other members of the immediate family became 
taboo and all their property was destroyed, including the 
crops. These taboos are still quite faithfully carried out, 
except that the Christians have begun to rebel against 
them. These transgressions frequently cause trouble of 
such a nature that the village authorities are unable to bring 
about an adjustment. The writer, on one occasion, was 
called to a village to settle one of these disputes. A group of 
men had been working in the jungle when one of them was 
killed by falling from a tree. Just before entering the village, 
all the men were required to throw away everything they hatl 
with them—spears, daos and clothing. When the Christians 
refused, a great deal of excitement ensued. In the early days 
of Molimgyimchen village a woman was killed by a tiger. The 
village held a council and for three days discussed the matter 
3^ to whether or not the customary practice should be fol¬ 
lowed. The Christians, however, won the day. “ In order 
fo prove the honesty of their convictions,” writes Mrs. 
Clark,* “ the whole village was rallied to work in the rice- 

t Baptist Missionary ConJ ference Report, 1913, p. 6-1. 

Clark, A Comer tn India, p. 91. 

Ib%d„ p. 93. * Ibid., p. GO. 
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field of the afflicted family, which would have been a most 
dreadful venture under the old conditions.’ 

Breaks of different kinds began to come in their religious 
beliefs and practices. Mr. Clark gives one instance.^ He 
“ inquired why the path at a certain point made such a 
sudden detour down the hillside. He was told that an 
enormous rock, standing vertically and alone, and in which 
dwelt a mighty and influential spirit, was up there, and no 
one must pass that way. Mr. Clark kept close to the ridge, 
and, to the amazement of his attendants, walked back and 
forth unharmed before the sacred boulder. This direct and 
easy route . . . was gradually more and more ventured 
upon. ... It was, however, some time before women 
ventured on the path, but the old path has now long since 
grown up to jungle, and all sorts of desecrations are prac¬ 
tised on that once hallowed stone by boys w’ho have out¬ 
grown their fathers’ theology.” - 

\Vhen Mr. and Mrs. Clark made a visit to the village of . 
Merangkong, they came across an abandoned house with ^ 
clothes, jewellery, and all the belongings hanging out. A 
young man of this house had been killed by a tiger, and 
consequently ever^i/hing was taboo. The Clarks gathered up j 
some of these articles to take home as curios. When they 
were ready to go, no bearers came to take their baggage. 

“ Finally,” says Mrs. Clark,^ “ we w'ere told that with the 
accursed articles in the luggage none of the bearers w'ould 
carry it. On Mr. Clark’s showing them the jewellery in our i 
little handbag, one of our Christians immediately took it, ^ 
the best possible proof of his sincerity in abandoning old-time 
customs. 

Death is surrounded by mystery, and practices connected , 
therewith are slow to change. In the early years of the 
Mission, at a gathering of the Christians, the matter of 
disposal of the dead was discussed, and they decided to adopt 
burial in place of their customary practice. Only four days 
after the decision had been made, they w'ere given a practical 
test when a child of one of the teachers died. “ The Chris- i 
tians gathered at the house for prayer . . . when followed 
‘ A Comer in India, p. 69. ’ Ihid„ pp. 113, 114. 
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the first burial of the dead in all these mountain 
villages.” ^ 

All of these departures from the customary practices have 
a tendency to decrease the control of the group over the 
individuals. They see that the variations from the accepted 
norms instead of bringing dire calamities, in many instances 
bring improved conditions, as is shown by the greater 
prosperity of the village of Changki, which has the largest 
number of Christians. 

Boys in Christian families are refusing to serve at the 
young men’s house. This was an important educational 
institution for the boys. There were regular ranks through 
which the boys passed until they attained to adulthood and 
were admitted to full membership. Each order had to 
perform some distinctive form of service for the men who 
belonged in the bachelors’ house. The break from this 
destroys a valuable disciplinary agency and causes the boys 
to lose respect for the authority of their elders. 

These contacts of the Nagas with the Government and 
the Mission have taken away many of the old practices 
which ministered to their desires. Head-hunting has been 
stopped, and in a measure the energy formerly expended here 
has been turned into greater sexual licence. The Christians 
have been cut off from the various festivals where the 
dancing, drinking and general hilarity had a cathartic effect. 
On some of these festive occasions the Christians sit around 
and watch the performances, which are taboo to them, 
without having any equivalent for these activities. The 
religious services, however, are to some extent filling the 
gap. Here they find some opportunity for self-expression 
through the singing and prayers. A Naga prayer-meeting 
is decidedly interesting. All the people pray audibly, each 
one saying his own prayer. At times there seems to be a 
sort of contest of endurance to see who can pray longest 
and loudest. Then, during the sermon or prayer by the 
preacher, the audience frequently signifies its approval by 
deep guttural grunts. 

Some of the Christians get excitement by doing things 
. ‘ Clark, A Comer in India, p. 144. 
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to annoy the non-Christians. In one of the villages the 
Christians built their meeting-house in the middle of the , 
main thoroughfare, which was a red flag to the non- 
Christians. It produced so much annoyance that the 
matter was taken to the Political Officer, and a recom¬ 
mendation was made that the building be removed. 

The Mission Schools are a factor in producing changes. 
They are opening up a larger world to the pupils. The 
world of the Aos was a very limited one, but now gradually 
some new ideas are creeping in. They are learning to read 
Assamese and English, which brings them in touch with \ 
literature in these languages. Translations from other 
languages into their own are also being made available 
for them. The Nagas had nothing of their own com¬ 
parable to a school, but, nevertheless, from the early days 
of the Mission they were impressed by it. They recog¬ 
nized the superior physical equipment of the white man, 
and were also interested in his books; there seemed to be 
something magical about the mysterious books and the 
school. There was a feeling of expansion which came over 
them when they had some books of their own. The * 
following quotation from Mrs. Clark ^ throws some light 
on this : “ What did it matter if sometimes the books were 
held upside down by the elder ones who did not wish to 
be outdone; their honest pride spoke volumes.** Adults, 
too, turned from their usual occupations to enter school in 
order to learn to read the books. Mrs. Clark * tells of 
Imonungshi, a most unpromising man who had been given 
to drink. One morning the missionary in charge of the 
school found this man in the schoolroom poring over a 
book. “ Mr. Perrine tried to dissuade him from this 
seemingly useless attempt, as he had, up to this time, 
appeared unusually dull. But a new light was now in his 
eyes, a fixed and holy purpose in his savage heart, and he 
said : ‘ Teacher, 1*11 come to school forty years, if necessary, 
to learn to read.* . . . He attended school regularly and 
in due time was chosen pastor of the Impur Church.** 

Learning to w'rite was another noteworthy accom- 
* A Comer in India, p. 109. * Ibid,, p. 149. 
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plishment which brought a further expansion of the 
personality. Some American copy-books were intro¬ 
duced into the school. At first the pupils were very 
awkward, but they showed steady improvement, and 
“ the effect of this simple accomplishment at the hands 
of a few Naga boys and girls has been remarkable. It 
alone has awakened quite an interest in education through¬ 
out the hills. ... So many and urgent became the letters 
flying back and forth on matters that were hardly urgent 
that we had to interfere.” ^ Writing is, indeed, looked 
upon as a wonderful accomplishment. The boys in the 
Mission Training School send notes to their homes and to 
their friends in the home village and also receive notes. 
Then, to add to the wonder and mystery of it all, they 
send letters by post to the Naga boys who have gone to 
Kohima or Jorhat to attend school. Ability to com¬ 
municate with those who are several days’ journey distant 
is no small matter. 

In addition to bringing about this expansion of person- 
aUty through entrance into a larger world, the schools 
are a factor in undermining superstition and in producing 
disorganization in the accustomed habits of life. This 
can be illustrated from Mrs. Clark’s experience. “ Going 
down the hillside one morning,” she tells us,* ” we were 
surprised to see a huge boulder, long thought to be the 
abode of demons, was broken. Formerly no one would 
go near it; but the boys taught in our day and Sunday 
schools gradually began to climb over it and sharpen their 
hatchets on it, and now, doubtless, some of these young 
dissenters had struck the fatal blow ... a blow too full 
of meaning.” 

Several of the school-boys have gone to the Government 
Technical School at Kohima, the headquarters station 
for the Naga Hills district, and several have gone to the 
Mission High School at Jorhat in the Assam valley. Here 

* .4Mam Baptist Missionary Conference Report, 1899, p. 40.“It is worth 
noting that of aU the Xaga tribes, the Ao is far more inclined towards 
riding and writing than even the Angami, the most intellectual of them 
All. The Ao, in particular, seems to be prone to “ babuism.”—J. H. H. 

A Comer in India, p. 107. 
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they have iHEde new contEcts and gained new ideas which 
they bring back with them, and it is these boys who * 
become the leaders and teachers because of their superior 
training. 

While the schools have exerted a wholesome influence 1 
yet it cannot be said they they have qnite met the situation. 

The first and foremost purpose has been to teach the pupils 
to read the Bible and to become preachers. Had this 
actually worked out, the hills would have been flooded vrith 
preachers. But the social heredity of the Naga has pre- ^ 
vented any such calamity. Agriculture has been the 
chief occupation, and it has been an honourable one, front ^ 
which he does not turn readily. The missionaries have 
found it difficult to get men to give up the time needed to 
secure the training which w^ouid make them good teachers 
or preachers, If he is a Christian,’* Mr, Perrine writes,^ 

he may tell you he feels that he ought to teach or preach. 

But he holds on to his own occupation with a tenacity 
w'orthy of a higher calling,” 

However, a number of the ho^^s who have been in the j 
Mission School consider themslves above manual labour. 
They have observed that the missionaries and officials, 
and the high-caste Assamese, who serve as teachers in the 
school and as Government clerks, do not perform manual 
labour. Moreover, these exempted persons are able to 
read books; they are educated. Then why should they 
themselves not become exempt from labour after learning 
to read? When the boys have been in school for some 
time they invariably adopt the costume worn by the j 
educated Assamese. They abandon the distinctive Naga 
hair-cut and dispense with the customary ornaments. 
This change in outward appearance decreases their iso¬ 
lation and they come to be closer related to the educated 
Assamese, and then manual labour becomes more dis¬ 
tasteful, Some of these boys will care for the missionaries 
ponies, even though there is some disagreeable work 
connected with the task, because in this connection they 

^ I am afraid I canncit agree,—J. H. H. 

■ MuHonafTf Conference Report^ 1805, p, ^3- ’ 
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do not have to carry the heavy loads which fall to the lot 
of the ordinary villager. Since this particular kind of 
work came with the advent of the Europeans into the hills, 
these boys with the book-learning no doubt consider it a 
superior form of service wliich will give them a position 
of superiority in the group. At one time when the writer 
was making a tour two bearers, impressed by the Govern¬ 
ment official, disapi>eared during the night. Three school¬ 
boys in the party who had been carrying the water canteen, 
the umbrellas, and some other light articles complained 
bitterly when it became necessary for them to shoulder 
a heavier load.^ 

The girls have also been influenced by the schools, but 
if we may depend on the Census Report,2 we will be forced 
to the conclusion that there are certain dangers encountered 
by them as they are making these new contacts with the 
outside world. “ Girls of the Ao Nagas,” states the Report, 
“ educated by the Mission, are said to neglect their field¬ 
work, and cases are quoted of their falling into immorality 
through idling in the villages. But they carry on domestic 

* In this connection a quotation from Mr. J. P. Mills (ilfan in India, III, 
pp. 122—23) is of interest. “ In the New World the Indian is living 
side by side with the white man in on environment and climate where the 
white man can flourish and grow rich. Given similar education and train¬ 
ing there is no reason why the Indian should not gain equal wealth. His 
nation, as a nation, will perish but the individual wiU doubtless sur^v^ 
Not BO with the hill man. His tribal life is being deliberately undermined 
and he is being assimilated to ... a culture in some rMpecte resemblmg 
that of the Kuropean and in other respects that of the inhabitants of the 
adjoining plains. Now the Red Indian is bein^ assimilated to a people who 
can make an exceUent living out of the environment in which he liv^. 
But the hill man lives in a country where the mythical model to which he 
is being assimilated must either be fed by othere or perish. The hillman 
wins livelihood in the only way he can—by cultivating the steep hillsides. 
His dress and general culture are adapted to the life. Neither the Ei^- 
pean nor the plainsman nor the hybrid of the two could stand the Me 
lor a year. Nor can the hill man when he changes his culture. * Civilisro 
specimens of the tribes, far from making two blad^ of rice grow where 
only one grew before, almost invariably become parasitic on the community 
and are content to wait for * suitable appointments entailing no mam^ 
laboip.* They are not to be blamed too severely, for the alien habite 
and ideas with which they have been imbued are wholly unsuited to the 
county in which they live. A community can support a certain numTOr 
of * mi^ts * of this kind, but only a certain number. Were a whole 

or even a large proportion of its members, to adopt these wa 3 r 8 it would 
become extinct. What greater folly then than to offer a people a culture 
which, if aasimilated by all, would spell racial suicide T 

* Census of India, 1921, Vol. 111., Assam, Part I., Report, p. 107. 
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work in their houses as before/' In this connection a 
statement from Professor Webster, of Shanghai Baptist 
College I is quite in keeping, “ It is not a pleasant fact to 
face/' he writes/ “ but it seems to be true that the present 
methods of Christian education on the IVIission-field tend 
to decrease the number of producers, and consequently, 
to increase the number of idlers and non-producers, which 
means economic waste for any nation; this does not 
assume that material producers are the only producers, 
Christian education does not purpose any such conse- 
quences, but it has not investigated suflSoiently the results ' 
of its methods and processes. It has ‘ failed to dis- ' 
criminate real and apparent fitness ' for life; its estimate 
of values has been from the standpoint of the individual 
and the propagation of the Christian religion of the 
West.” 

In connection with the change w^hicli has come in the 
personal appearance of a number of the pupils, there has 
come a great improvement in the matter of cleanliness. 

As a general rule, when a boy would first come to school i 
he would not be as clean as might be desired, but he would 
make marked improvement in the course of the school 
year. The pupils began to use soap, which the mission¬ 
aries sold in considerable quantities. The habit would 
spread to the homes, and when the relatives visited the 
Mission School, they frequently bought soap. 

The training in the schools has been entirely along 
traditional Hterary lines. Nothing has been done in the 
way of the manual arts, which would help to bring about > 
a change in their material condition. ^ 

Christianity has been influential in improving the Nagas 
physically* They use less rice beer and better food, which 
makes them more efficient. Christian baggage porters 
have greater endurance than others who depend to a great 
extent upon rice beer for their nourishment. This was 
noted by the British officials on the Abor military expedi¬ 
tion, where they used a number of Nagas as porters. The 
men from the leading Christian village were so noticeable 

' Chri&tiun EductUion and the Nmicnal Ctmaciotutness in Chinat p* 
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in comparison with the others that one of the officials 
wrote a letter to the Mission calling attention to this fact t 

** They are btiilding better houses for themselves,*' 
writes Mr. Perrine of the Ao Naga Christians.® “ Some 
of the Christians keep their person and homes and food 
comparatively clean, perhaps I should simply say, cleaner 
than the heathen.” This is especially noticeable in the 
village of Cliangki, which has the largest number of 
Christians, has better houses, is cleaner than other viUages, 
and the people themselves are much cleaner than in many 
of the other villages.” 

While certain forces of disintegration are at work, the 
reduction of the language to writing is tending to unify the 
tribe. Since the Chongli dialect has been reduced to 
writing, all the literature is being produced in this dialect, 
with the result that it is becoming the dominant one. 
The school work and the religious work are being carried 
on in Chongli. In the religious services in a Mongsen 
village, while the sermon will be in Mongsen, the Scripture 
is read and the songs are sung in Chongli. There is thus a 
tendency for all to learn the Chongli dialect, while the 
Mongsen is being gradually crowded into the background. 
There is no pressure of any kind exerted, but eagerness 
to learn to read is giving the one dialect a position of 
superiority. There is no feeling of envy on the part of 
the Mongsen group, and they seem to be entirely satisfied 
with the situation of having all the literature in the 
Chongli dialect. This is facilitating communication 
between the different villages and is breaking down the 
isolation. 

Over against all the tendencies toward disorganization 
we find that the Christians are becoming organized and 
bound together through their annual association and other 


^ Perhaps this was because those that were 
were, of necessity, going without it on the e^Epedition, * A„CTfiTni who 
tinaccustomed to it, were (retting their normal Fation. , . 

is ao troublesome without his rice beer, is sceustomed to nhamm 

nooriahment in the form of that very mild beverage and cannot cnange 
anddenly to a diet of rice.—J. H. H. 

* Baptist Missionary Cotiftrencs Eepofit 189“, p. 
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Church activities. These organizations are coming to be 
powerful agencies of social control. The first Association 
meeting was held in 1897. This was an interesting 
gathering and they decided to hold these associational 
meetings annuallyThis is now the big gathering in the 
hills, with an attendance that exceeds the thousand mark. 
Prior to this there was no gathering that extended beyond 
the village. At the Annual Association are gathered large 
numbers from all over the tribe. It is a great social event 
for which extensive preparations are made. The enter¬ 
taining village provides food and lodging free of charge 
and erects a large auditorium to accommodate the guests. 
Even non-Christians in the entertaining village contribute 
toward the expenses, because this is a great event for the 
village. This gathering lasts for several days. Whole 
families come, all dressed up in their best, and it is an 
event to which they look forward with a great deal of 
anticipation. 

^ Clark, A Comer in India, pp. 142, 144. 









CHAPTER VIII1 


CONCLUSION 

In the foregoing chapters of this treatise, an attempt 
has been made to describe the life of the Ao Nagas as a 
whole, to set them in their proper place in the human 
family, and to indicate the processes of both personal and 
social disorganization and reorganization observed among 
them during the last half-century of contact with ^oples 
who have moved farther along in the scale of civilization 
than they. Any discussion of social change, such as here 
described, is incomplete, however, if some explanation 
of its causes is not attempted. It would seem to be more 
significant than usual, since many of these changes are 
deliberately planned, as indicated in the preceding chapter, 
while others take place contrary to the expectation and 
desires of the members of both groups involved; and it 
may be added that similar changes may occur on Mission- 
fields even at the present time against all efforts made m 
behalf of “ science,” “ order,” civilization,” and “ Christi¬ 
anity.” What light may an analysis of the processes of 
social and personal disorganization and reorganization 
in a primitive group through contact with a group on a 
higher cultural level throw upon our poUcy of educational 
and missionary activities among the backward peoples m 
general ? Will it be possible in the future to avoid many 
mistakes of the past ? Have the ethnologists and socio¬ 
logists sufficient data upon which to base the formulation 
of mechanisms for controlling the processes of social 
change, so that in the experience itself the backward group 
may not be made to deteriorate during a period of tran- 

• ThU chapter in modified form was pubUahed in Journal oj .4ppf<ed 
Sociologyt VII., pp. 175-86. 
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sition, if not indeed be made utterly degenerate, as has 
often been true in the past? The literature treating of 
the backward peoples has many instances which bear 
out this contention. At this juncture a few citations 
might well be introduced to illustrate the point. 

“ The rapidity,'* write Spencer and Gillen,^ “ with which 
a tribe undergoes degradation as soon as it comes into 
contact with civilization is astonishing. Disease plays 
havoc with its numbers; old customs are rapidly forsaken 
or modified out of recognition, and beliefs which for 
ages past have been firmly held are quietly dropped, partly 
because they meet with the contempt and ridicule of the 
white man, and partly because the young men soon learn 
that they are not worthy of credence.” In another 
connection the same authors add further testimony. 
“ When the white man,” they wTite,^ ** forms a settlement, 
however smaU, the natives gather round, attracted at first 
by curiosity and then by the chance of securing cast-off 
clothing, food, tobacco and knives. The young men under 
the new influences, and more especially those who may 
be employed at such work as cattle-mustering, become 
freed from the wholesome restraint of the old men. In 
the natural state of the tribe they have always been told, 
and have implicitly believed, that severe punishment 
will magically and inevitably follow any disobedience of 
rules laid down by their elders. They very quickly 
realize that this is not the case. The strict moral code, 
which is certainly enforced in their natural state, is very 
soon set aside and nothing is adopted in place of it.** 

” Miss Kingsleyin treating of the conditions in West 
Africa, writes of the negro mother: “ She sees it taking 
away from them (her sons and daughters) the restraints 
of their native culture, and in all too many cases leading 
them into a life of dissipation, disgrace and decay; or if 
it does not do this, yet separating them from their 
people.** “ Incidentally,** says Miss Kingsley in another 
passage,* ” it stamps out much of what is best in th© 

* Acroa$ AttMralia^ p. 300. * Ibid., p 188. 

• West African Stiidies, p. 377. * Ibid., p. 379. 
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customs and characteristics of the native races against 
which it brushes, and though it relieves him of many 
things which hurt or oppressed him ere it came, it injures 
him morally almost as much as it benefits him materially.” 

Arthur J. Brown ^ quotes Dr. James Stewart, a veteran 
missionary of South Africa, that “ it is an unpleasant 
and startling statement, unfortunately true, that contact 
with European nations seems always to have resulted 
in further deterioraton of the African races/’ “ But now,” 
comments Le Roy,^ “ comes European civilization to shed 
its light on benighted Africa. This will perhaps end her 
misfortunes ! Far from it. European civilization, in the 
form it so often takes, disorganizes and dissolves the 
African family, introduces alcohol, spreads the gout, 
destroys the class distinctions of the blacks, increases 
everywhere dreadful diseases, such as the sleeping sickness, 
which was formerly confined to certain points on the coast. 
No, alas! European civilization does not end those 
trials which have fallen on the black world.’ 

” The marriage tie in Gaboon,” writes Milligan,® has 
long ceased to be a tie ! It was much more binding before 
the advent of the white man, and it is more binding to-day 
among the uncivilized Fang.” In writing of the Anda¬ 
manese Mr. E. H. Man states that ” conjugal fidelity till 
death is not the exception but the rule, ’ and adds further 
that “it is undoubtedly true that breaches of morality 
have occasionally taken place among a few of the married 
persons who have resided for any length of time at Port 
Blair,” the European settlement.^ “ During the last 
fifty years,” Brown informs us,^ ” the number of Anda¬ 
manese have been greatly diminished. Th^ has been the 
result of the European occupation of the islands, and is 
chiefly due to new diseases that have been introduced. 
Syphilis was introduced among the tribes of the South 
Andaman about 1870, and this has now spread among all 


I Forced OW Chjna^ p. 126. 

1 Feligian of Primitive, p. 235. 

« fetUh-F^ of West Afnca, p- 51. 

« Quoted in Brown, The Andaman Islanders, p. 70. 


» Ibid., p. 17. 
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the Great Andaman tribes (that is, excluding the hostile 
Jarawa).” “ From the physiological point of view, as we 
know,” writes Levy-Bruhl,^ “ intercourse with white f 
people nearly everywhere (North and South America, 
Polynesia, Melanesia, etc.) has proved fatal to native 
races. Most of them, decimated by the diseases the 
whites bring with them, have disappeared, and many of 
those now remaining are becoming extinct. From the ^ 
social point of view we note just the same phenomena. 

The primitives’ institutions, like their languages, quickly ^ 
disappear as soon as they have to submit to the presence M 
and influence of white races. ... In a very short time ^ 
the native, abruptly exposed to fresh influences, comes 
to despise and forget his own traditions. His own code 
of morality tends to disappear. He begins to speak a 
kind of patois or pidgin-English, the sense of solidarity 
of the group is weakened and with it its desire to exist. j 

The Rev. W. Ellis, after an absence of several years I 

from Madagascar, returned and wrote of the conditions : * j 

“ Drunkenness, violence, theft and other evil consequences ^ 
had proportionately increased. . . . Licentiousness, ^ 
especially in connection with shipping, was as unabated 
and as sickening and revolting as it had ever been, and 
increased wth the larger amount of shipping in the ports. ^ ^ 
“ Sometimes,” notes Bryce,^ “ the introduction of new 
diseases . . . sweeps them off in vast numbers. . . . 
Alcoholic drinks are specially pernicious to an aboriginal _ 
race. . . . Sometimes the mere change of habits of life 
induces physical decline, as when the pursuit of wild ^ 
creatures ceases to be possible, or when pasture lands have ^ 
been enclosed for cultivation by the stronger immigrant. 
Dudley Kidd gives us some interesting information about 
the situation in South Africa. “ We have undermined | 

the clan system right and left,” he writes,^ “ and have ] 

riddled its defences through and through with the explosive 

* Primitive Mentalityt pp. 384-86. * Madaga»car Revisited, p. | 

* Relatione of the Advanced otnd Backward Racee of Mankind, p. 10. Ci. 1 

also H. Balfour. Folk-lore, XXXIV.. p. 13. • ' 

* Kafir Socialietn, pp. 41, 42. 154. 155. 
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shells of civilization; we have removed nearly all of the 
old restraints which curbed the people, and have dis¬ 
integrated their religion, and so rendered it, comparatively 
speaking, useless. . . . The savage under real self-govern¬ 
ment is in no sense the same thing as the savage with his 
customs and government broken up by the presence of 
white men in the country. With the clan-system have gone, 
or are going, some of the best traits of Kafir character. 

. From the moment when a native puts on his first 
shirt right up to the day when he passes his last examina¬ 
tion, the whole civilizing process forces the attention of 
the man to himself. He is not slow in finding out that 
the white man stands up for his own personal rights; nor 
does it take him long to discover that the European is 
absorbed in the pursuit of his own personal interest, 
even competing keenly with his fellows for his bread and 
butter. Hitherto the Kafir had sunk his personality and 
individual rights for the good of his clan; to set himself 
in opposition to, or in competition with, his fellows was 
in his eyes a great offence. From the white man he learns 
the new idea . . . that the individual has inalienable 
* rights *; he conseijuently determines to have them with 
a vengeance, and to pay out the clan that has so long 
trampled on his private interests. The first effect of this 
change is to make the man intensely self-conscious and 
selfish, so that he obtrudes his wretched individuality 
at every angle, and thus appears aggressively conceited. 
If there were some increase of capacity as a set-off for 
this self-assertion, the case might be different; but 
civilization does not, at least at first, lead to the marked 
quickening of any capacity, to the substitution of any 
new restraints, or to the discovery of any new germ of 

promise.” . 

“ If, since their acquaintance with European civiliza¬ 
tion,” writes Bucher,^ “ so many primitive peoples have 
retrograded . . . the cause lies . . . chiefly in the 
disturbing influence which our industrial methods and 
technique have exerted upon them. We carried into their 
i Indxutrial EvoliUton, p. 82. 
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childlike existence the nervous unrest of our commercial 
life, the hurried hunt for gain, our destructive pleasures, 
our’ religious wrangles and animosities. Our perfected 
implements relieved them suddenly of an immense burden 
of labour. What they had accomplished with their stone 
hatchets in months they performed with the iron one in a 
few hours; and a few muskets replaced in effectiveness 
hundreds of bows and arrows. Therewith feU away the 
beneficent tension in which the old method of work had 
continuously kept the body and mind of primitive man, 
particularly as the character of his needs remained at the 
same low level. Under these conditions has he gone to 
ruin.” Cooley has arrived at some conclusions in regard 
to the result of contacts between savage and civilized 
life. “ Irrespective of any intentional aggression,” he 
observes,^ “ and in spite, sometimes, of a sincere aim to 
do good,* the mere contact of civilization with the social 
system of more primitive peoples is, generally speaking, 
destructive of the latter, and of the character of the 
individuals involved in it. The white man, whether he be 
soldier, settler or missionary, brings with him over¬ 
whelming evidences of superiority, in power, knowledge 
and resources. He may mean well, but he always wants 
his own way, and that way is inevitably that of the 
traditions, ideals and organization of the white race.* As 
the savage comes to feel this superiority his own institutions 
are degraded in his eyes and himself also, as inseparable 
from these institutions.” ” The virtues and arts of 

• The Social Proceee, pp. 187, 188. ... , j- 

• “ Even where there nas been every desire to deal equitably and dis¬ 

creetly with the natives, glaring injustices have unwittingly been 
trated through ignorance of their habits, beliefs, and psychology. tl. 
BaUour, Folk-lore, XXXIV., p. 14. f 

• ** Few races have been more carefully studied and the Bureau ox 
Ethnology has a wonderful record in the expense and talent th^ 
been devoted to preserving the sonffl, traditions, religion, social and other 
customs of the red man. All this knowledTO, however, has remained 
xmutilized by the Indian Bureau, which deals with the red man m all 
practical matters. It is still trying to make a pinch-back white man 
instead of a noble Indian. Even at Hampton and Carlisle, the last th^ 
taught the Indian youths and maidens ... is to know or respect the best 
things in their own history, culture or industries.**—G. Stanley Hall. 
The Journal oj Race Development, I, p. 7. 
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civilization,” says Sumner,^ “ are almost as disastrous 
to the uncivilized as its vices. It is really the great 
tragedy of civilization that the contact of lower and higher 
is disastrous to the former, no matter what may be the 
point of contact, or how little the civilized may desire 
to do harm.” 

A small volume of essays edited by Dr. W. H. R. Rivers,* 
is devoted to a study of the causes of the decay of popu¬ 
lation in Melanesia. This shows the effects of civiliza¬ 
tion both through the trader and missionary. “ With 
each generation,” writes the Rev. W. J. Durrad,* “ there 
steals over the community a subtle apathy. There is 
no need in these days for the intense alertness which 
was necessary in heathen times if life was to be preserved. 
One notices that when people become Christians they do 
not as a rule get up so early in the morning. The softer 
modes of life need a better environment to counteract 
their enervating influence.” These essays are filled with 
facts that should make us pause and consider carefully 
our methods of dealing with these groups on the preliterate ^ 
cultural level. Dr. Hutton supplements this volume by 
setting forth facts relative to the Naga tribes in Assam, 
where “ not only lung diseases, but dysentery, itch and 
yaws are all propagated by the foolish habit of wearing 
English clothes quite unsuited to the temperament and 
environment of the wearers. Missionaries with their 
false ideas of what constitutes decency and modesty are 
great offenders in this respect in Assam.* * He also states 
that the missionaries who insist on total abstinence from 
the mild rice beer tend to drive their converts toward 
opium, which can be taken surreptitiously. 

Perhaps these various groups which have been con- 


» Folkways, p. 111. * Essays on the Depopulation of Melanesia, 

• Rivers, op. eit,, p. 20. , . « , t:»ii 

* The term “ preliterate ” has been suggested by Professor Ellswo^ 
Paris as a non-qualitative, descriptive term for the peoples usually referred 
to as primitives, but who in reality have a long cultural history, though 
of a different type from civilized culture. Other terms, such as sava^, 
pagan and heathen, carry with them a stigma in current usage. Cf. 
Journal of Religion, IV., p. 261. 

» Man in India, H., p. 223. 
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sidcrcd ha.v6 been soincwhat distantly removed from us, 
but to bring the matter more nearly within our immediate 
acquaintance we need only refer to that “ vanishing race 
whose life has been trampled underfoot in the ruthless 
march of culture’s evolution,” namely, the American 
Indian.^ It would appear that some members of this 
group realized full well the effect of these contacts. 

According to Ogburn,* the American Indians of 
Washington Territory argued against any adoption of 
culture from the whites because of the destructive effect 
such contacts had had on the Indians of Oregon. 

“ Even Christian missionaries,” writes Cooley,^ “ have 
served as the involuntary channel of disintegrating forces; 
not to speak of such crudities as compelling the natives 
to wear clothes under climatic and domestic conditions 
which make them breeders of disease,"* the mere fact of 
discrediting rooted beliefs and habits in order to substitute 
something unfamiliar is almost inevitably destructive. 
Many individuals may be really Christia^zed, wholly 
transplanted, as it were, from one social system into 
another, while at the same time the overthrow of the 
native institutions is causing another class, possibly much 
larger, to become irresponsible and dissolute.” 

According to Marett,* “ contact with civilization is apt to 
produce among savages a paralysis of the will to live. More 
die of depression than of disease or drink. They lose 
interest in life. Their spirit is broken.” “ Interest in 
life,” writes Rivers,* “ is the primary factor in the welfare 




\ 


1 


I 


* Wiesler, Tht American Indian, p. xviii. 

* Social Change, p. 165. ^ 

* Op. cU.,p. 189. Cf. also Journal of Race Development, VI., pp. 

* The Rev. W. J. Durrad (Rivers, Depopulation of Melanesia, p. 10) 
says of one church ^oup that “ they teach their adnerents that no one 
can be a Cliristian who does not wear shirt and trousers.” He also states 
(p. 9) that “ individual missionaries have been guilty of strengthen^ 
the desire for European clothes, and I liave heard of a teacher bei^ 
rebuked for wearing only a loin-cloth when coming to interview tlie 
missionary.” The. difficulty is that these people do not know how to 
use clothes and they become a fruitful source of disease. TffieM mis¬ 
sionaries do not seem to realize that ” the sight of a healthy skin is more 
decent than that of a dirtv sliirt ” (p. 75). 

* In McGovern, Head-Huntere of Formosa, p. 14. Cf. also Lindquist, 
The Red Man in the United Stales, p. 65. 

* Depopulation of Melanesia, p. 96. 
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of a people. The new diseases and poisons, the innovations 
in clothing, housing and feeding, are only the immediate 
causes of mortality. It is the loss of interest in life under¬ 
lying these more obvious causes which gives them their 
potency for evil and allows them to work such ravages upon 
life and health.” In contrast to this situation we may note 
that ” there are still,” according to Rivers,! » certain part.-) 
in Melanesia which as yet the footprint of the white man has 
not reached. Here the old zest and interest in life persist 
and the people are still vigorous and abundant.” 

It may appear from the foregoing materials that civilization 
and Christianity are entirely unsuited to these preliterate 
groups, but such is not the case. There are instances where 
these contacts have worked to the benefit of the groups 
concerned, “ The other groups of peoples who show signs 
of vitality are those who have adopted Christianity, not 
merely because it is the religion of the powerful white man, 
but with a whole-hearted enthusiasm which has given them 
a renewed interest in life. Here the numbers are increasing 
after an initial drop. Christianity and the occupations 
connected with it have given the people a new interest to 
replace that of their indigenous culture, and with this interest 
has come the desire to live.” ® 

A consideration of this problem calls to mind certain 
theories with which students of social evolution are familiar. 
Several writers, notably Wundt,® Morgan,* and Grosse,® 
have developed elaborate systems of the various cultural 
stages through which all human groups have passed or must 
pass in their progress towards a high level of civilization. 
“ Progress,” writes Morgan,® ” has been found to be sub¬ 
stantially the same in kind in tribes and nations inhabiting 
different and even disconnected continents.” He adds 
further that where, in similar situations, there are particular 
instances of deviation from uniformity they are produced 
by special causes. 


^ Depopulation of Melafie^o, p. 85. 

» Rivers, ibid,, p. 96. Cf. also Journal 0 / Race 


DevelopmcTii, VL, pp. 
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* Eliment, oj Folt P^fchdogs- ■ ' 

■ Die Formen der FamilU und die Formm dcr WtriacfiaJL 


• Op. cU-t p. 18. 
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An analysis of the data presented in this monograph fails 
to lend support to the position of Morgan and others. The 
vrriter spent some time in trying to fit the Ao Nagas into 
this unilateral scheme of development, but the tribe was 
obstinate and refused to conform. On paper these schemes 
look good, but they do not square up with the facts. It 
may be possible that some groups have passed through these 
stages in regular order, but that is no proof that all have 
done so or will do so. If they had done so it would be 
necessary to assume that conditions all over the world were 
monotonously uniform; but the facts are otherwise. Several 
isolated groups are cut off from the stimulus that comes from 
contact with outside groups and consequently they are 
retarded. Then by some fortuitous circumstance or through 
some invention this group may be so electrified that it will 
jump up over several of the stages which should have been 
taken in conforming to the logical system. Most assuredly 
Japan has made greater progress during the past half-century 
than the system of Morgan would permit. With the rapid 
development that has been made in Australia during the last 
few decades, it is not at all inconceivable that the backward 
tribes in the interior may accelerate their social development 
and skip several of the stages in the logical system. It 
would not be beyond the range of possibility for some change 
to come about which would cause the Naga tribes to move 
forward at an accelerated pace. 

It has been held that all peoples pass through the same 
stages in religion. Actual facts, however, do not support 
this contention. Buddhism, brought into Japan from 
Korea, has made adaptations to the situation and has 
accommodated itself to Shintoism. Imported from India, 
Buddhism has been grafted on animism in Burma. Among 
the Indonesian groups of Assam and Burma there are 
discernible no stages which follow one another in regular 
succession. According to the Census Reports they are 
classified as animists. On the Assamese side of the water¬ 
shed some of them are becoming Hinduized. The Manipuris 
have become Hinduized as wfiH ^ the Plains Miris. ^ Accord¬ 
ing to the American Baptist Missionary Society’s Report for 
^ Aaaam Cenaus oj 1881, p. 81. 
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1921 there are among the Ao Nagas 3685 members of 
Christian Churches, while, to the writer’s knowledge, there 
are no Hindus in the tribe. On the Burmese side of the 
watershed these groups have been influenced by Buddhism 
and not by Hinduism. The Shans have largely added 
Buddhism to an animistic base,i while among the Karens 
Christianity is working great inroads. 

Professor Franz Boas has considered this problem at some 
length, and has come to the conclusion that “ serious objec¬ 
tions may be made against the assumption of tlie occurrence 
of a general sequence of cultural stages among ail races of 
man.” * If civilization actually developed in such a mechani¬ 
cal fashion, we would necessarily have to conclude that 
either the missionary effort being expended upon the groups 
of mankind which are on the lower cultural levels is utterly 
wasted or else the methods used are hopelessly wrong. 
The missionaries who deal with the animistic groups are 
not trying to lead these people through any regular senes of 
religions such as Hinduism, Buddhism, Mohammedamsm 
and finaUy Christianity, but they are winning adherents to 
Christianity without any intermediate steps. 

The superintendent of Census operations m Assam, m 
treating of the spread of Christianity, states that ‘-success 
is usually obtained amongst the animistic tribes who have 
not yet felt the attractions of Hinduism,” ® 

If all mankind had to pass through the same sequence, 
then the missionaries would have to wait for all to pass 
through the various stages, and all that they could do wouJ^d 
be to produce certain stimulations that each stage might 

be abbreviated to some degree. 

It is possible to move more rapidly, but there is giwe 
danger that Occidental impatience may force t^ growt 
too rapidly. ” We who are white men,” remarks Kingsley. 
» admire our work not a Uttle, which is natural, and many 
are found willing to wear out their souls m efforts to convert 
the thirteenth century into the nineteenth m a score of 
years.” Such forced growth cannot produce the most 


I Cochrane, The Shans^ pp. ' 


_ _^ „ , . . 150-1S9. 

> TAf! Aftnd of Prifniiive p. 193- Report 37* 

* Centrum of Indio, If U, Voh HI*. Assam. Part L. Keport, p* 

African Studies, p* 379. 
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satisfactory results. “ Sudden transformations,” writes 
Wallis,^ “ usually mean the rapid death and disappearance 
of the people themselves as well as of their culture. Such 
has been the history . . . wherever civilization has done its 
work rapidly. ... If ... we look at the tribes of Eskimo 
extending from Greenland through the whole of North 
America westwards to the shores of Siberia, we find that, 
with scarcely an exception, where no outside influence has 
been felt they retain their pristine vigour; while wherever 
the white man has had much to do with them, whether 
trader or missionary, there they have deteriorated.” ” The 
missionary then,” notes Wallis,^ ” may well be on his guard 
in introducing the goods of civilization, lest he introduce 
at the same time some phases which are not good for the 
savage, but so evil and destructive as to leave him not even 
his own life.” Clifford^ brings this out in discussing the 
work of the British in the Malay Peninsula. “ What we 
are really attempting,” he writes, “ is nothing less than to 
crush into twenty years the revolution in facts and in ideas 
which, even in energetic Europe, six long centuries have 
been needed to accomplish.* . . . One cannot but sympa¬ 
thize with the Malays who are suddenly and violently trans¬ 
lated from the point to which they have attained in the 
natural development of their race, and are required to live 
up to the standard of a people who are six centuries in 
advance of them in national progress. . . . Forced plants, 
we know, suffer in this process; and the Malay, whose 
proper place is amidst the conditions of the thirteenth 
century, is apt to become morally weak and seedy and 
lose something of his robust self-respect when he is forced 
to bear nineteenth-century fruit.” ^ 

^ American Journal oj Theology^ XIX., p. 271. * Ibid,, p. 209. 

» Quoted in Kingsley, West AJrican Studies, p. 380. 

• “ It should not be overlooked, however, that under the presei^ 
policy [assimilation] the Indian is teing asked to take, in a generation 
or two, a ‘ step' that required centuries for the Anglo-Saxon, and if 
he does not always measure up to expectation that does not imply 
failure.**—Lindquist, op. cit., p. 37. 

‘ “ A higher culture may ^ introduced to the backward races provided 
that the assimilative process is a gradual one spread over a prolong^ 
period of tune. Civilization is like arsenic—an admirable tonic ii adminis¬ 
tered in small, successive doses, which can act cumulatively with beneficial 
results. But as with arsenic, an overdose of civilization is likely to have 
disastrous effect.*’—H. Balfour in Folk-Lore, XXXTV., p. 17. 
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Peoples on the lower cultural levels change slowly. They 
have minute regulations governing all their conduct and no 
variation from this code is countenanced. Since they are 
devoted to magic as over against science, the central idea 
which dominates their lives and thought is permanence or 
order, and all attempts at innovation tend to be placed 
under the ban. The individual within the group who pro¬ 
poses any change is a dangerous person and is brought to 
task for overstepping the prescribed boundaries. The 
group, however, is more charitable toward innovations which 
are brought by the outsider, vMe at the same time the 
group does not feel responsible for his variations. If one 
of their own number develops nonconformist tendencies he 
might bring calamity upon the entire group. The infiltra¬ 
tion of new ideas comes largely through the agency of the 
market-place, which is a place of neutrality,^ In this neutral 
zone representatives from different groups meet to exchange 
wares. This trading proves to be mutually advantageous, 
and consequently they come to be more hospitable towards 
each other and towards each other's ideas. On the whole, 
however, the social environment in which they exist is quite 
barren and destitute of stimulations, so there can be but 
little cross fertilization of ideas, and changes necessarily 


come quite slowly. 

Further anal^^is of the changes which have taken place 
among the Ao Nagas indicates not only that the process has 
not been one of adherence to some logical or cosmic pattern, 
as Morgan supposed, neither has it been a matter of crowding 
into a single generation the achievements which have only 
eome after many centuries of effort on the part of civilized 
groups in the bccident. Rather a far different process 
would seem to be the fact. 

Every human being has a considerable variety of wishes. 
This great variety of concrete wishes, according ^ Thomas,® 
falls into four types or classes : (1) the desire for new 

experience; (2) the desire for security; ^ (3) the desire for 
recognition; (4) the desire for response/* 

> Crierson. The Silent Trade, p, SS. Cf, RUibany, The Syrian 

^ark and Burgeea, Introdudion ta the Science aj Sockdam, 

and Zn^acld, The Polieh PtaearU, Intfo, to Voli, L and Uh 
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These various wishes of the individual are clamouring for 
fulfilment, but the group regulates the expression of the 
wishes of its members. ** The organization of society . . . 
makes possible the gratification of the individual s wishes, 
and even the multiplication of them, but at the same time 
it requires that his wishes shall be gratified only in usual 
ways, so that their expression shall be so regulated as not 
to interfere unfairly with the expression of the wishes of 
others.’* ^ If any sudden change comes in this social organ¬ 
ization, the norms which control the individual become 
disturbed and he becomes disorganized. He becomes 
uncertain in his behaviour. He does not know in what 
manner he may be permitted to seek gratification for his 
wishes. 

, An analysis of the data on the Ao Nagas shows that there 
has been a change in the means for satisfying the four primary 
or fundamental wishes. This substitution of means has 
been partly accomplished by force, as in the case of the 
change in political control with all of its implications, partly 
by suggestion and imitation, due to the infiuence of com¬ 
merce, the British Government, education and the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity. In some instances the changes 
have been abrupt, while in others they have been gradual. 
In certain cases the means substituted have been of a higher 
order, while in others there has been a distinct decline in 
quality. In addition to the change in the opportunities for 
fulfilment, which have in a certain sense been due to external 
influence, the group has more or less deliberately set up new 
definitions according to which individuals must guide their 
behaviour. 

Even though the Ao Nagas may be characterized as con¬ 
servative and slow in making changes, yet the desire for new 
experience found expression in the head-himting forays. 
In the old days this was, no doubt, the most important 
instrumentality for its satisfaction. Since the head-hunting 
has been stopped they have begun to satisfy the desire in 
other ways. They are eager to make use of guns, are turning 
to cigarettes and are adopting other material elements of a 
* Park and Miller, Old World Traits Transplanttd^ p* 20. 
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more advanced culture. They are developing a fondness for 
litigation and cany all soi’ts of trivial matters to the 
PoUtical Officer for settlement. “ The Ao,” writes Hutton,* 

“ is preposterously litigious — worse far than the 
Angami, since he litigates about mere words, whereas the 
Angamis usually have at least a water dispute behind their 
quarrels.” But then the Ao has a gambler’s chance of 
winning his case, and that adds zest to his hfe. A nimber 
of them also find the desired excitement in the religious 
gatherings which have come with the introduction of 
Christianity. Most assuredly the Christians of one village 
experienced something novel when they built a meeting¬ 
house in the middle of a main thoroughfare and thus ajoused 
the animosity of the non-Christians. From an acquaintance 
with this particular group it would appear that when the 
usual avenues for obtaining satisfaction are barred, an 
outlet is found in some other direction. ^ ■ 

The desire for security bulks large in the life of this 
group. They carry out elaborate religious ceremonies to 
avoid calamities and to ensure abundant crops. Certain 
activities are carried out by the viUage group as a who e, 
while others are reserved for households and mdividuals. 
When I bought a dao from a certain man. he scraped 
some thin shavings from the handle. These scrapi^ e 
then chewed into a tiny baU which was tied securely mto 
the comer of his blanket. His handbiU. which had ^n a 
faithful tool, had brought him good luck and he did not 
want this to depart. On purchasing a new implement he 
would rub it with the bundle of shavings, and thus the spint 
of the old one would be infused into the new. In this way 
no evil would befaU its possessor and thus he could feel 
secure. During the dry season they hang the skulls 
cows and mitkan in the trees within the village confines or 
on the walls of the houses to serve as fire-prevention 
devices. In days gone by they expended much ene^ m 
building defences against their enemies; they 
villa^on high hills or ridges where they would be more 
secui against attack, and they lived m large villages 
> The Angami Nagae, p* 364, 
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because a small village could not defend itself against the 
incursions of the more powerful ones. Now that they are 
living under the British flag they need pay no attention 
to protection against raids and are left free to devote more 
time to the production of food supplies to immure them¬ 
selves against famine and himger, and thus they can feel 
more secure. 

The desire for recognition is an important factor in the 
life of this tribe. A rich man may alter the shape of his 
house, under the express proviso that he serve his fellow- 
villagers by spreading several feasts before them. Under 
specified conditions he may erect several forked posts in 
the dooryard and display some carvings on the front gable 
of his house. Certain men may also wear sections of 
elephant tusks on their arms. Among the women the 
privilege of weaving some distinctive stripes into their 
blankets is granted after the husbands have given the 
requisite number of feasts to the village. When a young 
man risked his life in order to bring home a human head, 
the group recognized his manly courage by decorating him 
with a necklace made of wild boar’s tusks. Since the 
stoppage of head-hunting this distinction has been granted 
to the man who would give a feast to the old warriors 
entitled to wear these ornamental accessories.^ 

The recogmtion which came to the successful warrior was 
the highest honour which the group could bestow upon 
him, and the young men now consider it a great blow that 
they may not distinguish themselves on the war-path. 
AJI these things were done in order to secure distinction 
in the eyes of the public. Through the instrumentality of 


securing this recognition among th< 
^T u® village, however, war is g^uallj 

‘^® except in so far as the 

vounv mfln " * tusks and cowrie gauntlets keeps the 

Jone^or a ^ c^niers on expeditions on which they 

nSron the touching » and thuTacquiring the right U 

wWch at theT^nT^ . It 18 imrtly this desire, as well as lovalty, 
work in T * 1917) has just taken 1000 Sernas ic 

to the more their own villages they have to coniine themselves 

off the tail of a neighbour's cow. 
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recognition the group exerts a tremendous control over the 
individual. 

The desire for response is a craving for a more intimate 
relationship with certain persons instead of a recognition on 
the part of the public. This intimate relationship is found 
in the famUy. AU the Ao Nagas marry to have families. 
A man is anxious to have children about him, and if his 
wife does not bear offspring, then he is justified in leaving 
her and taking another. The sib oi^anization and the 
harvesting activities of groups of relatives or intimate 
friends give opportunity for the preferential appreciation 
of others. When a man is taken sick in a distant vdlage 
he will hasten home to be with the membei-s of his immediate 
family, for he cannot bear the thought of having to die 
among strangers. If a boy in the Mission Training School 
is taken ill he w'ill immediately set out for his home village. 
The hard journey endangers his life, in addition to which he 
leaves the Mission station where adequate medical attention 
is available, and goes to his home where no assistance of this 
land may be secured. But the presence of the members of 
his own family means more to him than the latest con¬ 
coctions of the apothecary’s shop. , , n i. 1 . 

“We know in advance,” writes Robert E. Park, that 
where the four wishes of (I) security, (2) new exprience 
(3) recognition, and (4-) response are not realized there 
be discontent, unrest, social disorganization, and eventually 
danger of riot and revolution.” When the Europeaiw 
stepped in and stopped head-hunting in Melan^m, this 
meimt a serious loss to the Melanesian, “for head-huntmg 
had been not only an interesting sport but 
proving his manhood and gaining his wife. * 
could long be in Eddystone,” wrote Dr. Riyers,=» without 
recognizing how great is the people’s lack of inter^ m life 
and to what an extent the zest has gone out of then hvM. 
This lack of interest is largely due to the abohtion of head¬ 
hunting by the British Government. This practice formed 

> Journal of Applied SooM^j, 

* Bivers^ P- 
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the centre of a social and religious institution which took 
an all-pervading part in the lives of the people. The heads 
sought in the head-hunting expeditions were needed in order 
to propitiate the ancestral ghosts on such occasions as 
building a new house for a chief or making a new canoe, 
while they were also offered in sacrifice at the funeral of a 
chief. Moreover, head-hunting was not only necessary for 
the due performance of the rehgious rites of the people but 
it stood in the closest relation to pursuits of an economic 
kind. The actual head-hunting expedition only lasted a 
few weeks, and the actual fighting often only a few hours, 
but this was only the culminating point of a process lasting 
over years. It was the rule that new canoes should be 
made for an expedition to obtain heads, and the manufac¬ 
ture of these meant work of an interesting kind lasting 
certainly for many months, probably for years. The process 
of canoe-building was accompanied throughout by rites and 
feasts which not only excited the liveliest interest but also 
acted as stimuli to various activities of horticulture and 
pig-breeding. As the date fixed for the expedition ap¬ 
proached, other rites and feasts were held, and these were 
still more frequent and on a larger scale after the return of 
a successful expedition. In stopping the practice of head¬ 
hunting the rulers from an alien culture were abolishing an 
institution which had its roots in the religion of the people 
and spread its branches throughout nearly every aspect of 
their culture, and by this action they deprived the people 
of the greater part of their interest in life, while at the same 
time they undermined the religion of the people without 
any attempt to put another in its place.” 

But the conventional Westerner will say that such customs 
should be suppressed without question. “ A great deal 
of satisfaction,” VTites the Rev. W. J. Durrad,^ “ has been 
felt by Government authorities in the Solomons at the 
abolition of head-hunting expeditions . . . but the Govern¬ 
ment, when it took away at a stroke the chief occupation 
of the men, viz. war and preparation for war, put nothing 
in its place, and now I have heard from a traveller in the 
» In Rivcre, The Depopulation oj Melanesia, p. 11. 
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Western Solomons that the men simply loaf about and smoke 
in idleness. A Government edict that extinguishes war is 
not going, ipso facto, to convert a savage warrior into a 
peaceful agriculturalist,” and a “French uniform on an 
African cannibal does not make him a vegetarian.” ^ In 
any group, when the usual channels for satisfying the four 
fundamental wishes are choked, new ways of satisfaction 
must be provided. “ In China,” writes Ross,* as opium¬ 
smoking declines, sport comes in with a rush and thousands 
of Chinese make long journeys by train in order to attend the 
national meets.” When the United States Government ^t 
its hand against head-taking among the Igorot of the Philip¬ 
pines, baseball was introduced as a wholesome substitute. 

“ By putting a stop to head-hunting,” writes Mills,* “ the 
British Government has profoundly changed the mode 
of all the tribes in the administered area of the Naga Hills. 
When this practice was stopped, the Nagas had to satMy 
their craving for new experience in some other way, and it 
has actually led to a lowering of the moral tone of the group 
in certain wa}^.® Some new device for satisfaction on a 
higher plane should have been provided. In the Mission 
School at Impur the boys play football, and the scoring of a 
goal is beginning, in a small measure, to bring the satisfac¬ 
tion which formerly could be found only by bringi^ ome 
a human head. When head-taking was discontinued amo^ 
the Nagas and the young men could no longer gam the 
coveted boar’s tusk necklaces, they felt that they had been 
deprived of aU too much. Westermarck.® in writing of the 
Angami Nagas, says that “the younger men complam 
bitterly that the British, by stopping their raids and so 
preventing them from gaming marks of distmction, have 
made it impossible for them to get wives.” Some new 
avenue should have been developed for satisfying t^ e esire 
for reco^ition, lest they become totaUy disorganized and 
lose all interest in life. 


56. 


* Milligan, Feti^*h-F6lk of WtM Africa^ p. 

* Princifples of Sociology, P- m 

\ o • ‘’F a. H. bSout. Follc.t<^. p. 16. 
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Dr* RivLtB ’ o£Fer& certain Auggejitinns wlifirehj the 
of ihfae groups might ciliii.ngwj witlmut Gunning 
them to lofle in llfo. In certain ccrpmomee an 

animal has iakvn fclie place of the human He 

thinks that tlin right ofhcmis oouW hare brought aboiit 
$uch a fFuhatitutinn uiul thus avoided the loss of life and 
money ^hich hoa accumpuiiJed the snppre^ajoii of head- 
hunting^ , . . At the »ime time tlicy would hare kept up 
the intercut of the poopk In their native kuititullon.^ until 
such time os the march of ln'cntJ^ protluced new iutert^^L**, 
including new religious mtorestSp coruieeted with the culture 
‘which w-as being brought to hear up.>ii thair Urea- Tim 
substltittion of the head of a pig for that of a human being 
would not, howerer, wholly eolre the problem. 1 have 
i\lread3' menticined that tlie chief stimulus to the making of 
canoes in Eddjstono Inland came out of the practice of head¬ 
hunting. The substitution of a poreme for a human head^ 
while aathffying in any of the ceremonliLl needs, w'ould leave 
no motive fur the nianiifuetut:^ of new cojitoeH ojid the 
mainteuaiiee of Ihis iiidiJiitr3\ Hero it wt^ulfl nnccsftu.jy 
to provide Kcimu new lun+ivo for the making of canoes. This 
might hfs found in the mtrocluction of oanoe race© as elements 
in the ceremonial connected with the ancestral oifcdngis, 
while to this might be added ceenomic mutivii^ connected 
with isMng or trade. , , . Only, it ia that the 

change should grow^ naturully out nf iiativR institutions jiiid 
should not be forced upon the people without their eomaent 
and without any attompt to rnusa their interest.'" The 
Rev. C. H. TiJdcn, furmerh^ of the AmcricJU) Baptist MiFiaion 
of iorhat, made an interesting ciuggestion to the 

writer cehitive to an mfititutton among the Ao Nagus. 
The young umnV house in the village of ChangkJ lioa fallen 
into ilecay hncaiise the ChrkitianiJ refiiHP to have jmything to 
do with this establhhnieut. Thin is a distinet loss in HPVRral 

*• fl/ p. loa 

■ Lumh&ltijnmtfii CWrrji Vol. 1., p. SflOj wriLK: "U 

would luiL bn in with fatu ta feunjic^ iJmt hi!irk4di0rd:ing luJ 

bc*n QUmiTtatfid in Eurnim. It u tw cloicJy idsntiaod widi 
n^firiu lifa of tlin tintivni. but In ilfo^ m oubstltuLe ptobabSy will 
ba foand, jiifit 4hfi Hurnltct O-f the WntH^r^iiiflfalo NonplnritFil that flf 
tUvoL."* * 
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Aruhiteoiumlly it b a Inw hesaasc thb wew tin- moat 
irapnaing stniot.ii re iu the rillRge, while socially it» deosy 
iis taking away an orgiinLifttioTi which ivuti ftt ono tinii* very 
imiKirtant. Sir- Tilden BUggestod that the wstitutioii be 
continued, with changcfl, however, to meet the new ooiidi' 
tiona. He suggested that certain objectionable featurea of 
the ohl fnitcmily he nimoved and that it be dovelopt-d 
somewhat on the order of the Boy f5cuut8. This ehuiigc 
should come slowly so ihiit they could really wwfc it out for 
themselves, lest it bo merely impoaed frain without. 

htr. Henry Balfour has arrived at certain conolmnuua 
relative to Lids prooesH of acoulturisatiuii, " A B^adual 
ufoeess of change." he writes,t may lead to dwireblo 

results and to Iniprovenieiit of lowly-cultured peopIeH, 
Sudden and violent converaiojis arc very unlikely to do 
Biuec the primitive mind is too conservative and too ill- 
ptupared to aasiaulate readily cloctrinea or habite which 
are- unt-irelu nf^^w to tlicm nod lack the fjiucIIoii of local 
tradition, "in niiik'avouring to promote culture meta- 
tnnriihusLi, if our conscientious aim b to raiw the savap 
to a higher level, we ehould try to achieve our ob|eot by 
evoluticn, not by revolutioiu To root np olduatablbhod 
indigenous trees and plant in their place aUen Kulwtitutw 
to whiflii the soil b tinsuitod is a nselugs and unprofitable 
work; and equally futile and unprofitable b it to abolish 
ruthlessly old-oetablbhiid beliefs and practices and to en¬ 
deavour to replace them with importml doctrines and eos- 
toms, which imve developed under totally ditferent con¬ 
ditions, and which merely pu^do the imtives without 
enlightening them. The primitive mind is undoubtedly 
reeuptivo of new auggestioPH up to a certain point and to 
a varying degree, hUt the eavagp cannot be cipee^ to 
apiireciato drastic innovation* the evaliiatiuii of winch is 
Wond hia analytical powers " “ By careful «iudy of native 
culture and mentality," he writon further,* “ it iS pewubto 
to oaccrtaLi what are the more esscatial and vigorous growth* 
which pt^rmcato and form the main support of their social 


I ruti/or*. XXXIV., Pl IT. , , , . ,rr „ l-a 

t Ibii^^ pp. 22 - 83 ; ts. Hilto SToii i~ Ut.. p. '- 3 - 
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structure. To interfere abruptly with these is to court 
disaster and to risk inducing that dangerous state of ^ 
apathetic listlessness w^hich arises from loss of interest. But 
while the cutting dowm of a vigorous and deeply-rooted 
stem causes the death of the plant and all that depends ■ 
upon its vitality, judicious pruning may be quite feasible; 
and moreover, it should be possible to graft branches of a 
different nature and quality upon it, and to repeat the pro¬ 
cess, until the whole nature of the growth has changed 
without loss of vitality. Cultivated roses gain in vigour 
for being budded upon the natural briar-stem, without losing 
their desirable qualities. So too, cultivated ideas are likely 1 
to flourish when grafted upon old-established indigenous 
stocks which have evolved in the particular environment. 

The native growth can thus be modified without being 
eradicated, and may be made to contribute more and more 
of its vigour to the grafts.*’ 

Groups must and do make provision for the satisfaction 
of the desire for recognition. Badges of distinction are given 
to individuals by groups, both savage and civilized, for a 
variety of useful activities or attainments. In British India 
a native who acquires an education is accorded some honour 
by the group and is addressed as babu ; after the emancipa¬ 
tion of the slaves in the United States a negro who could 
read w^as permitted to wear a long coat and was addressed 
by the honorific term of “ professor **; ^ and at the present 
time it is a common practice for British and American 
umversities to grant honorary degrees to persons who have 
performed distinguished social service. The group has in 
its hands a powerful weapon in that it can control the 
individuals through the bestowal of recognition and honours. 

Any activity on behalf of a group on a preliterate cultural ^ 
level must reckon with the four fundamental wishes of human 
beings. Any missionary propaganda which blindly ignores 
these fundamental wishes is in danger of producing dis¬ 
organization of the group and thereby negativing the 
beneficial results which would otherwise be produced. It 
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ia nccosiaaiy to mcogami tlio lundJuncnlAl wialitw of tiis 
intli vidua! aa wdl m the uociul organization which provides 
for Uie expresaion of tliu wishes, If the individual is 
indtxrtiiiwvtcd with Wiwtom theology and is removed from his 
former cnvilOlimont in order to make sure of his Hulvution,^ 
thou ho is romoTed frf>ni his group EUid has no eoehii organ¬ 
ization in which to find llie fullilLaeiit of his wishen. " The 
best of our jnissionftriest** writes WolUs,* " nre bccoiamg 
AwaTO nf the bod results of hucL misdiieoted zejil, and when 
applied without proper insight into the Ul* they aeok to 
transform, and are urging on iiccumaiodation to tho vital 
needs of the Iicoplo/' * The problem is a matter of eoehd 
coatrolj or Jiow the group eon diraot and control its membo™ 
aLong flooially approved linos fwj that the degonortitijig 
process of difujrgaiiization may not gain a foothold. Tlie 
process by whieh this moy bo aoconiplishod is that of a re- 
dclimtian of the means provided by the group for tho satis- 
favUiOii of the four primary or fundaraotiLal wishos, Tho 
old idea of individiml salvation will not raaha the noocssniy 
provifllun; the group and its social orgauization nwet bo 
taken into consideration. The outlook is not a gloomy 
one. " In the light of oaiH-riimee/’ says Hosh.'' “it does 
not eoem rash to antioipato that huU’tight and cock-hghti^ 
opium dobanch and vinous ' spme,' ovory ghontish orgy of 
loligiom faoatluisiii and every obscene or bloody riio in 
Asia tie temple*, may be (Unplaced la a generation or two 
by boll games and track meets, folk-doncing and Kymbolic 
pageants, if only in public aupisrvLicd rMIcation cent^ all 
the children are bred to merry and wholesome playu." 


‘ In tJlO curly ikij B it VM aruiniiiiiii pcxttkfl ^ the DiPAthn 
CO Lvo HIM- tirt biinijclcw aJ iLs loiml-oiicO'' Tbcy woulU Omc l» otK 

af U^^±L-.h witli like 

» irii biiwi^bnii to naie Umt tia' wHt« bM iwt«I (Jim* ll>24J « 
leltrr Iitun AD* oI Ihc yuiingiir mUsipenn..- in tli* 

)|* Mlu Ipr umc informcuim fur a J»pw to Iw ™ul U»* Mi 

Umlcro.n-n'. o» “Til* lUMm»nik<T * Alwiml* to-cnl tJi* fl' 

J ■timitivQ I'Ami tilaAUlHikii of l!ui |imUgrAlllll^ parrLciuitM imifOVtVl 

iior. o( ibii Oi tlw* Dt. 

r, Uffti wh-^A\l ffiMocariP* *iui oflifo™ vl Ijicb* vad Wsirijui 

Lum BAd inwiLnily digiHl tilja ilwfi but prtss»nl 
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Even though its adherents be numerically few, Christianity 
has exerted a considerable influence over the Ao Nagas 
through the disorganization of their traditional forms and 
the bringing about of new re-alignments. But it is seriously 
to be questioned if these changes, beneficial though they 
may be, have been brought about as efficiently as they 
might have been. It might also be added that the changes 
have not been as great as they might have been. 

Familiarity with missionary attitudes and practices, 
which are all too characteristic, make inevitable the conclu¬ 
sion that there is entirely too much negation, too much 
taboo, and too little that is positive. A personal letter from 
India brings tliis out in a certain instance. A group of non- 
Christians appealed to the official in the area to separate the 
Christians from the rest of the village because they said 
“ You mustn’t do this ” and “ You mustn’t do that ” to 
everything, till the non-Christians became tired of it. 
There is grave danger that Christianity, as presented to 
these people, comes to be little more than the adoption of 
another set of taboos, and taboo is no new element in the 
life of any group on a preliterate cultural level. A splendid 
illustration of this is at hand in our Arctic region. “ The 
old taboos of the Eskimos,” writes Miss Shonle,^ “ in their 
tribal culture carried a magical penalty of misfortime or 
death for disobedience. The tribal taboos were true col¬ 
lective ideas (collective representations) and were accepted 
without question by the Eskimos. The taboos taught by 
the missionaries have been accepted in the same spirit, as 
commands to be implicitly obeyed, the penalty being eternal 
damnation, regardless of what the material loss may be 
for obedience.” Vilhj41mur Stef4nsson has brought out a 
considerable amount of detailed material on the Christian¬ 
ization of the Eskimos which shows how they have taken over 
these new taboos.* 

Under the old system the Nagas had to refrain from 
working in the fields on certain days, lest their god Lizaba 
curse the village with an epidemic or blight the rice crop; 

* Journal of Religion, IV., p. 273. 

• Cf. “ My Life Among the Eskimo,’* Harper' Vol. CXXVII., pp. 
672-82. 
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now they must refrain from work on the Christian Sabbath 
. lest Jehovah, the God of Israel, smite them for their wicked¬ 
ness. It would appear that the results of research of the 
ethnologists and sociologists could be used to great advantage 
in directing the course of development of the backwa^ 
groups of mankind in an orderly manner and thus avoid 
the baneful influences which have worked such havoc in 
so many instances. The Christian missionary occupies a 
unique position in relation to these groups in that he devot^ 
himself whole-heartedly to their advancement, and 1^ 
supporters in the civilized communities are interested in 
increasing his efficiency. Quite recently a poster was dis- 
* played in a church bearing these words : “ One missionary 
plus one Ford equals three missionaries.” If a mechanical 
contrivance can thus increase the usefulness of a missionary 
may we not expect an even higher pereentage of efficiency 
if he adopts some of the principles which have been formu¬ 
lated by the ethnologists and sociologists ? 
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GLOSSARY 


Anna. A nickel coin, equal in value to the English penny, used in 
British India. 

Ariju. The house in which the immarried men of a mopu or khel 
sleep. It is the centre of many of the social and ceremonial 
activities and serves as a depository for the village trophies. 
In general it may be considered a men’s club. 

Baku. A term applied by Assamese and Bengalis to an educated 
man in their group. Teachers and office clerks are given this 
appellation. 

Chang. A raised platform made of bamboos. 

Dao. A sort of bill which serves both as weapon and tool for all 
purposes. Sometimes spelt Dah. 

Oaonbura (literally, old man of the village). The het^-man of a 
village or mopu who has been appointed to his position by the 
Government. 

Hociock. The black gibbon (Hylchates hoclock ): named from 
its call. 

Jhum. The land cultivated by jhuming, when a tract of land, 
cleared of forest and jungle, is cropped for two years, after 
which it lies fallow about seven years. 

Kidong (literally, house tree). A line of descent through the males. 
Sometimes translated as clan, but “ father sib ” is preferable. 

Machan. See Chang. 

Mithom. One of the species of Indian bison. Boa frontalia is the 
domesticated variety and boa gaurua the wild. Sometimes 
spelt metna. 

Mopu. A subdivision of an Ao village. The Assamese word khel 
is sometimes used. 

Morung. See Ariju. Sometimes spelt morong. 

Pahn. A leaf in which betel nut and lime are WTapped for chewing. 
Sometimes spelt pan. 

Panji. A spike of hardened bamboo stuck in the groimd to impede 
enemies or to in e wild animals. 



Tatar. One of the elders, who, before the annexation by the British 
Government, was charged with the administration of civil 
affairs in the village. 
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\B0RIGINE9, 178 
Abors, related to Aos, 120; 

lore’ house, 125; pile dwellrn^ 
130; aversion to 
exp^ition. 198; cloth, li7 
Abortion, 67 , ., _ 

Accidental death, 105 
Acculturation, IX; 

Administration, modem, «, oi 
justice, 60; centralized, 17» 
Adornments, 16 ^ - ra 

■‘•“.‘•ts- IS? 

common house for men. m. 
west, 202; .BO*ith. 203. 204. 
African cannibal, 

After-birth, 1^, 113 
Aoriculturo of Aos, 36. 40-4,5, ou, 
196; of the hill 

Formosans, IM; of the 

156, 157; of 1*'® 172 

Ahoml.. xi. xxi, 166, 168, 169. 172 

Air.gim,67 
Aitonia ^aga8, 169 
Akkas (sometuncs Akas). Ao. re 
lated to, 120 
Aksu (tax), 3CIX, 89 
Altars, 81. 82. 83, 84. 86 

Aluminum utensils, lo ^ 212 

Americ^Central. ?!.. 

American, la<i, _p P . irfVtno- 
166. 210. 220; of Ethno 

logy, 121; copy books, 195, uni 
versities, 222 
Amusements, 45-48 
Ancestor worship, 87 
Andamanese. 203-4 
Angami Nagas ^:,\22.^6 27. 

language of, loi. 

house, 126; burwl of de^. l^. 
32* trial marriage, 130, *•> • 

a;;;rBi;rto m^. IW: 

organization, 143, forge, 


loom, 146; shield, 146^7; api- 
culture. 147^8. 159; 
turos, 162; stature, lo4, 16^. 
relation to Igorot, 162: 
logical data, 162-63: .^position 
IM- origin, 171; customs. 179; 
d^iie f^are-arms. 180; love 
of litigation, 215; hoad-huntmg, 

219 

Angamis, see Angami Nagas 
ffials,wad, 4 

lSSml?;ic'il measurements. 

162-63 

Aor, 167, 171 

Appearance, pereonal of Aos, 16 
Ai^entsur, disease-mover, lUi 
Areca, see Betel-chewing , 

^^u, 26, 62, 73; see Bachelors 

house , , 

Among wa 

Arracan, 130, 136, 144, 

Art. dance, 25; decoration. 25. 

carving. 26; tat^mg. 26 

Arvans, xiii; culture, 120, i/i. 
7^, 151.162,1&3; 

129; contacts with, 178, Euro 

A^“i’JJ*166 170; central. 174; 
Asia, east, loo, ^ 

south, 124; south-east. n*. 
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167: dbtrust. 184; high-c^, 196 
Assiringia or Mi^okpo. 116 
Association n^tmgs^. 

Australia, 160, 161, - i'ift-40 

Aversion to the use of mdk, 138-40. 

155 

Axes, 181 
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Babu, 222 

Bachelors’ house. 26. 27, 62. 73, 
121, 124—28. IM, 165, 157; see 
Ariju, 193 

Badges of honor, 72, 222 
Bailey, J. Riley, 184 
Baker, Prof. Archibald O., xxv-xxvi 
Balfour, Henr>% 187, 204, 212, 219, 
221 

Bamboo, 3, 4; weapons, 60; 

houses, 130; for platform burial, 
131; for tattooing, 141; for 
forge, 156; basket, 181 
Banfera Nagas, 167 
Banishment, cause for, 67 
Bonks Islands, 121, 161 
Banpara Nagas, 169; trial marriage 
among, 137 
Banquets, 5 
Bantu tribes, 139 
Barrows, David Prescott. 157. 158 
Baskets, 23 

Battak of Sumatra, 154. 166 
Beads, necklaces of, 24; crushed 
as punishment for adultery, 56 
Beauty. 58 

Beer drinking, 16, 34, 133, 181, 
198, 199. 207 

Beliefs, concerning religion and 
magic, 74-114; concerning death 
and the future life, 107-9 
Bellows, see Forge 
Ben^^, 120, 128, 166. 167. 170, 

Bering Strait, 121 

11; chewing of, 15. 46 

>5*' 180. 161 

Betrothal, 65 

^tsiloo tribe of Madagascar, 133 
Bhois, 130. 149 
Birdlime, 44 
Birds, kinds of, 5-6 
Birth, ceremonies, 100; rate, 184 
Blacksmith, work of, 35; imple- 
roents of, 35; forge, 36 
Blankest. 181; uses of, 19; holiday, 

-^3; preparation of, 38 
Boaz. Prof. Franz, 211 
Bock. Carl. 155 
Bogardua. Dr. Emory 8., xxiv 
Boggs. Rev. S. A. D., 138 
wntoc, Igorot, see Igorot 

Dayaks of. 123, 
154, 166; pile dwellings in, 129 
Borunjia, 166 
Bob frontalis, 4 
Bos gaurus. 4; see Mithan 
Boy, clothing of. 17; ornaments 
of, 26; scouts. 221; play of, 46 


Bracelets, 24 

Brachycephalic-Leptorrhine, xi 
Brachycephalic-Platyrrhine, xi 
Brahmaputra, river, 119, 166, 169; 

valley, 120, 169, 184 
Bridge, construction of, 2 
Bridle paths, 184 

British, rule, 67, 68, 118, 182, 184, 
188; officials. 185, 198; influence 
of. 212, 214, 216, 217, 218, 
219; India, 222; universities, 
222 

Bryce, James, 204 
Bucher. K.. 12, 205 
Buddhism, 210 

Buffaloes, xii; skulls of, 122. 
139 

Burial, 51; platform burial, 104-5, 
131-35, 154. 155, 157. 160; tree 
burial, 132 

Burma, xi; 210, contacts with 
Chinese, 120; Was of, 123 
Karen of, 124; Chins of, 142 
Kakhyens of, 151 ; census, 170 
settlement, 170 
Burmese, 150. 211 
Butler. J., 32. 133, 139. 149, 152, 
164, 167, 179, 180 

Cachar, 125, 143, 171 

Cain, mark of, 141 

Calamity, rites to avert, 92-93 

Cambodia, 129, 152, 174 

Camera, fear of, 96 

Careon, Mrs. L. H., 122, 125, 134. 

139, 142, 146, 149 
Cattle, 104, 138 

Caucasic blood, 129. 171, 174; 
features, 152; intermixtures, 152, 
153; characteristics, 154; classi¬ 
fications, 165, 170 
Cemetery, 104, 105 
Census of India, 6, 7, 133, 197 
Cephalic indices, 162 
Ceremonies, roeuriage, 55; birth 
and naming, 100; death, 103, 
104; at morungs, 126 
Chakroma Angamis, 147 
Changes in Aos through contacts 
jdth other groups, xxi, 179- 
200; in material equipment, 179- 
82; in habits of life, 182-200 
Changki, 116, 193. 199. 220 
Changs, pile dwellings of, 130. 131; 
burial of, 132; relation to Igo- 
rote, 162; unchastity of girls, 

Chantongia, 116 
Chapvu, 116 
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Characteristics of the Ao Nagas, 
independence, 7; conservatism, 
8; good nature, 8-9; laziness. 
9; double standard, 9; place 
no value on time, 10; lack of 
forethought, 14 
Chastity, 135, 136, 137, 183 
Chief, 122, 133, 156, 180 
Childbirth, 56, 100-1, 106 
Children, 7; dress of, 17; orna¬ 
ments of, 24; games of, 46; 
enslavement of, 54; killed m 
war, 72; attacks on, 122; betel 
chewing, 138; desire for children, 
135-37 
ChiUies, 11 

China. 115, 120, 170, 174, 219 
Chind\^Tn, valley. 153; river, 170 
Chinese, wild tribes of, 120; aver¬ 
sion to milk, 139; stature of, 
153; disposition of, 165; habits 
of. 219 

Chingpaws, 152 

Chins, 120; head-huntmg, 122; 
bachelors* house, 125; dwelling 
houses, 130; burial of, 134; 
aversion to milk, 139; tattooing, 
140, 142, 149; political organ¬ 
ization, 142; forge, 145; loom, 
146; shields, 146; agriculture, 
148; derivation, 151, 153 
Chittagong Hill Tract, agriculture, 
148; bachelors’ house, 125; pile 
dwellings, 130 
Cholera, xix, xx, 109, 135 
Chongli, xi; Ao moiety, 50; 
language, 115, 116, 117, 199; 
migrations, 168; origin, 172, 

Chongliyimti, 168, 171, 1^^, 173 
Christi^ity. 76, 188, 190. 191, 192, 
193, 196, 201-25 

ChrbtW 62, 132. 179. 181, 198, 
207, 215, 220, 224. 225 
Cicatrization. 141 
Cigarettes, 185 

Clan, undermined, 204, 20o; see 

Clark, E. W., xx, 50, 166, 176, 180, 
189, 190, 191, 192 

Clark, Mrs. E. W., 3. 4, 12, 168, 
181, 191, 192, 194, 195 
Cleanliness, lack of, 14; of villages, 
30; improvements in, 198 
Climate, 2, 3 , ^ 

Clodd, Edward, 75, 96, 109, 114 
Cloth, preparation of, 37, 39 
Clothes, 16; making of, 3 <-39; 
effect of wearing, 208 


Clothing. 181, 202 
Cochin-China, 152 
Codrington, R. H., 121 
Coffin, l>amboo, 104, 134; log, 133, 
157 

Coiffure, xii, 19-20, 176 
Commerce, 177, 179, 206 
Comparative point of view, ix 
Complex, culture-complex, 160, 161, 
175, 182 

Confiscation by elders, 63 
Contacts of Aos with more ad- 
vauiccd groups, 179-200 
Contests, tops, 46; spear throwing. 
47; broad jump, 47; walk witn 
heavy weight, 47 

Cooking, methods and utensils, 
30-35 

Cooley. C. H., 206. 208 
Cornelian beads, 24 
Corpse, burial of, 131—35, 155, 157 
Cotton. 37, 38, 181; cotton gm, 
37. 184 

Council of elders, 60-62 
Cowrie shells, 23, 46, 181 
Creation, beliefs concerning, 79-80 
Crops, 40-43, 182 
Cross-bow, 66 
Crows. 6, 110 

Cultivation, xiii, 40, 59, 175 

Dalton. E. T.. 125. 130, 131, 133. 

137, 139, 140. 151 
Dancing, 25, 123 

Dao (or Dah), 3, 8, 11, 17, 42, 44, 
55, 62. 63. 65, 66. 70. 98. 103, 
125, 177, 181, 189. 191 
Daphlas, relation to Aos, 120; aver¬ 
sion to mUk, 139; complexion of, 
151 

Davis, A. W., 7, 11, 63, 136, 183. 
•84 „ , 

Dayaks of Bornao, so© Dyaks 
Dead, realm of the. 79; dBjxjsal 
of, 104. 120, 131-35, 155. 157 
Death. 103-9; accidental, xx. 56. 
105-7; romarriago upon death 
of husband or wife, 56; of 
arasentsur, 94, 95, 96; 
monies in connection with, 103-6; 
beliefs concerning, 107-9; prac¬ 
tices connected with, 192 
Debts, inherited, 60; cancelled, 
106 

Deer, barking. 4 

Deities, worship of, 80-86 

Deka Haimong. 190; see Molung- 

KK KA 

Desertion after marriage. 55-56 
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Dieris of Central Australia, 12 
Dikhu, river, 1, 2, 53, 116, 167, 
171, 172, 173. 174 
Disai, river, 2, 3 
Diseases, 101. 202, 204. 207 
Disputes, settlement of, 69—65 
Divination, 91-96 
Divorce, adulteiy ^und for, 66 
Dixon, R. B., xi, xiii, xiv, 163 
Dora, wild, 5 

Dolichocephalic-Lcptorrhine, xi; 
origin of, xi 

Dolichocephalic-Platyrrhine, xi; 

origin of, xi 
Domestic life, 27-48 
Dormitory, 124-28, 154, 155, 157, 
183 

Double-cylinder forgo, see Forge 
Doyang, river, 171 
Dravidian element, xi 
Dreams, 81, 91, 96, 100 
Dress, 16-19, 176 
Drums, hollow-log, 47, 124 
Drunkenness, 204 

Dwelling houses, 28-30, 120, 128- 
31, 155. 157 

Dyaks.xxxd, 123,155,167, 162, 163, 
165, 175 

Dyes and dye^g, 39 

Ear-rings, 22, 23, 24, 25 
Earth-eating, 33 
Earthquake, 96, 99 
Eastern Archipelago, 165 
Eclipses, 99 
Eddystone, 217, 220 
Effigies of the deceased, 131 
Eggs, 12, 13 
Elephant, 4, 122, 180 
Ellis, Rov. W., 204 
Ely, Richard T., 13 
Enemy, 122, 123 
English, 118, 150, 194, 204 
Entada scandens, 46 
Entertainment of visitors, 9, 10 
Equipment, material, changes in, 
179, 182 

Eskimo, ix. 121, 161, 212, 224 
Ethnic group, 160, 161 
European, 185; stature of, 163; 
Caucasic type of, 174; material 
equipment of, 179; influence of, 
187, 188, 197; civilization, effect 
of, 200-25 
Evans, I. H. N., 19 
Exhumation, 132 
Exogamous, 49, 56 

Family, size of, 6, 7, 49 


Faria, Dr. Ellsworth, xxi, xxii. 
xxvi, 207 

Feasts. 45, 82-83, 105 
Featherman, A. A., 155, 156, 157 
Festival, 85, 110, 135 
Fidelity. 136, 203 
Fines. 61-62 

Fire, hazards during dry season, 
98; friction apparatus for mak¬ 
ing, 180 

Fire-arms, 66, 180 
Fishing, method of, 45 
Flowers, kinds of, 3 
Food, limitation of, 31; chief foods, 
31; meat, 32; taboos of, 32; 
delicacies, 33; geophagy, 33; 
utensils for preparing, 35; changes 
in, 181, 202 

Forest reserves, location of, 3 
Forge, double-cylinder vertical, 120, 
144, 154, 169 

Formosa, affinities, 154; terrace 
cultivation, 159 
Fox, Url M.. 148, 168 
Frazer, J. O., 96, 100 
Freedom, of girls, 57; between 
sexes, 135 

Frere, Sir H. Bartle, 178 
Fruits, grown in the hiUs, 3-4 
Fueds, 68 

Fimoral rites, 105, 134 
Furness, W. H., 153 
Furniture, 30^31 
Fusion of racial groups, xi 
Future life, ideas about, 107 

Gait, E. A., 167, 168, 172 
Gambling, 46 
Games, 46 
Gaonbura, 8 

Garo, sex morality, 58; relation¬ 
ship to Aos, 120; head himting. 
122, 123; bachelors* hoi^, 125; 
pile dwellings, 130; trial 
riage, 135; betel chewing, 138 ; 
aversion to milk, 139; political 
organization, 143; forge, 145; 
loom, 146; shields, 146; a^- 
culture, 148, 149; disposition, 165 
Genna, 44, 62, 73, 106, 109-14, 
126, 127, 140, 186; see Taboo 
Geophagy, 33 
Ghosts, 74 
Gibbon, 5 
Gift giving, 12-13 
Gillen, F. J., and Spencer B., 202 
Girls, clothing of, 18; 

of, 26; trial marriage of, 13^ 
37; affected by Europeans, 197 
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OffiU, 7r-71J 

Ci.ivftrnnirUit» 02: tajc ^-1 

T^mputui allcrtt^ int^“ 

prrfccn i 

coUeotoni. lOM; i*iTMita (rf, 
tAiiiDErAl tchout trf* lUfil fllcrki, 
lUD; nflQAijiLi, Lfl^T 
GfftVfl* S 3 S; ... , , 

OrMi War, piLriiJ3if»LL&fl or Ao 
Kiigu In, Ib7 

CriiTTvcin, Sir GwgQ. Hi ilfii 
i70 

fJuiw, fi(E, 07* leO 

OiinJi^n* “Cnl. r, ’Tw Ai+ * 11 # iE9ii 

m. 141S 

Umbitmt pI A<mt . 

oE life. ctmngM in, 182- 

Hub, mctlipd of euttfcn^ unci drM- 
In^p li3-Zl>: nlntvt ha^ la epnhiA 
of virfljnity, lao 
Hninhm, O.r 103t ri^i 

US. Hit* lfi4 ^ ^ 

Hajxlifnarii J- P>i O. 

anil nnrdtmnn, J. 

Hnrvfial, 4t, 02, 88 
HpticPErUi liuijjtmiitfl'T 11® 

HMd-buiitiPf4 -2» 70-73^ 121-24 
IBI, IfiJJ. 107, 168. 176. 102, 184 
;i8 

Hoadinan, 0Z> 61 
Hort-rtli, 38 
Kcfinp. 42 

HimnUyiif^ IS4 102 
Hi4iLJiiiuUf x\% x.vin 124. l ^S, 214 
211 

niwJu Bnftui, 17S 
Kinduf. 12S^ 124 100, Sll 
Huitofy pf Ao$-r Its-70 
Hocnrl, Optnin A* 

Bod von, T, 14, lOl. 1^ l*3p 
ISflw 1^. 14S. 144 147* H8. 

180, 182, 100, 104 
Hoc. 4U, 4a 
Hoiwty, 12 
HarnbJjl, 8 

Boait, a, 100, 102 ^ 

HtMBchojil utcriail*, 00 31 
Hmim, 27-20; If*™ 

24 104. Ififlp liS7 1^: * 
liPURU PH pilf", 1-8-311 IMf 
150, Ifil^ gWi^ lOli Impnmj^ 
mmtl in, 12D 
Hoiult. nr liiKilInpk;, 0 
Hntnorur, Jivi* 8 

43, 44; hand iHrowtig, 

10-7^ 


Hiittpti. Dr. J. t£-3di, sniUx^l, 
xxTii, 7. il. 01* 20p 122, 125. 
laO. 1S7. IM. 101. 103. 104, laOp 
137. 132. 140. 141. 142. 143, H4| 
Ufi. t40p 14Tp 148. 142, 101* 102, 
IflO. IM. lofl. 107* 17lp 172, 170. 
170. 180. 187. 180. IftC^* lOS* l&flw 
lOOp 187* SIO. 216 


lUnlnDv pilp pf. 187 

IfUfOP. afElnitic*^ 1841 pEln dwnll- 
iELflip IB7; iorffo of, 180 j imp nf 
Ivptii* ISO; iMcM nf. 10» 

IgfiraP. italvp 104, 107 60. 

102*10.106.210 
Ilangnp, pilP dwclliligi of, 107; 

forgs pf. 101^ 
lllc^tiiT^y* 07 
Im jivnlPp SO 

IlP Icpnc 82 , , _ 

Implements of agnaidtufc. 40-43. 

impiiTi liJC, IBl; rhuivli* 184; 
school. 21fl 

IfiJw, 110* \2tK 144. 167, 163* It J. 

108, Slfl, 221 
rivlLgUp jido# of wiki. 141 
Jlid ividikpl i rfwu* tho gnjiJp. 8 
Indo-China. 174 

Ini^chiiieap, 128. 108. 161* 102, 
I7fl 

Jndoiupi^ 16U 16£i 165. 175* 110 
Induedrkw, 3<MO+ 161 
USdiility, 86 
LnheHbmoOp 80 
J n^ ijniji. €if wortiof. 121 
liUtnimmls, mudclll. 47—48 
tnter-mdine^. 8fr 81, 173 
InLfifTusJ strutUnn ninJ tribal orinn- 
inljjolk* 40-73 
Ijltcrprpbcrrn, 177 
luifi^. 120. 13? 

Iirij^anp 4L, 160 


Jack irptA. lT8p 176 
l&lntia EHUb. aiv* U0 
jamejap 34 
JppftM. L5Dp -EO 
Jftp4llC»i 130^ 133 
Jftvft, 126. lOP 
Jcwlpuiiv, 136, 137 
JeiiLi, JL E, 41. 157, 183, m. 162* 
163 

J*W1^ iMirpi 4# 

Jlinm, iR-itnni ot CUltivwtiEii^ 3 , 
40 - 13 . SO, 147 ^0* E64, 180 
Job's wsj% 42 
Joluutmsn, Sir J.. LlS 
jiirii*t. iva, la) 
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Jump, 47 

Justice, administration of, 60-65 

Kacha Nagas, 125, 148, 167 
Kachins. xi, 115, 120, 123, 130, 
134, 135, 137, 142, 145, 146, 148, 
149, 161, 153, 164 
Kakhyens, see Kachins 
Kalingas, 157 
Kamptis, 144 
Kaniban tribe, 134 
Kapuis, 152 

Karen of Burma, 124^ 126, 130, 132, 
138, 140, 143, 146, 149, 151, 170 
Kayah traders, 181 
Kayans, 154, 155, 156 
Keane, A. H., 129, 151, 152, 174 
Khamtis, 130 
Khari village, 116 
Khasis, 123, 127, 128, 130; trial 
marriage of, 137; aversion to 
milk, 139; for^ of, 144; shield 
of, 146; awiculture of, 149; 
derivation 01 , 151; disp<»ition 
of, 165 

Khmers, 152, 174 
Kidd, Dudley, 204 
Kidong, 49, 50; see Sib. 

Kimung tsmigrem, 77 
Kingsley, Mary H., 202, 211 
Ki-tsung tsungrem, 77 
Knives, 181, 202 
Kohima, 195 

Konyak, xi; bachelors' house, 
125; betel chewing, 138; tat¬ 
tooing, 141; tribal divisions, 
142; shields, 147; related to 
Igorot, 162 
Kopok, 172 
Korea, 139, 210 
Kropotkin, P. A., 121. 129 
Kukis, xi, 122, 123, 125, 130; 
Thado, 130; burial of, 133, 134; 
forge, 145; political organiza¬ 
tion, 143; shield, 146, 147; 

agriculture, 149; civilization, 
150; types, 162; Kuki-Naga 
stock, 153; history, 175 

Lakhers, 122 
Lakhimpur, 166 

Lalungs, bachelors* house, 125; 
agriculture, 149 

Lat^, tenure of, 58, 60; sale of, 65 
Langbangkong, 116 
Language, xix, xx; Mon-Khmer, 
xi; Naga, xii; Mongsen and 


Chongli, 6; Ao, 63, 115-19; 

Kookie, 176; reduced to writing, 
199; changes in, 204 
Lanterns, 180 
Laos, 115 f 
Laufer, Dr. Berthold, 170 
Laws, land, 58; unwritten, 135 
Leading gods, the, 77-79 
Leisure, 46 
Leopard, 4 
Leopard-men, 93-94 
Lewin, T. H., xiii, 19, 125 
Lhota Nagas, 1, 122; bachelors’ 
house, 125, 127; pile dwellings, 
130, 131; burial of, 132; betel 
chewing, 138; use of milk, 140; 
politiced organization, 143; forge, 
145; loom, 146; agriculture, 
149; features, 152; stature, 
153; related to Igorot, 162; dis¬ 
position, 164; origin, 173; lan¬ 
guage, 177; custom changes, 
179, 180 

Liberty of woman, 136 
Licentiousness, 204 
Life, interest in, 208, 209 
Lime, chewing of, 137 
Litigation, 64-65 

Lizaba, an Ao god, 14, 71, 77, 78, 
79, 83, 85, 95, 102, 224 
Loads, 9 
Lolos, 120, 174 
Longmisa, 5, 169, 171, 172 
Longsa, 1, 53 

Longwell, Rev. Robert B., 186, 
190 

Loom. 37-39, 120, 145-46, 154, 156, 
159 

Lorrain, R. A., 34 
Lungkijingba, 77, 80 
Lungkunger, sib, 79 
Luhgkam, village, 1, 6, 173, 184 
Lungpalung, a sacred stone, 63 
Lungritzu, river, 103 
Lungtrok, 49, 80 

Lushai, or Lusheis, related to Ao, 
120; burial, 133; trial marriage, 
136; political organization of, 
143; forge, 144; loom, 146; 
agriculture, 148; derivation of, 
151; disposition, 164 
Lushei-Kuki, 123, 125, 130 
Luzon, 159 

Lycanthropy, 93-94 \ 

Lynngams, 130, 149 

Macaca Assamensis. 5 * 

McDougaU, W., 165, 162 • 

Macbans, 130, 131, 132 ^ ^ 
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